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PREFACE 

State  Gotbrhhent  in  the  United  States  is  a  subject  on  which 
inaay  books  might  be  written.  This  book  is  designed  to  furnish 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  principles  of  state  govemmeat  in  the 
United  States.  Beginning  with  a  statement  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  governments  of  the  original  states  were  estab- 
lished, it  explains  how  the  original  forms  of  government  have 
"developed  in  response  to  changing  conditions,  how  the  present 
state-govemmenty  are  meeting  present  needs,  and  concludes 
with  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  contemporary  plans 
for  further  reform.  Why  should  we  change  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment? Has  the  time  come  for  discarding  the  eighteenth 
century  doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers  ?  These  are  some 
of  the  more  fundamental  questions  to  which  the  book  attempts 
to  give  an  answer.  But  the  book  is  not  solely  concerned  with 
the  political  philosophy  of  American  state  government.  It  also 
treats  of  the  more  practical  problems  arising  out  of  the  growth 
of  the  functions  of  the  modem  state  and  the  increase  of  its 
administrative  activities. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  readers  who  may  wish  to  pursue 
further  the  study  of  contemporary  state  government,  I  have 
prepared  a  bibliographical  appendix,  containing  a  selected  list 
of  the  most  useful  titles.  References  cited  in  the  text  or  in  the 
footnotes  are,  for  the  most  part,  omitted  from  this  list.  It  has 
not  seemed  necessary  to  include  either  in  the  text  or  elsewhere 
much  statistical  matter  relating  to  the  forms  of  government, 
such  as  tables  of  the  numbers  and  tenure  of  members  of  state 
legislatures,  or  to  the  conduct  of  administration,  such  as  tables 
of  enlistments  in  the  state  militia  or  of  salient  features  in  in- 
dustrial or  labor  legislation.  Such  information  is  readily  obtain- 
able in  various  well-known  publications,  notably  in  the  Amfricatt 
Year  Book,  published  annually  since  1910. 
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viii  PREFACE 

I  have  many  personal  debts  to  acknowledge.  To  secretaries 
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cial publications.  To  certain  officers  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
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THB  NATION  AND  THE  STATES 

-  A  STATE  is  usually  defined  as  s.  political  body  or  body  politic' 
A  body  politic  diSers  from  other  bodies  of  people  by  the  purposes 
of  its  organizatian  and  the  powers  with  which  it  is  endowed. 
The  purposes  of  its  organization  are  well  put  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Theyare:  toformamore 
perfect  union  of  tti"  p^p'^  rnnrpnn^^  establish  justice,  insure 
■lomestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
'he  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the 
people  of  the  body  politic  and  thdr  posterity.  The  powers 
*hich  may  be  vested  in  a  body  politic  extend  to  a  complete  con- 
trol over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  people  thereof. 
No  body  of  people  except  a  body  politic  may  possess  such  un- 
limited authority,  although  unlimited  authority  is  not  neces- 
sarily possessed  by  every  body  politic.  When  unlimited  or  abso- 
lute political  authority  is  possessed  by  a  stat«,  it  is  a  sovereign 
f'tate  or  sovereignty. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  NATION 

The  states  of  the  American  Uiuon  are  not  states  in  the  sense 
-f  being  sovereign  states  or  sovereignties.  This  proposition  was 
■ong  disputed.  The  most  eminent  statesmen  and  political  sden- 
:ists  were  to  be  found  on  each  side  of  the  discussion.  The  issue 
was  finally  decided  only  after  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  was  thus 
^ttled  that  the  people  of  a  particular  state  do  not  possess  sov- 
ereign powers.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  has  said:  "Our^tates 
i.ave  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that  reserved  to  them  in 

>  For  a  definition  of  the  term,  "body  politic,"  as  undentoodat  the  Revtdutum, 
see  the  Preamble  to  tlie  Canstitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  &' 
17S0,  in  Tkorpt,  Federal  and  SlaU  Constitutions,  iii,  pp.  1S8&-9. 
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4  STATE  GOVERNMENT  IN  UNITED  STATES 

the  Union  by  the  Constitution,  none  of  them  ever  havingbeen 
a  state  out  of  the  Union."  '  Thdr  place  in  the  Union  is  a  sub- 
ordmate  one,  for,  as  Lincohi  pointed  out,  "The  Union  is^older 
than  any  of  the  states,  and  in  fact  it  created  them  as  states." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  when  Lincoln  wrote  these 
words,  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  his  views. 
Tb?  people  of  the  whole  United  States  are  the  only  people 
possessing  sovereignty  }n  the  United  States. 

The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  been  misunderstood  because  of  the  peculiar  division 
of  political  power  between  the  federal  government  and  the  govern  ■ 
ments  of  the  several  states.  The  federal  government  possesses 
those  powers  which  have  been  granted  to  it  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  either  expressly  in  the  Federal  Constitution  or  by 
a  reasonable  unplication  therefrom,  plus  the  power  to  make  aii 
laws  which  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers.  Of  the  remaining  powers  of  government, 
the  Federal  Constitution  attempts  to  make  a  summary  disposi- 
tion in  the  following  terms ;  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  ' 

The  ambiguity  of  this  statement  long  served  to  cloak  with  a 
garment  of  legality  the  most  contradictory  doctrines  concemiE^r 
the  respective  powers  of  the  federal  and  state  governments.  F<t 
example,  has  a  state  the  r^t  to  secede  from  the  Union?  Tb^- 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  If  the  Constitution  neither 
delegates  to  the  federal  government  the  power  to  compel  a 
state  to  remain  in  the  Union,  nor  prohibits  to  the  states  the 
power  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  the  right  of  secession,  that 

I  See  A.  Lincolii,  Special  Mtsiatt  to  Confess,  July  4,  tS6t.  lliis  statement  is 
not  literally  tnie,  though  tnie  in  substance,  for  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island, 
Veimont,  and  Texas  have  been  tempoisiily  states  outside  of  the  Union.  Tbe  first 
tiro  were  out  of  the  Union  because  they  delayed  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787  until  after  the  "more  perfect  union"  had  been  established  in  17S9. 
The  htst  two  were  out  of  the  Union  because  Congress  could  not  agree  sooner  to 
their  admission.  Each  was  admitted,  however,  not  by  means  of  a  treaty  betwem 
the  government  of  the  Union  and  that  of  an  independent  state,  but  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  act  or  resdution  of  Congress.  None  of  the  thirteen  ori^nal  states 
was  ever  an  independent  state  before  the  formatian  of  the  Union,  and  all  Otba 
Mates  xtpaa  admission  acquired  the  same  constitutional  status. 

■  See  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  x  of  the  Anjoidments. 
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is  to  say,  the  power  to  tetminate  the  Union,  must  be  reserved 
other  to  the  states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  But  to  which  ? 
Hie  Constitution  does  not  say.  When  secession  was  actually 
attempted,  the  persons  seeking  to  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
upon  forming  a  constitution  for  thdr  confederacy,  revised  this 
distributory  clause  for  the  purpose  of  giving  clearer  expression 
to  their  peculiar  view  of  the  relation  that  should  obtain  between 
the  states  and  the  Union.  Their  rendering  was  as  follows : 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Confederate  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people  thereof."  Thus,  by 
the  addition  of  the  one  word  "thereof,"  they  reserved  all  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  confederacy  to  the  people  of  the  states 
respectively.'  Certainly  the  tenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  not  intended  thus  to  transfer 
to  the  people  of  the  several  states  all  powers  not  delegated  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  federal  government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  framers  of  that  amendment  must  have  intended 
to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  powers  not  delegated  either  to  the 
federal  government  or  to  the  governments  of  the  several  states 
for  future  use,  in  case  of  need,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
themselves.  If  that  had  not  been  thetr  intention,  the  closing 
words  of  the  distributory  clause,  "or  to  the  people,"  would  have  ■ 
been  superfluous.  Sut  what  was  the  extent  of  these  reserva- 
tions ?    The  Constitution  does  not  say. 

Li  most  cases  this  question  may  not  be  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. In  a  few,  however,  it  might  become  of  great  practical 
importance.  Thus  Congress  must  call  a  convention  to  revise 
the  Federal  Constitution  upon  demand  of  two-thirds  of  the  states. 
But  the  Constitution  does  not  say  whether  Congress,  in  calling 
a  constitutional  convention,  shall  be  bound  by  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  Convention  of  1787, 
or  shall  have  power  to  determine  for  itself  how  a  fresh  conven- 
tion shall  be  organized  and  what  rules  of  procedure  it  shall  adopt. 
If  any  state  should  claim  a  right  to  be  represented  therein  by  a 
delegation  consisting  of  any  number  of  members  it  should  please, 
and  to  have  the  vote  of  its  delegation  counted  as  a  unit  equal 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  delegation  of  any  other  state,  the 
>  See  Coiifedeiate  Coiudtuticm,  &rt.  vi,  par.  6. 
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Constitution  could  not  be  died  either  in  express  affirmation  or 
in  denial  of  that  claim.  This  question  could  not  be  settled  by 
means  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  if  a  majority  of  the 
smaller  states  were  to  insist  upon  maintaining  equality  of 
representation  in  federal  constitutional  conventions,  and  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  larger  states  were  to  insist  upon  representation 
according  to  the  method  employed  in  the  electoral  collie. 
It  manifestly  could  not  be  settled  by  means  of  a  constitu- 
tiooal  convention.  This  question  might  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
as  great  a  constitutional  puzzle  as  was  the  question  of  secession. 
The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares one  of  the  purposes  of  the  people  to  be  to  establish  a  more 
perfect  union.  This  must  mean  a  union  more  perfect  than  that 
formed  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union, 
framed  in  1777  and  finally  adopted  in  1781.  The  perpetual  imion 
of  1781,  however,  was  tenninated  on  April  30, 1789,  when  George 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution  of  1787.  This  second  constitution 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  "more  perfect"  union  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  if  nine  of  the  thirteen  states  should  agree 
thereto.  In  fact  eleven  agreed  in  season  to  participate  in  the 
inauguration  of  President  Washington.  The  other  two  were 
temporarily  left  to  continue  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
or  diift  for  themselves.  Now  if  the  "  perpetual  union  "  of  1781 
could  thus  be  broken  up  by  nine  or  eleven  states,  how  much  more 
p>erfect  must  the  union  of  1789  be  in  order  that  no  majority  of 
states,  however  large,  may  have  power  to  exclude  a  minority, 
and  in  order  that  any  majority,  however  small,  may  have  power 
to  coerce  a  minority  from  secession?  The  Constitution  gives 
no  answer.  This  question  could  not  be  settled  by  the  regular 
methods  of  constitutional  inteipretatioa,  nor  by  public  opinion 
without  an  appeal  to  aims.  Ilie  result  of  that  appeal  to  arms 
was  to  settle,  not  only  the  disputed  doctrine  of  secession,  but  the 
whole  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  governments  of  the  states.  It  was  thereby  settled  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  those  of  the  individual 
states,  are  the  final  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  own  powers ; 
in  short,  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  confederacy,  but  a 
nation. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWERS 

llie  ambiguous  tenth  amendment  may  now  be  restated  as 
follows :  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal  government  by 
the  people  of  tEeTJnited  States,  nor  prohibited  by  them  to  the 
p^gle .oLthe^tates, -are  reserved  to  the  pecf>le  of  the  states, 
resgectively,  or  to  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  powers  so  reserved,  those  exercised  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states  before  the  formation  of  the  more  perfect  union 
of  1789  are  presumably  still  reserved  to  them,  if  not  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  All  other  powers,  including  those  pro- 
hibited both  to  the  federal  government  and  to  the  governments 
of  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Whenever  doubt  arises  concerning  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  particular  cases,  the  true  rule  of  interpretation  is  that  stated 
by  Lincoln :  "This  relative  matter  of  national  power  and  states' 
rights,  as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  generality 
and  locality.  Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided 
to  the  whole,  to  the  general  government,  while  what  concerns 
only  the  state  should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  state."  The  duty 
of  interpretation  rests  primarily  with  the  officers  of  the  federal 
government,  that  is,  with  Congress,  the  President,  or  the  Supreme 
CouH^according  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  but  ultimately  the 
deci^on  must  depend  for  its  validity  upon  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  power  of  pubUc  opinion,  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  must  finally  determine  tiie  status  and  func- 
tions of  the  organs  of  local  government,  including  therewith  the 
governments  of  the  states  and  the  people  thereof. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is,  there- 
fore, unimpaired  by  the  peculiar  distribution  of  powers  between 
the  federal  and  state  governments  by  the  Constitution  of  1787. 
The  states  are  a  species  of  local  government  with  limited,  thou^ 
not  always  accurate^  defined,  powers.  The  limits  between  the 
powers  of  the  states  and  those  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
stantly being  more  accurately  defined,  as  cases  of  actual  doubt 
arise,  by  the  proper  organs  of  the  federal  government,  generally  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  may  ultimately  be  determined  m  cases  of 
persistent  doubt  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  through  the 
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process  of  amendment  to  the  Federal  ConstitutioQ.  It  is  this 
power  of  inteipreting  the  Federal  Constitution,  vested  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  federal  government  and  ultimately  in  the 
people  of  the  Union,  which  is  the  final  proof  of  national  sover- 
eignty.' The  states,  therefore,  must  recognize  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  may  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  are  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.* Indeed  not  only  the  judges  but  also  the  members  of  the 
several  state  legislatures  and  all  executive  officers  of  the  states 
are  required  to  take  oath  or  make  affirmation  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States* 

The  people  of  the  several  states  are  subject  to  the  soverdgnty 
of  the  people  of  the  nation,  but  thepeople  of  each  state  are 
equal  to  the  people  of  any  other  state  before  the  law  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Congress  has  power  to  admit  new  states 
to  the  Union,  and  there  is  po  limit  to  the  number  or  character  of 
the  new  states  that  may  be  admitted,  proyided  that  thQir.goveni- 
ments  atej^ul^can  ioJorm,  excq>t  that  np  new  ?tate  may  be 
f  jmned^sith^  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  and  no  state 
may  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of 
statesr^  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  con^ 
cemed.*  Congjess_  may  also  impose  conditions  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  new  states,  in  addition  to  those  imposed  upon  the 
emsting  states  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  but,  unless  these 
conditions  are  imposed  in  the  form  of  constitutional  amendments 
and  are  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  thus  apply- 
ing to  all  states  alike,  there  is  no  practical  means  by  which  they 
may  be  enforced.  For  example,  Congress  required  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  to  amend  the  constitutions  under  which  they  sought 
admission  to  the  Union  in  1911,  but  the  latter  state,  once  ad- 
mitted, promptly  reinserted  in  its  constitution  the  forbidden 
clause  providing  for  the  recall  of  judges  by  the  people.    Like- 

'Ct.,J.C.C«ibcmi,IHsiulntUmmGcMr»meHtoiidDiieomuoHtMeCoiuHhiHoii 
and  Coftmment  of  the  Unittd  Stmts,  passim. 
*  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vi,  1. 
'  lUd.,  vi,  3.  *  lUd.,  iv.  3, 1. 
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vise  in  1907  Congressrequired  Oklahoma,  as  the  conditions  of  ad- 

missioii,  to  respect  the  political  equality  of  negroes  and  also  certain 
special  privileges  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  fonner  Indian  Terri- 
toiy,  but  in  1910  the  people  of  Oklahoma  adt^ted  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  restrict  n^;ro  suffrage.  Hiey  could 
doubtless  violate  their  pledges  with  rq;ard  to  tlie  treabnent  of 
Indians  with  equal  impimity.  In  1895  Congress  required  Utah, 
as  a  condition  of  admission,  to  abolish  the  institution  of  polyg- 
amy,  but  ^ce  the  admission  of  Utah,  Congress  has  possessed 
no  more  power  to  prevent  the  reSstablishment  of  polygamy  in 
that  state  than  to  prevent  its  establishment  in  any  other  state 
of  the  Union.  The  people  of  a  state  may  be  subjected  to  any 
humiliation  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  Union,  but  once 
within  the  sacred  edifice,  they  become  endowed  with  all  the  li^ts 
and  privileges  possessed  by  the  people  of  any  of  their  fellow  states. 
The  states  of  the  Union  are  not  equal  in  influence  upon  the 
gnvpfhmpnf  nf  fhi-  Union,  but  within  the  sphere  reserved  to  the 
states,  respectively,  each  state  is  the  peer  of  any  of  the  others. 
~  For  the  exercise  of  the  powers  falling  within  their  sphere,  the 
governments  of  the  states  are  responsible  to  the  people  thereof, 
subject  to  the  limitations  hereafter  to  be  enumerated.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  their  own  government,  the 
government  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  main  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  state  governments  for  the  execution  of  their  general 
win.  The  5ph^^_QLUl£j^^^£0vernment  and  of  the  govern- 
ments ofthCsfatSare  separate  and  distinct.  For  certain  qwdal  ' 
puiposes,  however,  the  people  of  tJie  states  and  the  state  govern- 
ments are  required  to  act  as  agents  of  the  people  of  the  Union. 
-  Thus  the  members  of  ^e^^gress  of  the  United  States  must  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  at  the  times  and  places 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Congfess,  and  in  the  absence  of 
federal  legislarion  concerning  such  elections,  the  state  legis- 
latures must  make  the  necessary  regulations  for  themselves. 
The  states  must  also  appoint,  in  sudh  manner  as  their  legis- 
latures may  direct,  tlieir  respective  numbers  of  preadential 
electors.  If,  however,  states  neglect  to  make  such  anoint- 
ments, there  seems  to  be  no  way  by  which  Congress  may  compel 
them  to  do  so.  Finally  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
may  be  initiated  by  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states. 
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and  must  be  referred  to  the  legislatures  or  special  state  conven- 
tions, whichever  Coi^iress  may  determine,  and  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  them,  in  order  to  become  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  states  are  also  entrusted  with  the  authority 
to  appoint  the  officers  of  the  militia  and  supervise  their  training 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress,  but  Congress 
may  of  course  establish  a  federal  army  of  its  own  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  state  militia.  With  these  exceptions,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  states  are  the  agencies  solely  of  the  people  of  the 
states,  respectively,  and  the  people  of  the  nation  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  powers. 

The  governments  of  the  several  states,  though  responsible 
primarily  and  mainly  to  the  people  thereof  respectively,  are  also 
placed  under  obUgations  towards  one  another.  The  people  of  ■^ 
the  nation  insist  that  each  state  must  give  full  faith  and  credit 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
state ; '  must  extend  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  to  citizens 
of  the  other  states  as  to  its  own ;  *  and  must  deliver  up  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  upon  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
state  from  which  he  fled,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime.*  Finally,  controversies  between  two  or 
more  states,  not  settled  by  mutual  agreement,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.* 
Thus  the  federal  government  is  ultimately  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  states,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  supremacy  of  the  rights  of  the  narion  is  thereby 
assured. 

The  FederiU  Constitudon  also  imposes  on  the  government  of 
the  Union  certain  obligations  towards  the  people  of  the  states 
respectively.  It  provides  that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  state  the  republican  form  of  government ;  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive  when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened,  against  domestic  violence.*  The  duty  of  keeping  the 
peace  against  both  external  and  internal  enemies  falls  tiierefore 
ultimately  upon  the  federal  government,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  states  is  limited  to  ordinary  occasions  of  internal  policing. 
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The  most  significant  limitation,  however,  upon  the  tesponsibility 
of  the  states  is  contained  in  the  former  portion  of  the  above 
provision.  Thus  the  pe(^le  of  the  United  States,  when  creating 
their  more  perfect  union  in  the  form  of  a  republic,  determined 
also  that  the  states  should  be  forever  restricted  to  the  isame  fonn 
of  government.  Their  liberty  to  adopt  any  other  form  of 
government  was  takai  away  forever. 

No  act  of  the  Federal  Convendon  of  1787,  except  the  construc- 
tion of  the  more  perfect  union  itself,  was  felt  to  be  more  important 
than  this  guarantee  to  the  states  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  yet  nowhere  in  the  Federal  Constitution  is  there  any 
definition  of  the  term  republican.  No  particular  government  is 
designated  £is  republican,  nor  is  the  exact  form  to  be  guaranteed 
in  any  manner  especially  described.  Nevertheless  by  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  the  republi- 
can form,  the  people  of  the  Union  necessarily  entrusted  to  the 
federal  government  the  task  of  determining  in  cases  of  doubt 
what  is  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  several  cases  of 
doubt  have  in  fact  arisen.  What  the  Fathers  of  the  repubUc 
understood  by  the  term,  "a  repubhcan  form  of  government," 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  here  that  the  federal  government,  not  the  states,  has  the 
final  authority  to  determine  cases  of  doubt  as  they  shall  arise, 
and  may  enforce  its  determinations  by  the  exclusion  from  Con- 
gress of  senators  and  representatives  chosen  by  a  state  not 
possessing  a  republican  form  of  government,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
the  use  of  force.  Doubtless  the  supreme  power  in  the  several 
states  resides  in  the  people  thereof,  but  their  power  is  supreme 
only  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  people  of  the  nation, 
and  these  limits  may  be  altered  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
whole  people  obtained  in  the  manner  appointed  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  people  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  dependent  status  of  the  people  of  any  par- 
ticular state  is  afforded  by  this  provision  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  state  a  republican  form  of  government, 
whether  the  people  of  every  state  wish  such  a  government  or 
noL 
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THE   POWERS   OF   THE  STATES 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  sphere  reserved  to  the  states  may 
be  shown  most  clearly  by  describing  the  distribution  of  powers 
between  the  governments  of  the  states,  respectively,  and  of  the 
Union,  as  expressed  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  first  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  states  consists  in  the 
delegation  of  certain  powers  by  Ihe  Federal  Constitution  to  the 
government  of  the  Union.'  Not  all  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
federal  government,  however,  operate  to  limit  directly  those  of 
the  states.  For  example,  the  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  to  govern 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories,  do  not  directly  affect 
the  powers  of  the  states.  Indirectly,  nevertheless,  these  powers 
may  be  used  by  the  federal  government  to  influence  or  control 
the  action  of  the  states.  Thus  the  power  to  govern  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  be  used  to  establish  a  model  child  labor  law  or 
form  of  municipal  government  for  the  states  to  copy,  and  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  has  been  used  to  put  an  end  to  the  circula- 
tion of  bank  notes  issued  by  state  banks  and  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  oleomargarine  in  imitation  of  butter  and  of  matches 
containing  a  dangerous  admixture  of  poisonous  phosphorus. 
Other  powers  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  such  as  the 
powers  to  coin  money,  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  raise  and  support  armies,  and  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  are  reinforced  by  express  prohibitions  upon  the  states  to 
exercise  similar  powers.  The  power  to  provide  for  organi^g, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  parts 
thereof  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
imposes  corresponding  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  states 
to  control  the  mlKtia.  In  effect  the  Constitution  reserves  to  the 
latter  only  the  appointment  of  the  o£&cers  and  the  supervision 
of  training  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

A  mmiber  of  federal  powers  remain  which  also  operate  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  states,  but  in  a  manner  not  altogether  clear 
and  precise.  Tlius  the  power  to  establish  an  imiform  rule  of 
naturalization  and  imiform.  bankruptcy  laws  leaves  the  states 
free  to  regulate  those  subjects  in  the  absence  of  federal  legisla- 
>  Coustitaitioa  of  the  United  States,  i,  8. 
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tion ;  and  the  power  to  fix  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
also  leaves  the  states  free  to  regulate  such  standards  in  the  ab- 
sence of  regulation  by  Congress.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
might  be  understood  that  the  absence  of  regulation  by  Ccmgress 
indicated  a  purpose,  not  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  states  but 
to  leave  the  matter  unregulated  by  any  political  authority.  For 
example,  the  power  of  the  states  to  regulate  commerce  within 
their  respective  boundaries  is  limited  by  the  federal  power  to  regu- 
late interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  but  the  absence  of  complete 
federal  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  leaves  an  indefinite  field 
of  regulation  to  the  states.  The  powers  delegated  to  the  federal 
government  with  respect  to  post  offices  and  post  roads,  patents 
and  copyrights,  also  leave  a  rather  indefinite  field  for  state  action. 
The  more  accurate  delimitation  of  these  "twilight  regions" 
between  the  more  clearly  defined  regions  of  state  and  federal 
authority,  respectively,  is  the  task  of  federal  constitutional  law, 
and  is  to  be  sought  in  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution rather  than  in  a  description  of  the  government  of  the 
states.  In  connection  with  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the 
state  judiciary,  however,  the  general  trend  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the 
States,  and  its  effects  upon  the  government  of  the  states,  will  be 
considered. 

The  most  important  power  delegated  to  the  government  of 
the  Union  and  serving  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  states  is  the 
treaty-making  power.  The  exclusive  power  to  make  treaties 
was  vested  in  the  government  of  the  Union  both  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  under  the  Constitution  of  1787.  Certain 
reservations  to  the  states,  which  operated  as  restrictions  upon  the 
federal  treaty-making  power,  were  expressed  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  but  no  reservations  were  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787  except  such  as  may  be  implied  in  the  statement  that 
all  treaties  made  "under  the  authority  of  the  United  States" 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
for  example,  that  the  federal  government  may,  by  treaty, 
define  the  status  of  foreign  subjects  within  the  states,  regulate 
their  personal  and  property  rights,  prescribe  their  privileges  and 
immunities,  and  provide  for  their  welfare  in  genend,  the  constitu- 
tions and  laws  of  the  states  to  thecontrary  notwithstanding.    In 
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cases  involving  a  conflict  between  the  authority  of  a  state  and 
the  supremacy  of  a  treaty  of  the  nation,  the  power  of  the  federal 
courts  may  always  be  invoked  to  enforce  the  latter.  As  Mr. 
Root  puts  it:  "The  treaty-making  power  is  not  distributed; 
it  is  all  vested  in  the  national  government ;  no  part  of  it  is  vested 
in  or  reserved  to  the  states.  ...  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
that,  under  pretense  of  exercising  the  treaty-making  power,  the 
President  and  Senate  might  attempt  to  make  provisions  regard- 
ing matters  which  are  not  proper  subjects  of  international  agree- 
ment, and  which  would  be  only  a  colorable  —  not  a  real  —  exer- 
cise of  the  treaty-making  power ;  but  so  far  as  the  real  exercise 
of  the  power  goes,  there  can  be  no  question  of  state  rights, 
because  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  has 
precluded  the  existence  of  any  such  question."  ^ 

The  delegation  to  Congress  of  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  vested  by  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof,  also 
serves  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  states.*  It  follows  from  this 
general  delegation  of  law-making  power  that  any  power  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  sovereignty  may 
be  employed  by  the  federal  government,  for  example,  to  aid  in 
executing  a  treaty  duly  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  in  the  first  instance  the  President  and  Congress 
are  the  judges  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  thereof.  Thus, 
although  the  federal  government  is  not  expressly  authorized 
to  regulate  the  common  school  system  of  any  state,  it  may  estab- 
lish a  common  school  system  of  its  own  in  any  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  a  treaty  obligation  to  afford  the  children  of 
alien  parents  schooHadlities  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
children  of  citizens.  ligncejii  effecfntf  state  may  deny,  equal 
school  facilities  to  alien  childrenwitnmits.  borders,  if  such  denial 
is  contrary  to  thl  p6lIC7  oi  the  peopleof  the  United  States,  al- 
thou^  the  power  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  is 
one  of  those  exercised  exclusively  by  the  states  before  1789  and 
is  presumably  still  reserved  to  them,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 

I  Elifau  Root,  Adirtsta  on  Inlenmliotiol  Subjects  (1916),  p.  14. 
*  CODBtitutiOD  of  the  United  States,  i,  8,  18. 
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The  second  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  states  consists 
in  certain  prohibitions  expressly  imposed  upon  the  states  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  No  state  may  enter  into  any  treaty, 
aUiance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal ; 
coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  at- 
tainder, accost  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, or  grant  any  title  of  nobiUty.*  No  state  may,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  im- 
posts, laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  eqx>rts,  must  be  for  the 
use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  must 
be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress.*  No  state 
may,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage, 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  such  imminent  darker 
as  win  not  admit  of  delay.'  No  state  may  establish  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  must  be  duly  convicted ;  no  state  may  make 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  may  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law, 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws ;  nor  may  any  state  deny  or  abridge  the  ri^t 
of  an  American  citizen  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  any 
previous  condition  of  servitude.*  TTie  effects  of  most  of  these 
prohibitions  upon  the  power  of  the  states  are  apparent,  but  the 
effects  of  a  few,  especially  of  those  contained  in  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  are  not  apparent,  though  profound  and  far-reaching. 
These  effects  will  be  discussed  subsequently  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the  several  organs  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

The  third  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  states  consists 
in  the  reservation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  all 
powers  necessary  and  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  their  sover- 
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eignty.  Powers  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  several  states 
before  the  fonnation  of  the  more  poiect  union  of  1789,  but 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  generally,  but 
not  always,  specified  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  Thus  the 
power  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  to  make  rules  concemii^  captures  on  land  and 
sea,  was  vested  in  the  government  of  the  Union  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  but  there  was  no  general  and  comprehensive 
grant  of  the  power  to  define  and  punish  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations.  This  power,  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation,  was  expressly  delegated  by  the  Caa- 
stitution  of  1787  to  the  government  of  the  more  perfect  union.* 
The  most  important  instance  of  the  reservation  of  a  power 
necessary  and  proper  foi  the  maintenance  of  the  national  sov- 
ereignty is  that  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  organization  and  procedure  of  a  federal  constitutional 
■convention.  This  power  is  ndther  delegated  to  Congress  nor 
prohibited  to  the  states,  but  it  cannot  be  vested  in  the  people 
of  the  states,  respectively,  without  seriously  impairing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  nation.  It  must  b&  vested  in 
the  nation.  Though  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  federal 
government,  it  may  be  implied  in  the  specific  grant  of  the  power 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  power  to  call  a  constitutional  convention,*  or  it  may  be  com- 
prehended in  the  general  charge  placed  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  the  agency  of  the  nation  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  special  limitation  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  re- 
served sovereign  powers  is  that  contained  1^  the  unwritten  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  namely,  that  such  powers  be 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  nation,  that  is, 
that  they  be  exercised  only  with  the  approval  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  are  many  acts  of  assumed 
power  by  officers  of  the  United  States  which  cannot  be  justified 
except  upon  this  theory.  For  example,  the  powers  to  emit  bills 
of  credit  and  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts  are  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  federal 
'  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotea,  i,  8, 10.  '  Ibid.,  i,  8, 18. 
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govenunent,  although  expressly  prohibited  to  the  states.  These 
powers  may  be  implied  in  the  power  to  borrow  moaey  on  the 
credit  of  the  Unit^  States,  or  to  coin  money  and  r^iilate  the 
value  thereof,  but  it  seems  more  candid  to  justify  the  emission 
of  bills  of  credit  by  the  federal  government  and  the  forced  dr- 
cxilation  of  such  paper  as  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private 
debts  upon  the  tiieory  that  Congress  may  resort  to  a  reserved 
sovereign  power  in  case  of  need  with  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  nation.'  So  too,  the  suspension  by  Preadent  Lincoln  of 
the  privil^e  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  spring  of  1&61 
without  previous  authority  from  Congress  was  either  a  lawless 
usurpation  of  arbitiary  power  or  a  necessary  and  proper  exercise 
of  a  reserved  sovereign  power,  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  hence  not  in  conflict  with  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  Constitution.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  such  an  exercise  of  power  is  dangerous,  and  not  to 
be  resorted  to  without  a  clear  mandate  from  the  nation,  for  the 
written  constitution  is  intended  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  subject  to  the  maxim,  saius  populi  suprema  lex. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

The  powers  which  are  reserved  to  the  states,  though  limited, 
are  nevertheless  very  extensive  and  highly  important.  They 
include  among  others  the  followii^ :  (i)  the  power  to  establi^ 
and  maintain  organized  governments, .  including  governments 
for  the  subdivisions  of  the  states,  counties,  towns,  villages,  and 
cities,  subject  to  the  single  condition  that  they  be  republican  in 
form;  (2)  the  power  to  regulate  the  suffrage,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  no  citizen  may  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude ;  (3) 
the  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  except  upon  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  upon  instnunents  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ;  (4)  the  police  power,  including  the  whole  field  of  legislation 
to  preserve  the  peace  within  the  state,  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  morals,  and  to  promote  the  common  welfare,  when 
threatened  by  the  unrestrained  activity  of  persons  within  the 
borders  of  the  respective  states,  subject  to  the  condition  that  no 
>  See  the  Legal  Teudet  cases,  8  WaU,  603;  i3WaU,4$7,  tioU.S.431. 
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person  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  be  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws ; 
(s)  hitherto  unfathomed  powers  to  deal  with  the  vast  subjects  of 
religion,  education,  and  the  supply  of  public  utilities,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comparatively  few  public  services,  such  as  the 
post  office,  delegated  to  the  federal  government ;  (6)  the  power 
to  create  corporations  and  trusts ;  and  (7)  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject  of  private  law,  including  the  power  to  regulate  the  vital 
institutions  of  modem  civilization,  such  as  the  family  and  the 
institution  of  private  property.  The  bare  enumeration  of  these 
vast  powers  shows  the  transcendent  importance  in  the  American 
federal  system  of  the  governments  of  the  states. 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE  OMIGHTAL  FKHf  CIPL£S  OF  STATE  OOVnUfMSirT 

The  piindptes  upon  which  the  origiiial  state  govenuneotsweie 
establi^ed  cannot  be  traced  to  any  single  source.  In  part  they 
were  founded  upon  the  experience  of  the  American  people  under 
the  colonial  governments  provided  for  the  several  royal  and 
proprietary  provinces  and  chartered  plantations.  In  part  they 
were  derived  from  the  colonists'  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
operation  of  the  British  government,  as  set  forth  in  the  writings 
of  Blackstone  and  Montesquieu.  In  part  also  they  were  deduced 
from  the  general  principles  of  political  science,  as  understood  by 
the  Whig  party  in  England  and  expounded  in  the  writings  of 
Milton,  Harrington,  and  Sidney,  and  above  all  John  Locke.  In 
the  Puritan  and  Quaker  colonies,  the  people's  ideas  of  civil 
government  were  much  influenced  by  the  success  of  democracy 
in  the  govenmient  of  the  church.'  Rousseau  and  other  contem- 
porary European  writers  of  the  social-compact  school  of  political 
phiIos(^hy  became  known  to  the  Americans  during  the  progress 
of  their  struggle  for  independence,  too  late,  however,  to  exert 
much  influence  upon  the  substance  of  their  political  principles. 
As  the  need  for  political  reconstruction  grew  urgent,  the  Revolu- 
tionary leaders  acquainted  themselves  with  the  whole  literature 
of  political  science.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Polybius  and  Cicero, 
were  studied  with  the  same  care  as  the  modem  writers.  The 
constitutional  history  of  the  ancient  -commonwealths  of  Greece 
and  Rome  became  as  familiar  as  that  of  the  more  modem  Swiss 
confederacy  and  Dutch  republic.  As  Burke  in  his  speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America  candidly  avowed,  there  probably  was 
never  a  time  or  place  at  which  interest  in  the  science  of  govern- 

'  See  Jolm  Wi»e,  Vtridicalttm  of  Ike  GovemmeiU  of  New  Eniland  ChwcHes,  171S, 
(3d  edit.,  1773},  Demonstration  IE.  Cf.,  Oscai  S.  Stra.us,  Origin  of  the  RtpiMiam 
Pom  t^  Gottrmiimst  m  tht  United  Slates. 
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ment  was  deeper  or  more  widespreEid  than  among  the  American 
people  during  the  Revolution. 


THE   DOCTRINE   OF   NATURAL   RIGHTS 

The  first  of  the  original  principles  of  state  government  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  This  doctrine  has  been 
stated  in  imperishable  language  in  the  opening  sentences  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  forms  the  most  cherished 
element  of  the  political  creed  of  the  American  people.  "  We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  The  foundation  of  this  beUef  in  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind  was  erolained  by  Thomas  Paine  as 
follows : '  "Every  child  bom  into  the  world  must  be  considered 
as  dermng  its  existence  from  God.  The  world  is  as  new  to  him 
as  it  wa^w  the  first  man  that  existed,  and  his  natural  right  in  it  is 
of  the  same  kind.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation'  .  .  . 
shows  that  the  equality  of  man,  so  far  from  being  a  modem 
doctrine,  is  the  oldest  upon  record."  Such  was  the  contemporary 
explanation  of  the  American  principle  of  e^ual  riglit^. 

The  language  of  this  declaration  of  faith  in  thei^glits  of  man  has 
given  rise  to  much  fruitless  discussion.  It  is  so  obvious  that  all 
men  are  not  bom  equal,  and  that  their  natural  inequality  is  en- 
hanced by  ihe  operation  of  many  of  the  laws  of  society,  that  there 
has  been  some  difficulty  in  understanding  just  what  the  Revolu- 
tionary Fathers  meant  by  their  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  Nor 
were  the  Revolutionary  leaders  themselves  blind  to  this  fact. 
Thus  John  Adams  wrote :  "But  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
equality  ?  Are  the  citizens  all  to  be  of  the  same  age,  sex,  size, 
strength,  stature,  activity,  courage,  hardiness,  industry,  patience, 
ingenuity,  wealth,  knowledge,  fame,  wit,  temperance,  constancy, 
and  wisdom  ?  Was  there,  or  will  there  ever  be,  a  nation  whose 
individuals  were  all  equal  in  natural  and  acquired  qualities,  in 

'  The  RigMs  of  Man  (edit,  of  1791),  pt.  i,  p.  37, 

'"AndGodsaJd, 'Let  us  make  nun  in  OUT  own  image,*  .  .  .  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them."  The  distinctioii  of  sexes  is 
pointed  out,  Psune  observes,  but  no  other  distinction  is  even  imfdied. 
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virtues,  talents,  and  riches?  The  answer  of  all  mankind  must 
be  in  the  negative." '  Certainly  in  a  land  which  legalized  negro 
slavery  all  men  could  not  be  said  actually  to  be  bom  equal. 
Later,  when  the  struggle  over  slavery  was  at  its  height.  Senator 
Douglas  declared:  "No  man  can  vindicate  the  character,  mo- 
tives, and  conduct  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, exc^t  upon  the  hypothesis  that  they  referred  to  the  white 
race  alone,  and  not  to  the  African,  when  they  declared  all  men 
have  been  created  equal;  that  they  were  speaking  of  British 
subjects  on  this  continent  being  equal  to  British  subjects  bom 
and  residing  in  Great  Britain."  *  Another  United  States  senator 
of  the  same  period  tersely  condemned  the  "self-evident  truths" 
of  the  Declaration  as  "  self-evident  lies." 

In  fact  it  is  only  in  a  qualified  sense  of  the  terms  that  all  men 
can  be  said  to  be  created  equal,  but  the  qualifications  are  not 
those  set  forth  by  Douglas.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  rights  is  that  so  patiently  and  convincingly  ex- 
pounded by  Abraham  Lincoln.  "I  think  the  authors  of  that 
notable  instrument  [the  Declaration  of  Independence]  intended 
to  include  all  men,  but  that  they  did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men 
equal  in  all  respects.  They  (Hd  not  mean  to  say  that  all  were 
equal  in  color,  size,  intellect,  moral  development,  or  social  capacity. 
They  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects  they 
did  consider  all  men  created  equal — equal  in  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  they  said  and  this  they  meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert 
the  obvious  imtruth,  that  all  men  were  then  actually  enjoying 
that  equality,  nor  yet  that  they  were  about  to  conferitupon  them. 
In  fact,  they  had  no  power  to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant 
simply  to  declare  the  right,  so  that  the  enforcement  of  it  might 
follow  a^  fast  as  draunstances  should  permit.  They  meant  to 
set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society  which  should  be  familiar 
to  all  and  revered  by  all  —  constantly  looked  to,  constantly 
labored  for,  and  even,  though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly 

I  For  a  further  di»cusEion  of  the  inequality  of  man  see  John  Adams,  Defence  t^ 
lie  CtmsmttUons  of  Ike  United  States,  pp.  108-120.  For  a  coatemporary,  and  very 
judidous,  discus^oD  of  the  vexed  question  of  ladal  inequality,  see  Tbomas  J«Ser- 
aon,  Notts  on  Virginia  (ch.  14),  pp.  143-151. 

■  St^hoi  A.  Douglas,  Speech  at  SprintfiM,  June  n,  1857. 
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approximated ;  and  thereby  constantly  spieading  and  deepening 
its  influence  and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  value  of  life  to 
all  people,  of  all  colors,  everywhere."  ^ 

The  doctrine  of  natural  rights  itself  was  never  more  than  a 
mode  of  expressing  a  profound  belief  of  the  American  pe(^le.* 
As  a  mode  of  expression  it  never  gained  universal  axceptauKX, 
and  has  since  been  generally  discarded  by  political  phDosophets 
in  favor  of  more  scientific  modes  of  egression.  The  underlying 
belief  did  not,  however,  derive  its  validity  from  the  form  of 
expression,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  people  who  began  and 
carried  through  to  final  success  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  union. 
He  men  and  women  of  the  American  Revolution  held  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  worthiness  of  the  lives  and  purposes  of  common 
men  and  women.  Iliese  "common  people"  believed  In  them- 
selves ;  and  so  believing,  believed  also  that  the  worid  owed  them 
an  opportunity  to  live,  and  not  only  to  live,  but  to  make  the  most 
and  best  of  their  lives,  each  after  his  own  fashion,  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  like  opportunities  for  the  others.  The  doctrine 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man  really  meant  to  the  people  of  the 
Revolution  the  belief  in  the  natural  nobility  of  mankind,'  a 
belief  aptly  summed  up  in  Jefferson's  familiar  phrase :  "equal 
opportunities  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none." 

THE  IDEA  OF  LIBERTY 

The  Massachusetts  declaration  of  rights  declares  not  simply 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  but  that  they  are  created  "free 
and  equal."  *  Without  doubt  the  idea  of  freedom  was  as  essen- 
tial as  that  of  equality  to  the  Revolutionary  belief  in  the  natural 
nobility  of  man.  Also  the  idea  of  freedom  has  proved  as  difficult 
of  definition  as  that  of  equality.  "There  is  no  word  that  admits 
of  more  various  significations,  and  has  made  more  different  im- 
pressions on  the  human  mind,  than  that  of  Liberty,"  said  Montes- 
quieu."   Many  of  the  Fathers  were  brought  up  under  the  in- 

*  IJncciln,  Speech  at  Springfield,  Juiie  26,  tSsy. 

'  See  Nathaniel  Oupman,  Sketches  0}  the  Principles  of  Gavemmerit  (Rutland, 
Vermont,  1793),  sketch  iv,  sect,  i,  and  sketch  v,  sect,  1. 

*  Cf.  Frands  Lieber,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  ii,  p.  S4.  *  Art  I. 

'  L'Espril  des  Litis,  bk.  ri,  ch.  iv.  See  also  Frauds  lieber,  Civil  liberty  atti  S^- 
Govemmenl,  ch.  ii. 
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fiuence  of  the  Puritan  ways  of  thinking.  They  would  have  held 
with  Milton  that  "real  and  substantial  liberty  is  rather  to  be 
sought  from  within  than  from  without;  its  existence  depends, 
not  so  much  on  the  terror  of  the  sword,  as  in  sobriety  of  conduct 
and  integrity  of  life."  '  The  political  philosophy  of  the  times,-> 
however,  called  for  a  definition  of  liberty  m  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  natural  rights.  Natural  liberty  was  the  liberiy  enjoyed ' 
by  men  living  in  a  state  of  nature.  "Men  living  together  accord- 
ing to  reastm  without  a  common  superior  on  earth  with  authority 
to  ju<^  between  them  is  properly  the  state  of  Nature,"  declared 
Loiie.*  To  found,  however,  sudi  a  state  of  anarchy,  "imbecile 
anarchy,"  John  Quincy  Adams  call^  it,'  was  nOt  die  object  of 
the  Revolutionary  Fathers,  but  rather  a  state  of  civilized  govern- 
ment in  which  dvil  liberty  should  be  substituted  for  natural 
h*berty.*  

The  speculative  consideration  of  what  constituted  dvil  liberty 
in  the  abstract  seems  to  have  had  little  interest  for  the  men  of  the 
Revolution.  Both  in  the  American  Revolution  and  in  the  English 
Revolution  of  the  preceding  century  men  were  concerned  chiefly 
in  establishing  certain  specific  rights  in  particular,  rather  than 
dvil  rights  ia  general.  The  great  constitutional  documents  of 
the  English  race,  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
all  deal  with  the  redress  of  notorious  grievances  rather  than  the 
definition  of  political  al^tractions.  JVIany  of  the  elements  of 
freedom  are  specified  in  the  various  Revolutionary  declarations 
of  rights,  but  for  a  complete  descrqition  of  the  idea  of  freedom 
entertained  by  the  Fathers  we  must  look  to  their  deeds  as  well 
as  to  thtir  words. 

The  Revolutionary  idea  of  dvil  liberty  certainly  extended  as 
far  as  to  comprise  c^nptete  liberty  of  the  person.  Outside  of  the 
two  southernmost  states,  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  Revolu- 
tion all  professed  their  dislike  of  slavery.    None  did  so  more 

I  See  Mflbm's  Second  D^emx  of  the  Peofle  i>f  EnffoMd.  This  whole  Deftnee 
is  a  powerful  pltA  that  men  who  woukl  govern  one  anothei  must  fint  be  fit  to  govern 


>  John  Locke,  Second  Trealite  of  Gmemment,  ch.  fii. 
■  See  his  LOUn  of  Ptiblicola,  attacking  Paiae's  RiiUt  i^  Man  (i  79')- 
*  See  Tbomaa  Pune,  Sights  of  Man,  pt.  i,  pp.  38-40.    See  alio  John  Locke,  5«c- 
\d  TrtaliM  rf  Gottmmtnt,  ch.  ix. 
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decidedly  than  the  leaders  in  Virginia,  where  slavery  was  never- 
theless pennitted  to  endure.*  In  the  northern  states,  where  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  application  of  the 
idea  of  personal  freedom  were  less  serious,  negro  slavery  was 
abolished  under  the  influence  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  establishing 
the  principle  of  natural  equality  was  held  to  require  the  speedy 
enactment  of  laws  to  free  the  slaves.  In  Vermont  the  same  article 
was  followed  by  another  in  the  declaration  of  rights  itself  proclaim- 
ing expressly  the  personal  freed<nn  of  the  negroes.  In  Massa- 
chusetts a  similar  article  was  interpreted  by  the  supreme  court 
to  have  emancipated  the  slaves  of  its  own  force  without  further 
legislation.  Throughout  the  North  the  effect  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  to  free  the  slaves  at  once  or  to  inaugurate  a 
movement  which  resulted  in  their  eventual  peaceful  emancipa- 
tion by  state  action.  Under  the  influence  of  the  same  ideal  of 
personal  Uberty,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  provided  for 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Northwest  Territories.  The 
fact  that  the  slaves  were  not  immetMately  emancipated  through- 
out the  entire  extent  of  the  Union  does  not  indicate  that  the 
Fathers  were  insincere  in  their  professions  of  belief  in  dvil  liberty, 
but  rather  that  they  were  the  victims  of  adverse  circumstafaces. 

How  much  farther  tha^nere  personal  freedom  from  physical 
restraintythe  R.evolutionary  idea  of  Uberty  extended  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Other  elements  of  freedom,  such  as  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  are  enumerated  in  all  the  revoluticmary  decla- 
rations of  rights.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  idea  of  free- 
dom entertained  by  the  Fathers  did  not  extend  so  far  as  to  include  • 
what  we  now  call  freedom  of  contract.* 

The  Revolutionary  idea  of  liberty  logically  required  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  that  is, 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  pubhcly  to  profess  his  religious  faith 
and  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

1  See,  for  a  gtatemeut  of  some  of  the  obstacles  to  em&ndp&tion,  JefiFeison,  NbUi  on 
Firgfjtia,  p.  151. 

>  Lieber,  tor  example,  in  his  work  on  Civil  Libtrty  and  Self-CovernmaU  (ist  ed., 
1853),  makes  no  mention  of  freedom  of  (xintract    A  proposition  to  amoid  the 

dedaration  of  rights,  by  adding  an  expressdeclaratioDoftherighttofreedomof  con- 
tract, was  made  in  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of  1S53,  but  was  not 
adopted. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  religious  liberty  was  a  doctrine  to  which 
the  American  people  were  naturally  inclined.  In  several  of  the 
colonies  it  had  been  vigorously  denied,  and  only  Rhode  Island 
and  Peo^ylyania  expressly  tolerated  all  Christian  sects.  The 
Puritan  idea^of  liberty,  as  has  been  stated,  laid  less  stress  on  legal 
rights  than  on  moral  attitudes,  but  the  formation  of  the  Union 
and  the  grojvth  of  a  national  spirit  rendered  sectarian  intolerance 
a,r<±a^/tSiis  enabling  Puritanism  at  last  to  rid  itself  of  its  worst 

,    delect    To  the  Revolutionary  leaders  freedom  of  thought  was  as) 
vital  as  freedom  of  conduct,  and  to  their  lasting  renown  they 

I   established  liberty  of  the  conscience  on  the  same  basis  as  liberty 

'    of  the  person  among  the  "natural,  essential,  and  unalienable" 
rights  of  man.^ 
The  Revolutionary  idea  of  religious  toleration  did  not  require 

L  that  the  public  offices  should  be  thrown  open  indiscriminately 
to  all  persons  without  regard  to  religious  faith.    In  Massachusetts    ■ 
all  state  officers  chosen  by  popular  election  were  expressly  re-   ■ 
quired  to  declare  their  bdief  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  in 
New  Hampshire  they  had  to  be  Protestants.    Vii^inia  set  a  better 
example  by  the  abolition  of  rel^ous  tests  for  office-holding  when 
the  first  state  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  but  a  majority  of 
the  states  which  adopted  constitutions  during  the  Revolutionary 
period  required  some  sort  of  a  religious  qualification  from  the 
holders  of  the  principal  public  offices.    The  opposition  to  re-  -. 
ligious  tests  was,  however,  strong  and  growing,  and  in  1787  the  ' 
Federal  Convention  provided  that  no  religious  test  should  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States-    Public  opinion  by  that  time  had  clearly  turned 
against  it,  and  most  of  tiie  states  got  rid  of  their  religious  tests 
for  office-holding  at  the  first  revision  of  their  constitutions. 
I    The  doctrine  of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State 
was  more  difficult  to  establish.    Several  of  the  colonies  had  been 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  a  haven  for  particular 
sects,  and  in  most  of  them  the  care  of  religion  was  generally  felt 
to  be  a  sacred  duty  of  government.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  the  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law  and 
the  clergy  of  that  church  were  maintained  out  of  the  public 
treasury  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas.    The  same 

1  See  Moasachusetta  DecIaiatioD  of  RighU,  art.  ii. 
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church  was  spedally  favored  by  the  colonial  governments  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  In  New  England,  outade  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  Independent  or  Congregational  Churches  were 
stroi^ly  favored,  and  the  Massachusetts  declaration  of  rights 
emphatically  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  making  suitable  pro- 
vision at  public  e^ense  "  for  the  institution  of  the  public  worship 
of  God."  '  With  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  the  established  and 
favored  churches  had  become  less  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit  the  idea 
of  a  privileged  church  came  into  conflict  with  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  conscience.  One  of  Jefferson's  most  cherished  enterprises 
was  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia. 
This  was  accomplished  immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.' The  assessment  of  the  citizens  for  the  support  of  religion 
by  public  authority  was  Anally  abandoned  in  Massachusetts  a 
half  century  later.*  With  the  fall  of  the  privileged  chiu-ches 
came  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  the  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  a  doctrine  which  followed  logically,  even  if  slowly, 
from  the  Revolutionary  beUef  in  the  natural  nobility  of  man. 

POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  most  important  consequence  of  the  Fathers'  belief  in  the 
natural  nobility  of  man  was  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  This  principle  was  expressed 
in  the  Massachusetts  declaration  of  rights  as  follows  i  "  The 
peciple  of  tliis  commonwealth  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  governing  themselves,  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
state;  and  do,  and  forever  hereafter  shall,  exerdse  and  enjoy 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not,  or  may  not 
hereafter  be,  by  them  e^ressly  delegatpd  to  the  United  States 
'  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  "  *  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  again  into  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  American 
Union.  The  relation  between  the  several  states  and  the  United 
States  has  already  been  suffideaitly  discussed.    The  people  of 

•AiLiH. 

*  See  JefFenut's  Notw  oh  Vtr^ttia,  Appendix  iil. 

*  See  Ctnutitutioii  tf  i78d,  utide  xi  of  the  Amendmoits,  Adopted  in  1833. 
*Art.  iv. 
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the  several  states  were  made  free  and  independent  of  all  foreign 
states  by  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  force  of  arms; 
but  they  were  never  free  and  independent  of  one  another.  Their 
unicffiTin  subjection  to  Great  Britain  was  succeeded  without  any 
break  by  their  imion  in  association  with  one  another.  The 
severalstates  are  sovereign  states  within  the  Union  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  mutually  equal  before  the  law  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  that  they  are  independent  of  one  another 
withinJhejpherer^WTfed  to  the  states.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
people~^asingle  state  are  in  no  sense  sovereign,  for  there  is 
no  power  reserved  to  them  of  which  they  may  not  be  stripped 
without  their  consent,  provided  that  the  people  of  three-fourths 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  so  will  it.  The  time-honored  phrase, 
a  sovereign  state,  is  a  flattering  fiction  to  which  the  people  of 
the  states  are  still  pleased  to  adhere ;  but  in  truth  it  means  no 
more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  guarantee  contained  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  that  each  state  shall  enjoy  a  repubhcan  form  of 
government,  '- 

The  essence  of  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  pec^le, 
as  applied  to  the  govermnent  of  the  states,  does  not  lie  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  tsonfeired  upon  the  state  governments  under 
the  federal  system,  but  in  the  fact  that  those  powers  in  the  last 
analysis  reside  in  the  people  themselves.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  published  "in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies."  The  Revolutionary  state 
constitutions  and  declarations  of  rights  were  all  likewise  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  the  "good  people"  of  the  several  states. 
The  Massachusetts  declaration  of  rights  is  very  explicit  on  this 
point.  "All  power  residing  originally  in  the  people,  and  being 
derived  from  them,  the  several  magistrates  and  officers  of  govern- 
ment, vested  with  authority,  whether  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial,  are  their  substitutes  and  agents,  and  are  at  all  times  ac- 
countable to  them."  ^  The  term,  sovereignty  of  the  people,) 
therefore,  as  applied  to  the  government  of  the  states,  does  not  t 
mean  state  sovereignty.  It  means  popufej  sovereignty.  It  does^ 
not  even  mean  popular  sovereignty  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  political  scientist.  It  has  a  more  general  meaning,  which 
Lincoln  has  so  well  expressed  in  the  phrase,  "govemmrat  of  the 
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people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  The  chief  agnificance 
of  the  doctdne  of  natural  rights,  as  understood  by  the  Fathers,  is 
that  it  helped  to  estabUsh  the  principle  that  the  governments 
of  the  American  states  should  be  governments  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  COMPACT 

The  second  of  the  original  principles  of  state  government  was 
expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  social  compact.  This  doctrine, 
like  that  of  natural  rights,  has  been  stated  in  imperishable  lan- 
guage in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  also  forms  one  of 
the  most  cherished  elements  of  the  political  creed  of  the  American 
people.  To  secure  the  rights  with  which  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator,  "governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the -consent  of  the  governed."  This"' 
doctrine  has  been  set  forth  with  greater  elaboration  and  precision 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Massachusetts  declaration  of  rights.  "The 
body  politic  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  assodation  of  individuals ; 
it  is  a  social  compact,  by  which  the  whole  people  covenants  with 
each  citizen,  ^d  each  dtizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall 
be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the  common  good,"  '  The  reason 
for  this  was  acceptably  furnished  by  Locke.  "  God,  having  made 
man  such  a  creature,  that,  in  His  own  judgment,  it  was  not  good 
for  him  to  be  alone,  put  him  mider  strong  obligations  of  necessity, 
convenience,  and  inclination,  to  drive  him  into  society,  as' well  as 
fitted  hjm  with  understanding  and  language  to  continue  ancT^yoy 
it;"  but,  "men  being,  as  has  been  said,  by  nature  all  free,  equal, 
and  independent,  no  one  can  be  put  out  of  this  estate  and  sub- 
jected to  the  political  power  of  another  without  his  own  consent, 
which  is  done  by  agreeing  with  other  men  to  join  and  unite  into 
a  community  for  their  comfortable,  safe,  and  peaceable  living 
one  amongst  another." 

'  For  the  then  cuirently  accepted  expknation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sodal  com- 
pact, see  John  Locke,  Second  Treatise  of  Govtmment,tii3.  vii,  viii.  See  also,  Thomas 
Paine,  Rights  of  Man  (Am.  edit,  of  1791),  pp.  38-40.  For  a.  contemporary  criti- 
cism of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  govenunent  in  a  social  compact,  see  Chipman's 
discussion  of  Paine's  treatment  of  this  subject,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of 
Governm&U  (1793),  pp.  108-110.  See  also  David  Hume,  Essays,  no.  34,  "Of  the 
Original  Contract,"  Edmund  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Reaoiution  in  Prance,  and 
Reeves's  History  of  En^h  Law,  died  by  Dicey,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law 
of  the  CtnufttattM,  7U1  ed.,  pp.  420-431. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  social  compact  therefore  really  meant  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Revolution  the  belief  that  established  governments 
of  some  sa|^ere  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  an^Pere  proper  institutions  for  the  control^f  the  people 
if  foimded  upon  their  consent.    But  who  were  these  "people"? 

The  fixst^tnhbrita.tive  answer  to  tliis  question  was  that  of  the 
United  States- Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  case  of  Dred  Scott. 
The  people,  said  the  court  in  substance,  are.  the  citizens  of  the 
states;  the  two  expressioils  have  the  same  meaning.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Dred  Scott  decision  left  a  persistent  doubt  as  to  who 
were  citizens.  This  doubt  was  finally  cleared  up  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  "All  persons 
bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state 
wherein  they  r^ide."  They  are  also  the  people,  in  the  consti- 
tutional sense  of  the  term,  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state 
wherein  they  reside.  The  people  of  a  state  are  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  make  up  the  body  of  American  citizens  in  that 
state.  Certainly  these  men,  women,  and  children,  as  a  body,  play 
no  active  part  in  the  working  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
state.  Is  their  authority  limited  to  a  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
acts  of  those  who  assume  to  speak  in  their  name  ?  If  so,  popular 
sovereignty  is  but  a  sham,  a  convenient  fiction  with  which  the 
powers  that  be  may  cloak  with  a  garb  of  l^ality  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  designs. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  REVOLUTION 

Popular  sovereignty,  as  understood  by  the  Fathers,  was  no 
sham,  but  a  stem  reality.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserts  that  "whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destmc- 
tive  of  these  ends"  (that  is,  the  ends  to  which  "governments  are 
instituted  among  men"),  "  it  is  the  righWof  the  people  to  alter 
or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foun- 
dation on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form 
as  shall  seem  most  lUtely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 
This  is  the  "sacred  right  of  revolution"  to  which  the  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress  appealed  "in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people"  of  the  Unitwl  Colonies.    It  is 

hull, ..  A''."->'^ii-' 
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asserted  in  a  more  philosophical  maimer  in  the  Massachusetts 
declaration  of  rights  of  1780.  "Government  is  instituted  for 
the  common  good;  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  people ;  and  not  for  the  profit,  honor,  or  private 
interest  of  any  one  man,  family,  or  class  of  men  :  Therefore  the 
people  alone  have  an  incontestable,  unalienable,  and  indefeasible 
right  to  institute  government ;  and  to  reform,  alter,  or  totally 
change  the  same,  when  their  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  require  it."  ^  Furthermore,  lest  this  right  of  revolu- 
tion be  rendered  worthless  by  powerful  and  lawless  usurpers, 
the  Massachusetts  declaration  of  fights  also  declared  that  "the 
people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  to  bear  arms  for  the  common 
defence,"  *  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  was 
guaranteed  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  original  states  generally  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  United  States.* 

There  was  nothing  revoludonary  in  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
of  revolution.  "Common  sense  teaches  us,"  wrote  Hume,  who 
will  hardly  be  classed  among  revolutionary  writers,  "that,  as 
government  binds  us  to  obedience  only  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  public  utility,  that  duty  must  always  in  extraordinary  cases, 
when  public  ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedience,  yield  to  the 
primary  and  original  obligation.  [i.e.  the  obligation  to  pursue 
the  interests  of  society].  .  .  .  Resistance,  therefore,  being 
admitted  to  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  question  can  only 
be  among  good  reasoners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity 
which  can  justify  resistance  and  render  it  lawful  or  commend- 
able." *  TTie  majority  of  the  American  people  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  certainly  believed  that  the  instances  of  oppression 
cited  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  justified  resistance. 
How  much  less  would  have  been  regarded  as  due  cause  for  violent 
revolt  we  havenomeansof  determining.  Certainly  not  much  less, 
or  the  Revolution  would  have  begun  sooner.  Opinion  among  the 
Revolutionary  leaders  varied  greatly.    Jefferson  has  recorded  the 

'Art,  vii.  "Art.  Kvii. 

*  Cf.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  ii  of  the  Amendments.  But  tliii 
right  dots  not  eitend  to  aliens,  not  does  it  operate  to  prevent  a  state  legislature 
from  enacting  reasanable  r^ulations  concerning  the  manner  in  which  arms  ghaJl  be 
kept  01  borne,  as  regulations  prohibidnK  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons. 

*  David  Hume,  Essays,  no.  33,  "Of  Passive  Obedience." 
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sentJmeQtthat  "a  little rebelbon  Dowand  thai  is  agood  thing. .  .  . 
It  is  a  medicine  necessary  for  the  sound  health  of  government."  ^ 
Adams,  we  know  by  his  own  confession,  was  po^essed  of  more 
misgiving  I  with  reference  to  the  value  of  a  resort  to  violence.* 
That  ther^  can  be  no,  yrgng  without  a  remedy  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  spirit  of  American  govermnent:  If  the  remedy  cannot  be 
foxmd  within  the  law,  it  must  be  sought  without  the  law.  Tlie 
final  test  of  right  and  wrong  exists  in  th&  individual  conscience, 
and  the  individual  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  deciding 
when  his  duty  requires  him  to  raise  his  hand  against  the  law. 

By  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787,  the  right  of  revolution 
was  definitely  taken  away  from  the  people  of  the  separate  states 
and  reserved  exclusively  to  the  people  of.  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Under  the  more  perfect  union  the  whole  power  of  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  protect  the  established  govern- 
ment of  any  state  against  domestic  viAence.*  There  can  be  no 
state  revolution,  therefore,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
national  revolution.  The  consriturions  of  most  of  the  states 
still  declare  that  the  people  have  at  all  times  the  right  to  "re- 
form, alter,  or  totally  change"  their  st&te  governments,  but 
in  several  of  these  it  is  expressly  stipulated' that  this  right  may  be 
exercised  only  "by  lawful  and  constitutional  methods."  This 
is  dearly  meant  to  exclude  a  resort  to  arms.  In  three  states, 
however,  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  and  Tennessee,  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  is  still  declared  to  be  wrong,*  which  seems 
like  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  original  right  of  state  revolution. 
This  attempt  is  certainly  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  of  a 
single  state,  since  the  right  of  revolution  ^as  denied  to  the  people 
of  a  single  state  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  right  of  revolu- 
tion still  exists,  but  may  now  be  exerdsed,  consistently  with  the 
prindples  of  American  government,  only  by  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  United  States.* 

» See  his  letter  to  James  Madison  (1787).    Wtrrki  (Ford's  ed.),  iv,  p.  36*. 

*  See  bis  Inauguisd  Address  to  CoDgnas,  March  4, 1797. 
'  a.  art.  iv,  sect.  4. 

*  "  TTie  doctrine  of  non-Rustance  against  arbitrary  power  and  oi^iessioo  is 
absurd,  slavish,  and  destnictive  of  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind,"  is  the 
language  of  the  New  Hampsluie  lull  of  rights. 

*  See  Luthei  v.  Boiden,  7  How.  i. 
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The  power  that  remains  to  the  people  of  the  several  states 
is  the  power  of  public  opinion.  The  nature  of  this  power  need 
not  be  discussed  here,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  understood  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  was  broad  enough  to  include  all  those 
rights  which  were  felt  to  be  necessary  and  proper  for  a  free  and 
effective  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
Massachusetts  declaration  of  rights  provides  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  public  meeting,  and  the 
right  of  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  legislature.'  Similar  provisions  to  protect  and 
cherish  the  power  of  public  opinion  were  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  states  and  of  the  United  States.*  The  Massa- 
chusetts declaration  of  rights  also  contains  an  express  exhorta- 
tion of  the  people  to  make  good  use  of  their  power.*  Opinions 
differed  as  to  the  practital  effect  of  such  provisions  in  the  state 
declarations  of  rights.  It  was  dearly  the  intention  of  the 
founders  of  the  original  state  governments,  however,  that  the 
will  of  the  people  should  prevail. 

THE   REIGN   OF   LAW 

Since  the  people  can  ordinarily  exercise  no  direct  power  ^cept 
that  of  public  opinion,  the  only  sure  way  in  wbich  tiie  will  of  the 
people  can  be  made  to  prevail  is  through  the  reign  of  law,  depend- 
ing for  its  force  upon  the  consent  of  the.  governed.  This  was 
what  the  framers  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution  meant  when 
they  declared  the  object  of  the  social  compact  J;o  be  a  covenant  of 
the  ptople  with  one  another,  "that  all  shall  be  governed  by 
certain  laws  for  the  common  good,"  *  Hence  their  declaration 
of  rights  asserts  that  "each  individual  of  the  society  has  a  right 
to  be  protected  by  it  in  the  eijjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  according  to  standing-  laws."  *  The  same  principle 
was  established  in  all  the  states.  For  every  wrong  there  is  in- 
tended  to  be  a  remedy  at  law.    I^Tot  even  the  public  officer  may 

>  Arts,  ivi,  lix,  and  zzi. 

>  Constitutioa  of  the  United  States,  i,  6,  and  art.  i  of  the  Amendments. 
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set  himself  above  the  law,  substituting  b^  will  for  that  of  the 
people.  He  must  submit  like  the  rest  ofthe  people  to  the  rule 
of  the  people's  law,  "to  the  end  it  may  be  a  govenmient  of  laws 
and  not  of  men."  The  chief  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
social  compact,  as  imderstood  by  the  Fathers,  is  that  it  helped 
to  establish  the  principle  that  the  government  of  the  American 
states  should  be  a  government  of  laws,  deriving  their  force  from 
the  consent  of  tha  pjoyfmftH.  "^         ""  — — 

'  'I'he  principle  of  the  reign  of  law  has  never  been  directly  at- 
tacked in  America  except  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  established  governments  of  any  sort,  but  it  has  often 
been  indirectly  attacked  by  means  of  strained  interpretations  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  law.  By  some  it  has  been  said  that  a 
law  is  a  rule  of  conduct  that  vifj^  be  enforced  in  the  courts.' 
Such  an  interpretation  converts  the  reign  of  law  mto  an  arbitrary 
personal  government  by  judges.  Others  have  said  that  law  is 
the  executive's  notion  of  the  will  of  the  people.*  This  inter- 
pretation converts  the  reign  of  law  into  an  arbitrary  personal 
government  by  governors,  mayors,  and  other  persons  temporarily 
entrusted  by  the  people  with  executive  authority.  The  state 
governments  were  not  originally  intended  to  be  either  judicial 
oligarchies  or  executive  tyrannies.  Law,  as  the  founders  of  the  ^ 
state  governments  used  the  term,  meant  the  will  of  the  people  1 
as  understood  and  formulated  in  the  shape  of  constitutions  anAf 
statutes,  ordinances  and  by-laws,  and  other  proper  acts  of  au-j 
thority  by  the  people  themselves  or  those  to  whom  the  power  of 
law-making  should  be  duly  delegated.'  Difficulties  may,  and  id 
fact  do,  arise  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  law,  when  made,  but  the  law  of  the  land  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  intent  of  the  people  or  their  representatives,  as  indicated 
by  their  formal  enactment  of  rules  for  the  good  conduct  of  society. 
The  purpose,  to  establish  as  firmly  as  pos^ble  the  reign  of  law 
is  revealed  particularly  in  the  declaration  that  "no  subject  shall 
be  iurested,  imprisoned,  despoiled,  or  deprived  of  his  property, 
immuiuties,  or  privileges,  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  estate,  but  by  the  judg- 

'  James  C.  Carter,  Lav,  Us  Origin,  Nature,  and  Grinpth. 
■  Brand  Whitlock,  On  the  Enforcement  of  Law  in  CiUes. 
*  Fiands  Lieber,  Principks  of  Political  and  Legal  RertHenevtics. 
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ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land." '  This  purpose  is 
further  revealed  in  the  declaratiom  against  taxation  without 
representation  *  and  in  the  articles  defining  the  relations  between 
the  civil  and  military  authorities.'  Finally  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared that  "the  power  of  suspending  the  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  ought  never  to  be  exercised  but  by  the  legislature,  or 
by  authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised  in  such  particular 
cases  only  as  the  legislature  diall  expressly  provide  for."  *  This 
last  declaration  covers  not  only  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act,^  but  also  of  all  acts  wh^t^ver.  Thus  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  to  be  established  through  the  reign  of  law. 

The  principle  of  the  reign  of  law,  unlike  that  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  is  one  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the  English  race, 
and  was  inherited  by  the  American  people  along  with  their  lan- 
guage." It  received,  however,  a  new  and  broader  meaning  in 
America  through  its  connection  with  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  Ours  is  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,  but  the  people  govern  by  maintaining  the  supremacy 
of  laws,  sanctioned  by  pubKc  opinion. 

IHE  REPDBUCAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMEIJT 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question.  What  is  a 
republican  form  of  government  ?  The  question  is  important, 
since  several  cases  of  doubt  have  already  arisen  and  others  are 
likely  to  arise. 

The  obligation  imposed  upon  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
to  the  states  a  republican  form  of  government  implies  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  states  themselves  to  provide  governments  republi- 
can in  form.  All  the  states  had  governments  when  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  all  these  state  governments  were 
left  by  the  Constitution  unchanged.  Th^  were  accepted 
precisely  as  they  were,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  were  such  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  states  to  provide.    Hence, 

'  Massachusetts  d«dantion  of  rights,  art  lii. 

*  Ibid.,  alts,  niii  and  i. 

'Ibid.,  arts,  xivii,  xxviii,  ajid  xvii. 

*  Cf .  ConalJtutJon  of  the  United  States,  i,  g. 

*  See  A.  V.  Dicey,  Introduainn  lo  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Ike  ConsHmim,  pt.  ii. 
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when  some  eighty  years  later  it  was  contended  that  a  state  which 
denied  the  suffrage  to  women  was  not  republican  in  form,  the 
reply  was  conclusive  that,  although  one  of  the  original  states 
granted  votes  to  women  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  others  did  not,  and  therefore  equal  suffrage  for  men 
and  women  could  not  be  essential  to  the  republican  form  of 
government  in  the  United  States.' 

The  original  state  governments  were  certainly  republican  in 
form,  but  were  they  the  only  republican  forms  permitted  by  the 
Federal  Constitution?  James  Madison,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  observed  that  "whenever  the 
states  may  choose  to  substitute  other  republican  forms,  they  have 
a  right  to  do  so  and  to  claim  the  federal  guaranty  for  the  latter."  * 
Just  how  different  the  various  other  forms  may  be  and  still  be 
republican  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  nritber 
Madison  nor  any  other  member  of  the  Federal  Convention 
ventured  to  say.  Recently  the  system  of  direct  legislation  or, 
as  it  is  often  designated,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  has  been 
assaUed  on  the  ground  that  its  adoption  by  a  state  is  a  violation 
of  the  republican  fonn,  and  hence  forbidden  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Congress,  however,  has  not  refused  to  admit  the 
senators  and  representatives  chosen  by  the  states  which  have 
adopted  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  that  form  of  govern- 
ment must  therefore  be  regarded  as  duly  republican.*  What 
other  innovations  in  state  government  may  be  adopted  without 
exceeding  the  limits  of  the  republican  form,  can  be  likewise  de- 
termined by  experiment.  The  states  are  free  to  establish  such 
political  institutions  for  the  expression  and  execution  of  the  will 
of  the  people  thereof  as  they  see  fit,  but  the  United  States  is  the  ► 
final  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  institutions  so  established.  * 

The  constitutionality  of  procedure  for  direct  legislation  by  the 
people  was  attacked  upon  the  theory  that  the  repubhcan  form 
of  government  is  bound  up  with  so-called  representative  govern- 
ment, that  is,  a  form  of-  government  in  which  the  will  of  the 
people  is  expressed  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
representatives.  Some  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.    Madison,  whose  opinion 

'  Cf.  MinorTit.  Happersett,  *i  Wall.  i6j.  '  The  Ftdtralut,  no.  43, 

■Cf.  Pacific  States  Tde[4ioiie  and  Telegraph  Co.  EI).  Oregon,  2:3  U.  S.,  118. 
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/is  inferior  to  none,  wrote  in  one  place  that  he  meant  by  the  term, 
,'  repttblic,  "a  government  in  which  the  scheme  of  representation 
;  t£^es  place."  ^  Jefferson  also  has  used  language  which  seems 
to  imply  that  he  deemed  representative  government  the  chief 
characteristic  of  republicanism.^  In  another  place,  however, 
Madison  seems  to  hold  a  different  opinion.^  "What  then,"  he 
inquires,  "are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  republican  form? 
Were  an  answer  to  this  question  to  be  sought,  not  by  recurring 
to  principles,  but  in  the  application  of  the  term  by  political 
writers  to  the  constitutions  of  different  states,  no  satisfactory 
one  would  ever  be  found.  Holland,  in  which  no  particle  of  the 
supreme  authority  is  derived  from  the  people,  has  passed  almost 
universally  under  the  denomination  of  a  republic.  The  same 
title  has  been  bestowed  on  Venice,  Ti;here  absolute  power  over  the 
great  body  of  the  people  is  exercised  in  the  most  absolute  manner 
by  a  small  body  of  hereditary  nobles.  Poland,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  aristocracy  and  of  monarchy  in  their  worst  forms,  has  been 
dignified  with  the  same  appellation.  The  government  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  one  repubhcan  branch  only,^  combined  with  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  and  monarchy,  has  with  equal  impropriety 
been  frequently  placed  on  the  list  of  republics.  These  examples, 
,  which  are  nearly  as  dissimilar  to  each  other  as  to  a  genuine  re- 
public, show  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  the  term  has 
^been  used  in  political  disqmsitioUs." 

Madison's  own  definition  follows.  "If  we  resort  for  a  criterion 
,  to  the  different  principles  on  which  different  forms  of  government 
are  established,  we  may  define  a  republic  to  be,  or  at  least  may 
bestow  that  name  on,  a  government  which  derives  all  its  powers 
directly  or  inoirectlyfrom  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  is 
administered  by'persons  holding  their  oiEces  during  pleasure,  for 
a  limited  period,  or  during  good  behavior.  It  is  essentuU  to  such 
a  government  that  it  be  derived  from  the  great  body  of  the  so- 
ciety, not  from  an  inconsiderable  proportion,  or  a  favored  class 

'  See  The  FederalisI,  no.  lo.    See  also  ibid.,  no.  14. 

*See  his  First  Inaugural.  See  also  his  letters  to  Bupont  de  Nemours  and) 
Samuel  Kercheval  {1816) ;  Works  (Ford's  ed:),  i,  pp.  24,  18. 

*  The  FederalisI,  no,  39. 

*  Madison  means  the  House  of  Commons.  John  Adams  sometimes  described 
the  government  of  England  as  a  "monarchical  republic."  See  C.  M.  Walsh,  The 
FoHlicai  Science  of  John  Adatm,  ch.  xviii. 
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of  it ;  otherwise  a  handful  of  tyrannical  nobles,  exerdsiog  their 
oppre^ons  by  a  delegation  of  their  powers,  might  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  republicans  and  claim  for  their  government  the  honorable 
title  of  republic.  It  is  sufficient  for  such  a  govemmeot  that  the 
persons  administering  it  be  appointed,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  the  people ;  and  that  they  hold  their  appointment 
by  either  of  the  tenures  jusftu^dfied ;  otherwise  every  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  every  other  popular  govern- 
ment that  has  been  or  can  be  well  organized  or  well  executed, 
would  be  degraded  from  the  republican  character." 

An  entirely  different  view  is  set  forth  by  Paine.'  "The  only 
forms  of  government  are  the  democratital,  the  aristocratical, 
the  monarchical,  and  what  is  now  called  the  representative. 
What  is  called  a  republic,  is  not  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Republican  government  is  no  other  than  govern-  i 
ment  established  and  conducted  for  the  interest  of  the  public.  I 
...  It  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  particular  form, 
but  it  most  naturally  associates  with  the  rq>resentative  form,  as 
being  best  calculated  to  secure  the  end  for  which  a  nation  is  at 
the  expense  of  supporting  it."  Thus  Paine  solves  the  perplexing 
problem  concerning  the  nature  of  the  republican  form  of  govetn- 
Taeot  by  denying  the  existence  of  such  a  form. 

There  is  a  better  solution  of  the  problem.  The  first  act  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Massachusetts  constitutipn  of  1780 
was  to  vote  that  thd  new  government  to  be  established  be  a 
"free  republic."  Tlie  second  act  was  to'define  that  term  as 
follows:  "It  is  the  essence  of  a  free  republic  that  the  people  be 
governed  by  fixed  laws  of  their  own  making."  *  This  definition  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  straightforward  statement  of  the  two 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  the  original  state  govern- 
ments were  established,  namely,  the  princi^es  of  the  sovere^ty 
of  the  people  and  of  the  reign  of  law.  A  repubhcan  form  of 
government,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  the  will  of  the  people  is 
the  highest  source  of  authority  and  looks  for  its  interpretation  and 
execution  to  responsible  agents  acting  under  the  forms  of  law.* 

'  HiomAS  Paine,  The  Rights  <^  Man  (Am.  ed.  of  1793),  pt.  ii,  pp.  18-19. 

'  Journal  of  the  Massachus^ls  ConsHluUonai  Comenlicn,  jyjo-ijSo,  p.  14. 

'  See  The  opinion  of  Justice  James  Wlson  in  Ciasholm  w.  Georgia,  1  Dall.,  419 

(1793)-  a.'wusitn's  (foffa.i.ase. 


CHAPTER  m 

THS  OKIGINAL  FOKHS  OF  STATE  GOVERITHEirr 

The  republican  form  of  government  obviously  admits  a  wide 
latitude  in  the  adoption  of  institutions  by  which  the  fundamental 
principles  of  republicanism  may  be  reduced  to  practice.  Al- 
though no  standard  or  uniform  type  of  republican  government 
was  adopted  by  the  states  during  the  revolutionary  period,  there 
was  substantial  agreement  concerning  the  main  features  of  such 
a  government. 

ADOPTION  OF  ORIGINAL  CONSTITUTIONS 

/  In  the  beginning  the  fundamental  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  states  were  sysfflfiatically  and  authoritatively  set  forth  in 
special  written  documents  or  constitutions.  These  constitutions 
vietf.  nppnared  in  various  ways.  Ill  Virginia  the  first  constitution 
was  drafted  by  a  revolutionary  convention  in  the  spring  of  1776 
without  express  authority  fron^Re  people.  It  was  put  into 
effect  by  the  body  which  drafted  it,'  and  whicE^antinued  to  exist 
»  as  an  ordinary  legislature  exercising  authority  by  virtue  of  the 
constitution  promulgated  by  itself.  Jefferson  criticized  this 
mode  of  preparing  a  constitution  as  grossly  irregidar,  since  the 
convention  had  in  effect  usurped  the  "natural  right"  of  the 
people  to  determine  for  themselves  the  conditions  of  the  "social 
compact."  '  This  constitution  endured,  however,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and,  though  never  formally  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  approval,  received  the  sanction  of  pubUc  opinion. 
TTie  same  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted  in  several  of  the  origi- 
nal states.'     In  Pennsylvania  a  less  objectionable  mode  of 

'  Notes  on  Virginia  (ed.  of  i83q),  pp.  125-130. 

*  Notably  in  South  Carolina  (1776)  and  New  Jersey  (1777).  In  fi»iii  tbe  original 
coustitutioDS  of  these  three  states  were  in  no  wise  (Merent  from  ordin&ry  statutes. 
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proceeding  was  pursued.'     In  ConnecUoit  and  Rhode  Island     f 
the  governments  established  under  the  royal  charters  of  1663 
»|d  1663  were  continued  in  force  by  the  legislatures  of  1776 
^|hout  special  action  by  the  people.* 

In  Massachusetts  the  provisional  government  established  in 
1775  continued  on'  a  purely  revolutionary  basis  until  1780, 
lite,  legislature  of  1778  attempted  to  substitute  a  constitutional 
basis,  but  the  draft  of  a  new  constitution^^  when  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  approval  at  a  special  election,  was  rejected  by-an 
overwhelming  majority,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  no  ordinary 
legislature  had  the  power  to  draft  a  new  constitution,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  submission  to  the  j^ple.  The  legislature  of  lyyp 
therefore  submitted  to  the  people  the^  proposition  whether  oiy' 
not  they  would  elect  delegates  to  a  special  constitutional  con-\ 
yention.  The  pet^le  accepted  the  proposition,  whereupon  the 
legislature  called  a  special  election  of  delegates,  who  framed  a 
new  draft  of  a  cynstitutJon.  submitted  it  to  the  people  for  their  . 
approval,"  and  adjourned  until  the  election  should  have  been 
held.  This  constitution  met  with  the  popular  approval,  and 
was  duly  proclaimed  on  their  authority  by  the  convention, 
which  thereupon  adjourned  sine  die.  Such  was  the  latest  of  the 
various  methods  by  which  the  people  of  the  original  states  ex- 
changed their  "  natural  rip|hfa  "  fn^-  riyiL  ri^ts  UDon  t^e  secure 
tasTs"  of  a  "  ■"YJal  rfmipact."  ' 

Thus  was  developed' Ihe  characteristic  American  practice  1 
with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  written  constitutions.  This  \ 
practice,  though  not  at  fii^t  uniform,  tended  towards  the  reco^-     - 

In  four  other  states,  New  Hampshire  {1776),  Delaware  (1776),  New  Yorit  (1777), 
and  Georgia  (1777),  the  original  coiutitutioiis  were  framed  by  legislative  bodies 
which  had  eipress  authority  therefor  from  the  people,  but  did  not  provide  for  the 
submission  thereof  in  any  manner  to  the  people.  See  W.  F.  Dodd,  Tilt  Revision 
and  Amendment  of  State  Constitutions,  ch.  i,  esp.  at  p.  34. 

'  See  Thomas  Paine,  The  Rights  0}  Man  («d.  of  179a),  pt,  ii,  j^,  H-iS- 

The  PeDDsylvania  plan  of  spedaJ  authorizatioD  by  the  pei^e  and  JnfoTmal  nib- 
mission  to  the  people  was  followed  in  Maryland  (1776),  North  Carolina  (1776), 
f  and  South  Carolina  (1778).  In  Massachusetts  (1778)  there  was  a  formal  submis- 
sion to  the  people  in  tbdr  town-meetings,  but  the  document  so  submitted  was  re- 
jected  by  them. 

*  See  Thayer's  Cases  on  Conslitulionai  Lain,  i,  p.  433. 

■This  method  was  pursued  in  New  Hampshire  in  1781  and  1781,  hut  the 
documents  so  submitted  were  rejected  by  the  people;  and  agun,  this  time  suc- 
ceariully,  in  1783. 
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nition  of  thtee^am  principles :  (i)  the  distinction  between  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  law;    (a)  the  distinction  between  the 
constitutional  convention  and  the  ordinar^egislative  body  |^ 
the  state ;  and  (3)  the  submission  of  proposed  constitutions  t(^^ 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 


RESERVATION  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TO  PEOPLE 

The  prime  object  of  the  adoption  of  written  constitutions  was 
to  set  forth  the  fundamental  laws  for  the  government  of  the  states, 

^  that  is,  the  laws  governing  the  frame  of  government  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  powers  between  the  various  depositaries  of  poUtical 
authority,  and  thereby  securely  to  establish  the  sovere^ty  of 
the  people  through  the  rei^Hof  law.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
scious of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  relying  on  the  reign 
of  law,  the  framers  of  the  original  constitutions  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  write  into  them,  and  thus  put  beyond  the  power  of 
temporary  custodians  of  public  authority  to  impair  or  destroy, 
^certain  ancient  privileges  of  freeborn  Englishmen,  now  at  last 

-  -  placed  for  Americans  on  the  secure  footing  of  popular  rights. 
These  rights  must  be  distinguished  from  principles  of  govern- 
ment, strictly  speaking,  although  the  two  were  often  thrown 
together  in  the  state  papers  of  the  American  Revolution.     They 
may  be  traced  through  the  g^eat  constitutional  documents  of  the 
EngUsh  race,  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  various  notable  acts  of  ParHament,  to  fliSTJeclara- 
"Hoh  of  Independence  and  the  other  declarations  of  rights  con- 
tained in  American  Revolutionary  state  papers.     No  two  of 
these  declarations  of  rights  are  precisely  the  same.     Since,  how- 
ever, unusual  care  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  contained  in  the  iJassachusetts  constitution  of  1 
1780,  this  document  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  American  / 
declaration  of  nglits.'    Some  of  these  rights  have  already  been 
enumerated.    We  rest  in  the  main  were  intended  to  establish  (  ■ 
on  the  firmest  possible  basis  the  forms  and  procedure  of  the  Eng-  * 
Ush  common  law  as  the  basis  of  the  American  legal  system. 
Thus  trial  by  jiury  was  to  be  "held  sacred."    In  addition  the 
issue  of  general  search  warrants,  the  enactment  of  ex  post  facto 
laws  and  biUs  of  attainder,  the  exaction  of  excessive  bail,  and  the 

hull, ..  A''."->X'^' 
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impositioD  of  excessive  fines  or  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
'were  prohibited.'    Most  of  the  guarantees  of  rights  of  this  char- 

Jr  were  afterwards  repeated  in  the  Federal  Constitution.' 
se  declarations  of  rif^ts  were  in  substance  constitutional  I 
_  EaEoinsHpf"  t^hfipowersoTthe  state  ^id  federal  governments,  I 
and  this  practice  of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  established  govern- 
ments in  state  and  nation  by  the  reservation  of  rights  to  the 
people  has  been  universally  followed  in  the  United  States.  It 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  contributions  of  the 
Fathers  to  the  science  of  govenxment. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Massachusetts  declaration  of 
ri^ts  makes  no.  distijuitiaiL  between  the  rights  of  men  in  general 
and  those  of  citizens  in  particular.  Apparently' it  was  assimied 
tEat  there  woiiTd  be  no  considerable  class  of  persons  within  the 
Commonwealth  who  would  not  also  be  citizens.  In  most  of  the  >- 
original  states,  however,  there  were  such  classes  of  persons'ln 
considerable  numbers,  namely,  immigrant  indentured  servants 
and  negro  slaves.  The  former  consisted  of  persons  "held  to 
service"  only  temporarily  and  destined  eventually  to  enjoy  the 
dvil  and  political  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  same  terms  as 
native  citizens.  The  latter  in  several  of  the  states  were  not 
admitted  to  full  citizenship,  even  if  maniunittaj.  Outside  of 
the  southernmost  states,  however,  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
seem  to  have  expected,  or  at  any  rate  desired,  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  racial  discriminations  in  American  law.'  Ulti- 
mately indeed  this  came  to  pass,  and  the  negro  was  admitted 
to  full  civil  and  political  equality  with  the  white  citizen.*  At 
the  same  time  the  growth  of  a  very  considerable  class  of  persons 
was  recognized,  who  were  not  citizens,  namely,  alien  and  un- 
naturalized immigrants.  Accordingly  when  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  framed,  an  im- 
portant distinction  was  made  between  citizens  and  other  persons 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states.  No  state  may  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  Unites  States,  and 
in  addition  no  state  may  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 

*  See  Declaration  of  Rights,  arts,  ni,  xiii,  xiv,  iv,  xxiv,  xxv,  and  ixvi. 
'Alt.  i,  sect.  9)  art.  iii,  sect,  z;   and  arts,  i  to  viii  of  the  amendments. 
'A.  lincoln,  Address  at  Cooper  Union,  Feb.  27,  t86o. 

*  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
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property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  the 
f  qual  protection  of  the  laws.  Hence  aliens  may  not  claim  as  of 
right  the  special  privileges  and  immmiities  of  citizens,'  but  tlu^ 
are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  reign  of  law  and  to  the  sa^K 
"  ^otection  against  arbitraiy  and  tyrannical  oppression  as  native 

THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 
There  is  nothing  in  the  original  declarations  of  rights  to  indi- 
Ictite  that  the  electoral  franchise  or  so-called  "right"  to  vote  was 
Vegarded  as  one  of  the  "natiu:al,  essential  and  unahenable"  rights 
of  man  or  even  4f  citizens.  Indeed  the  language  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts declaration  of  rights  seems  to  imply  that  the  suffrage 
was  a  privilege  to  be  conferred  only  upon  those  whose  claims 
thereto  could  be  proven  by  some  general  test  of  fitness;  but 
what  that  test  of  fitness  should  be  is  not  indicated.'  The  language 
of  the  Virginia  declaration  of  rights  is  more  ezphdt.  "All  men, 
having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common  interest  with, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  right  of  suffrage,"  * 
This  rule,  or  the  similar  rule  laid  down  in  the  Pennsylvania  dec- 
laration of  rights,*  clearly  recognizes  a  right  to  vote,  but  also 
clearly  implies  that  that  right  extends  only  to  those  who  have 
something  at  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  tie  sovereignty  of  the 
people  and  the  ragn  of  law,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  What  should  be  the  requisite 
"sufficient  evidence,"  however,  is  not  specified  in  any  declara- 
tion of  rights. 

In  the  first  constitutions  of  most  of  the  original  states,  the  i 
suffrage  qualifications  actually  established  were  in  fact  substan-  V 
tially  the  same  as  those  that  had  existed  under  the  colonial 
governments  before  the  Revolution,    Indeed  this  is  expressly 
provided  in  the  Virginia  constitution,  and  consequently  the 
right  to  vote  in  that  state  was  restrict^  to  the  owners  of  fifty 

*  Foi  examjiJe,  the  "ri^t"  to  own  land  or  the  "right"  to  vote.  But,  as  will 
appear,  aliens  have  often  been  granted  special  privil^es  of  dttzenship  in  advance 
of  oatuializatioii. 

■  See  an  act  of  Connecticut,  1776,  par.  4<  cited  by  J.  B.  Thayei,  Cases  on  CtmsUlu- 
tiomd  LaV),  i,  p.  433. 

»Art.ix. 

•Art.vi. 

•Ait.vii. 
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acres  of  uninhabited  land  or  of  twenty-five  acres  with  a  house, 
or  in  towns  to  the  owners  of  a  house  and  lot.  In  Massachusetts  . 
the  suffrage  was  restricted  to  "male  inhabitants  of  twenty-one/ 
-^ears  of  B^e  and  upwards,  having  a  freehold  estate  within  thel 
Commonwealth  of  the  annual  income  of  three  pounds,  or  any 
estate  of  the  value  of  sixty  pounds."  In  the  sta**^  pTu^a||y  ^^ 
suffrage  was  restricted  to  the  owners  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less,  or  an  equivalent  yaniip^  ^^  p''ftpf'^Y '"  some  other  tangible 
Uonn.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  suffrage  was  extended  to 
all  taxpayers,  in  Georgia,  to  all  tax  payers  possessing  property 
valued  at  ten  pounds  and  also  to  "mechanic^Land  in  Vermont, 
which  copied  the  article  of  the  Pennsylvania  ^[^ration  of  rights 
relatingto  thesuffrage,  thevotewasgranted  to"everyman  .  .  . 
who  is  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior  and  will  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath  (or  affirmation),"  called  the  freeman's  oath:  "I 
solemnly  swear,  by  the  ever  living  God  (or  affirm,  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God),  that  whenever  I  am  called  to  give  my  vote  or 
suffrage,  touching  any  matter  that  concerns  the  State  of  Ver-  ' 
mont,  I  will  do  it  so,  as  in  my  conscience,  I  shall  judge  will 
most  conduce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same,  as  established  by 
the  constitution,  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  man." 

This  is  the  closest  approach  to  manhood  suffrage  to  be  found  •- 
in  any  state  under  the  original  state  constitutions.  In  Virginia, 
Jefferson  tells  us,  "the  majwrty  of  the  men  in  the  state,  who  pay 
and  fight  for  its  support,  are  unrepresented  in  the  legislature ; 
the  roll  of  freeholders  entitled  to  vote  not  including  generally 
the  half  of  those  on  the  roll  of  the  mihtia,  or  of  the  tax-gatherers."' 
In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  estimated,  approximately  sixteen  or  . 
^seventeen  per  cent  of  the  population  were  entitled  to  vote,  that  is, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  adult  males.*  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Vermont  the  proportion  of  the  adult  males  entitled  to  vote  must 
have  been  larger,  but  in  the  other  northern  states  the  franchise 
was  restricted  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Virginia  was  fairly  typical  of  conditions  in  the  South.* 

'  Ntiles  on  VirpiUa,  ch.  xiii. 

*J.  F.  Jameson,  "Did  the  Fathers  vote?"  in  the  Nev England  Maga^ae,  Jan. 
1S90. 

*  In  Georgia,  however,  there  was  a  comparativdy  low  property  qualificatfon,  and 
in  North  Carolina  there  was  only  a  tax-paying  qitaJificatioD  for  electors  of  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 
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Jefferson,  in  his  plan  of  a  constitution  for  Virginia,  drafted  in 
1783,  when  it  was  supposed  by  him  that  a  constitutional  con- 
vention would  be  shortly  summoned,  advocated  that  the  fran- 
fchise  be  conferred  on  all  free  male  citizens  of  full  age  and  sound 
[mind,  who  should  reside  in  any  county  of  the  state  for  one  year 
Ipreceding  an  election  or  who  should  possess  real  property  therein, 
'or  be  enrolled  in  the  militia.  This  would  have  been  substan- 
tially the  same  as  manhood  suSrage  with  apparently  the  possi- 
bility of  plural  votes  for  land-owners,  unless  the  elections  in  all 
counties  should  be  held  on  the  same  day.  This  plaji,jiowever, 
came  to  nothi^^  The  franchise  provided  for  the  Northwest 
Territory  und^^e  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  also  represented 
Jefferson's  idelsof  sound  public  policy,  was  restricted  to  the 
owners  of  fifty  acres  of  land.  Under  the  conditions,  especially 
the  land  policy,  then  prevailing  in  the  old  Northwest,  this  fran- 
chise confined  the  use  of  the  ballot  to  settlers  of  some  substance, 
and  without  doubt  accurately  expressed  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time  with  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  electorate.        1 

In  short,  the  principle  of  manhood^suffrage  was  not  among  >^ 
the  ongiiiaI.piindplcs  of  state  government.    It  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  them,  however,  nor  was  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  electoral  franchise  inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  original  state  electorates  were  constructed.    Indeed, 
in  New  Jersey  properly  qualified  women  were  allowed  to  vote 
for  a  number  of  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.    In 
general,  however,  the  franchise  was  limited  to  men  possessing^ 
at  least  homesteads  of  their  own,  or  equivalent  amounts  o!i 
stock  in  trade,  and  thereby  gaining  independent  livelihoods. 
The  wage-earning  classes  were  for  the  most  part  excluded  from   ■ 
the  electorate.     This  exclusion  did  not  affect  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people  as  it  would  to-day.  But  it  restricted  the  use 
of  the  ballot  in  the  main  to  the  independent  farmers  and  pro- 
prietors of  plantations  and  to  the  commercial  and  professional 
classes.     In  other  words,  the  people  placed  tjieir  governments  in^ 
the  bunds  of  the  propertied  classes,  preferring  in  practice  a 
somewhat  aristocratic  government  to  that  government  of  the 
masses  which  their  theory  of  the  natural  nobility  of  man  would 
seem  to  have  demanded.  ' 

Hie  same  rules  were  acted  upon  in  the  construction  of  all  the 
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organs  of  state  government.  "Hie  members  of  the  several  state 
I^islfttures,  the  governors  and  other  high  executive  officers,  andi 
the  judiciary  were  necessarily  required  to  possess  at  least  thel 
same  qualifications  as  ordinary  voters,  and  in  many  cases  thel 
property  qualifications  were  considerably  greater.  Thus  in 
Massachusetts  members  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature 
were  required  to  possess  real  estate  of  the  value  of  at  least  one 
hundred  pounds,  or  other  property  of  at  least  twice  that  value. 
Senators  were  required  to  possess  not  less  than  three  times  as 
much  property  as  representatives,  and  the  governor  was  re- 
quired to  possess  not  less  than  one  thousai^pounds  in  real 
estate.  Similar  real  estate  qualifications  wei^Hguired  in  New 
Hampshire  and  North  Carolina.  In  Maryland  tlie  qualification  - 
imposed  upon  the  governor  was  that  he  should  possess  five 
thousand  pounds  in  lawful  money,  and  in  South  Carolina  the 
sum  was  filed  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  In  the  remaining  states 
the  theory  of  government  by  a  governing  class  was  not  pushed 
so  far.  In  all,  nevertheless,  the  fundamental  principle  obtained 
that  government  is  a  delegated  and  limited  trust,  that  all  au- 
thority not  conferred  is  reserved,  and  that  in  fact  there  are 
grave  questions,  lying  deeper  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  over  which  government  in  none  of  its  branches  has 
just  control.  Indeed)  unless  this  principle  had  been  recognized,  - 
some  of  the  original  state  governments  would  not  have  been 
people's  governments  at  all,  but  oUgarchies  based  upon  wealth 
and  masquerading  under  rejuublican  Forms. 

0  THE  DIVISION  OF  POWERS" 

The  pnndple  of  the  division  of  powers  was  set  forth  in  th«^ 
Massachusetts  declaration  of  rights  as  follows;  "In  the  govern- 
ment-^ this  commonwealth  the  legfelative  department  shall 
never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  or  either  of 
them;  the  executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and 
judidal  powers  or  either  of  them ;  the  judicial  shall  never  exer- 
cise the  legislative  and  executive  powers  or  either  of  them :  to 
the  end  it  may  be  a  government  of  Laws  and  not  of  men." ' 
The  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  adopted  in  1783,  declared 
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that  "the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  [powers]  ought  to 
be  kept  as  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  each  o^er  as  the 
nature  of  a  free  govenunent  will  admit,  or  as  is  consistent  with 
that  chain  of  connection  that  binds  the  whole  fabric  of  the  con- 
stitution in  one  indissoluble  bond  of  union  and  amity."  Mary- 
land adopted  the  maxim  in  the  most  unqualified  tenns,  declar- 
ing that  "the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  of  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other." 
\  Six  of  the  twelve  states,  which  adopted  new  constitutions  during 

\  the  Revolutionary  period,  that  is,  all  of  the  states  which  adopted 
declarations  of  ^^ts  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania  and 

'Vermont,  explrtray  affinned  Se  doctrine  of  the  division  of 
powers. 

There  was  no  attempt,  however,  at  a  philosophical  definition 
of  these  three  kinds  of  powers.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Fathers  did 
not  know  themselves  exactly  what  they  meant  by  these  terms. 
Locke,  one  of  the  first  writers  to  speak  of  three  powers,  specifies 
the  legislative  or  law-making  power,  the  executive  or  law- 
enforcing  power,  and  the  federative  power  or  power  of  treating 
on  behalf  of  a  state  with  other  states.  Clearly  this  is  not  the 
division  of  powers  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  original 
state  constitutions.  Jefferson  appreciated  the  difficulty  when 
he  attempted  to  draft  a  model  constitution  for  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia.' "By  executive  powers,"  he  observed,  "we  mean  no 
reference  to  those  powers  exercised  under  our  former  govern- 
ment by  the  crown  as  its  prerogative,  nor  that  these  shall  be 
the  standard  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  deemed  the  rightful 
powers  of  the  governor.  We  give  him  those  powers  only,  which 
are  necessary  to  execute  the  laws  (and  administer  the  govern- 
ment) and  which  are  not  in  their  nature  either  legislative  or 
judiciary.  The  application  of  this  idea  must  be  left  to  reason." 
Jefferson  did  not  attempt  to  elaborate  further  the  idea  which 
he  declared  should  be  left  to  reason,  although  he  did  expressly 
deny  to  the  governor  a  number  of  royal  prerogative  powers, 
such  as  erecting  courts,  offices,  borou^,  corporations,  fairs, 
markets,  ports,  etc.  _Paine  .subsequently  made  the  attempt  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  notwithstanding  "it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  consider  government  under  three  distinct  heads,  the 
'  See  Notes  en  Viriima,  Appendix  ii 
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legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial,  if  we  permit  our 
judgment  to  act  unincumbered  by  the  habit  of  multiplied  terms, 
we  can  perceive  no  more  than  two  divisions  of  power  ,  .  ,  that 
ofjegislating  or  enacting  Jaws,  and  tliat  of  executing,  or  adminis- 
tering  them.  .  .  .  That  which  is  called  the  judicial^power,  is 
strictly  and  properly  the  executive  power.  .  .  ."  ^ 

Although  no  successful  attempt  at  a  philosophical  definition 
of  the  three  kinds  of  powers  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
framers  of  the  original  state  constitutions,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  definition  is  possible.*  iTht  two  main  functions  of 
government  distinguished  by  Paine  may  be  described  respec- 
tively as  the  functions  of  politics  and  of  administration.  Tlie 
former  has  to  do  with  polio^Dr  etpRssfm^f  the  state  will. 
The  latter  has  to  do  witE  tUfel^Mcurion  of  these  policies.  Officers 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  state  will,  however,  may  be 
further  distingui^ed  as  judicial  officers  and  administrative 
officers  prop^j  The  former  have  merely  to  decide  what  is  the 
law  applicableto  the  facts  brought  before  ihem  in  specific  cases, 
involving  controversies  between  private  individuals  or  between 
private  individuals  and  government  officers  concerning  their 
rights  under  the  law.  lie  latter  must  detennine,  of  course, 
what  is  the  law,  but  also  they  must  decide  whether,  in  cases 
where  their  legal  powers  are  sufficient,  it  is  wise  to  act.  The  • 
former  consider  justice  only,  the  latter  justice  and  e^>edieacy. 
Now  it  is  likely  that  this  is  what  the  fathers  had  in  inind  when 
they  declared  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  three  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental powers.  The  important  matter,  however,  is  their  | 
further  belief  that  Jyranny  bec^^  possible  only  when  tliese>s 
l^rpp  feifuja  il  ppfffirs  T"'"'*'  5^'"f^  in  *'"'  same  hands. 

"The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legislative,  executive  and 
judiciary,  in  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many, 
and  whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elective,"  wrote  Madi- 
son, "may  justly  be  pronoimced  the  very  definition  of  tyranny."  • 
lliis  belief  is  dearly  set  forth  in  Jefferson's  criticism  of  the  first 

I  Tbomas  Paine,  The  Rights  ef  Man,  pt.  ii,  p.  33.  See,  for  a  recent  and  conclu- 
sive statement  of  the  same  thesis,  F.  J.  Goodnow.  PoliUcs  and  Adminislrotion. 

*  F.  J.  Goodnow,  Principles  ef  Ike  Admimstralive  Lam  of  the  United  SUUes,  bk.  i, 
ch-i. 

'See  The  Federalist,  no.  47  (Ford's  ed,). 
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state  government  established  in  Virginia.  That  government,  as 
has  been  shown,  was  established  by  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
and  was  put  into  operation  without  reference  to  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  constitution  not  only  emanated  from  the  legis- 
lature, but  committed  to  the  legislature  the  election  of  both 
—  executive  and  judiciary.  It  could  be  repealed  at  any  time  by 
the  legislature,  at  least  many  persons  then  so  supposed,  and  any 
alterations  could  be  made  at  the  will  thereof,  even  to  putting  all 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  single  dictator.  As  Jefferson  remarked, 
"one  hundred  and  seventy-three  despots"  (the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature)  "would  surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one." ' 
If,  however,  the  three  kinds  of  powers  were  distributed  among 
three  separate  and  distinct  departments  of  government,  and  if 
the  constitution  itself  were  made  by  a  special  organ  of  govern- 
ment and  were  dependent  for  its  vaUdity  upon  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  electorate,  the  danger  of  tyranny  through  the  con- 
solidation of  all  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  or  body 
of  persons  would  be  destroyed.  The  principle  of  the  division  of 
powers  among  three  departments  of  government  was  first  logi- 
cally worked  out  in  the  constitution  of  New  York,  adopted  by  a 
-  revolutionary  convention  in  1777.  |  The  principle  of  the  division 
of  powers,  and  the  practice  of  framing  a  constitution  by  a  special 
convention  subject  to  the  express  approval  01  ihe  electorate, 
were  first  combined  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  1779- 
1780.  This  combination  forms  the  comer  stone  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  United  States.  , 

The  doctrine  of  the  division  of.  powers  odgiiiated  Ydth  Mon- 
tesquieu, or  at  least  was  first  brought  by  him  to  the  notice  of 
eighteenth-century  political  philosophers.    Montesquieu,  how- 
ever, as  Madison  has  clearly  pointed  out,  did  not  mean  that  the 
three  departments  of  government  should  have  no  partial  agency 
in,  or  control  over,  the  acts  of  each  other.    Neither  the  govern-  / 
ment  of  England  nor  that  of  any  of  the  original  American  states  J 
was  established  upon  such  a  principle.    Montesquieu's  meaning  ] 
simply  was,  "that  where  the  whale  powpr  "^  ""*  '1fpar*""Ent  is  | 
exercised  by  the  same  hands  which  possess  the  whole  power  of  j 
another  department,  the  jindamental  principles  of  a  free  con- 


slTtution  are  subverted.'*  "^Sence  the  doctrine  of  the  division 
■  See  JeffenoD's  Notes  on  Virginia,  ch.  ziii.  *  See  TiiM  Federalist,  d< 
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,jof  poweiSj  as  a  majdm  of  govammeot,  "does  ggf  rninir-  **'°t  tht 
Igf-jslative,  executive,  and  judidaiy  departments  should  be 
wholly  unconnected  with  each  other."  On  the  £oiUcaiy,  "un- 
less  these  departments  be  so  far  connected  and  blended  as  to 
jaye  to  each  a  constitutional  control  over  the  others,  the  degree 
of  separation  which  the  maxim  requires,  as  essential  to  a  free 
government,  can  never  in  practice  be  duly  maintained." ' 

EFFECTIVE  DIVISIONS  OF  POWERS 

\  The  New  York  constitution  of  1777  was  framed  strictly  inV  Z- 
accord  with  these  principles.     The  legislative  power  was  vested\     ' 
in  the  first  instance  in  a'TegisIature  composed  of  two  houses,  * 
The  legislature,  however,  exerdsed'  several  Important  non-legis- 
lative powers.    For  example,  it  elected  the  treasurer  of  the 
state,  and  the  lower  house  also  elected  four  members  of  the 
upper  house  to  act  imder  the  presidency  of  the  governor  as  a 
coimdl  of  appointment.    The  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  and  all  executive  officers,  except  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor,  who  were  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
treasurer,  were  appointed  by  the  governor  subject  to  the  consent 

—of  this  council.  The  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  alsopos* 
sessed  the  power  to  impeach  any  executive  or  judicial  officer, 
and  the  upper  house  together  with  the  chancellor  and  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  were  constituted  the  court  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments.  The  governor  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
state  militia  and  navy,  and  possessed  the  prerogative  powers  of 
convening  and  proroguing  the  legislature,  provided  such  pro- 
rogations should  not  exceed  sixty  days  in  the  space  of  any  one 
year,  and  of  granting  reprieves  and  pardons  to  persons  convicted 
of  crimes  other  thaji  treason  and  murder.  In  the  latter  cases  he 
was  empowered  to  suspend  execution  of  sentence  until  it  should 
be  reported  to  the  legislature  at  the  next  session,  when  the  latter 
might  either  pardon,  or  direct  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  or 

-.  grant  a  further  reprieve.    The  governor  was  further  bound  to 

take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  to  expedite  all 

such  measures  as  should  be  resolv^i  upon  by  the  legislature, 

and  to  inform  the  latter  at  every  session  of  the  condition  of  the 

'  Ibid;  no.  48. 
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state  and  to  recommend  such  matters  to  their  consideration  as 
shouZd  appear  to  him  to  concern  its  good  government,  welfare, 
and  prosperity.  Jhe  governor,  together  with  the  chancellor 
and  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  was  made  a  council  of  revision, 
to  which  was  committed  the  duty  of  examining  and,  if  necessary, 
revising  all  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  returning  to  the  legisla- 
ture, with  its  objections  in  writing,  all  acts  which  it  deemed  im- 
proper to  become  laws  of  the  state  in  the  form  in  whidi  they 
were  passed  by  the  l^;islature.  The  l^jislature,  however,  might 
reenact  such  laws  in  their  original  form  by  two-thirds  majorities 
in  each  branch.  The  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  once  appointed,  should  hold  office  during  good  behavior 
or  tmtil  they  should  attain  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Military 
officers  should  be  conunissioned  by  the  governor  and  hold  office 
during  his  pleasure.  Other  officers  should  enjoy  such  tenure  of 
office  as  should  be  provided  by  statute. 

Obviously  here  was  not  a  separation,  but  a  confusion,  of  the 
three  kinds  of  governmental  powers.  The  powers  of  each  de- 
partment of  government  were  defined  dearly  enough,  but  they 
were  not  all  of  one  kind.  The  powers  of  each  of  the  three  kinds 
were  granted  clearly  enough,  but  they  were  not  granted  to  the 
three  departments  respectively.  '  There  was  a  division  of  powers 
which  gave  powers  of  each  kind  to  each  of  the  three  departments 
and  duties  of  all  three  kinds  to  all  of  the  departments. . 

The  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  was  framed  upon 
similar  principles.  The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint 
session  were  empowered  to  elect  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  treasurer,  the  commissary-general,  notaries  public, 
and  naval  officers.  All  other  execurive  officers  and  all  judicial 
officers  were  to  be  aj^inted  by  the  governor  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,"  a  body  of  nine,  chosen  from 
the  senate  by  the  two  houses  of  the  legidature  in  joint  session, 
and  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  governor  presided  at  meetings. 
The  governor  was  granted  the  power  of  pardoning  offenses,  with 
the  consent  of  the  council,  and  of  withholding  bis  approval  from 
acts  of  the  legislature  regardless  of  the  advice  of  the  cotmdl. 
Acts  not  approved  by  the  governor  should  be  returned  to  the 
legislature,  and,  as  in  New  York,  might  be  refinacted  by  the  latter 
by  two-thirds  majorities  in  both  branches.    All  judicial  officers 
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were  authorized  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  pro- 
vided nevertheless  that  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  might  remove  them  upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature.  HsfJi.  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  "* 
governor  ai)d  council,  were  granted  authority  to  require  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  "upon  important 
ques.tions_of  taw  and  upOS  solenm  occasions."  The  power  to 
bring  impeactunents  was  vested  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  upper  house  was  constituted  the  court  for  the 
trial  thereof.  All  causes  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  alimony,  and 
all  appeals  from  the  judges  of  probate  were  to  be  heard  by  the 
governor  and  council,  until  the  legislature  should  make  other  pro- 
vision therefor  by  law.  (Thus  the  legislature  exercised  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  the  governor  exercised  legislative  and  judicial 
powers,  and  the  judiciary  exercised  l^islative  and  executive 
powers.  Each  department,  however,  exercised  only  those 
powers  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution^ 

The  New  Hampshire  constitution  of  1783  was  very  similar 
in  form~tn~That  of  Massachusetts,  and,  except  for  the  omission 
of  the  gubernatorial  veto  power,  embodied  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  powers  in  the  same  way. 

INEFFECTIVE  DIVISIONS  OF  POWERS 

£.  JPie  constitutions  of  Rhode  Island  and  Coimecticut  were  never  S^ 
intended  to  embody  the  principle  of  the  division  of  powers. 
They  were  indeed  precisely  the  same  as  the  royal  charters  imder 
which  those  two  colonies  had  been  governed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. These  charters  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  char- 
ters of  business  corporations';,  and  provided  a  form  of  government 
such  as  any  trading  company  of  the  seventeenth  century,  enjoy- _ 
ing  special  privileges  granted  by  the  crown,  might  have  possessed. 
The  important  difference  between  the  governments  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  and  that  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, for  example,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  charter  ^admitted  as  freemen  of  the  company, 
they  said ;  we  should  say,  stockholders)  all  actual  settlersof  good 
reputation  and  independent  means,  whereas  the  latter  restricted 
the  benefits  of  the  chartered  privileges  to  the  original  investors 
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(merchant  adventurers,  they  called  themselves)  and  their  suc- 
cessors,/ In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  the  governor, 
deputy-goVemor,  council  (board  of  directors  or  senate),  and 
house  of  representatives  (stockholders'  meeting  by  deputy  in- 
stead of  by  person)  were  elected  by  the  people  (freemen  of  the 
company,  or  voters  of  the  conunonwealth)  .|  The  judiciary  and 
the  remaining  executive  officers  were  elecleti  by  the  legislature, 
and  held  office  for  terms  of  only  one  year,  f  The  judiciary  exer- 
cised judicial  functions  only,  and  the  executive  none  but  execu- 1 
tive  functions.;  The  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers,  how- 1 
ever,  as  expounded  hy  Madison,  was  hardly  recognizable,  for  1 
there  was  no  effective  check  to  the  authority  tjf-the  legislature.  | 
Tte  charter  or  constitution  was,  to  be  surfe,  the  supreme  law  of 
the  state,  but  the  legislature  was  without  an  important  rival  as 
the  interpreter  thereof,  and  could  rule  practically  imcontrolled 
except  by  public  opinion.  '  In  short,  the  governments  of  these 

(two  states  were  representative  democracies  characterized  by  the 
legal  supremacy  of  their  legislatures.' ; 
In  the  remaining  states  where  the  ffamers  of  the  original  con- 
stitutions professed  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of 
powers,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
.left  even  more  to  be  desired  than  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connec- 
ticut. The  governor  was  universally  elected  by  the  legislature, 
and,  except  in  South  Carolina  and  Delaware,  his  term  of  office 
was  restricted  to  one  year.  In  addition,  in  the  six  southern 
states,  restrictions  were  plaifed  upon  his  eligibility  for  reelection. 
In  every  state  there  was  an  executive  council,  diosea  except  in 
New  Jersey  by  the  legislature,  which  the  governor  was  required 
to  consult  on  all  important  matters,  and  which  in  most  qases 
incidentally  served  to  restrict  such  powers  of  appointment  and 
pardon  as  he  might  possess.  In  New  Jersey  the  upper  branch 
of  the  legislature,  the  legislative  council  as  it  was  called,  served 
as  an  executive  council.  The  power  possessed  by  the  colonial 
governors  to  dissolve  the  legislature  was  everywhere  abolished. 
The  judges  were  elected  by  the  state  legislature  in  all  these 

1  See  W.  C.  Morey  "The  Geneas  of  a  Written  Constitution,"  Ann.  Am.  Acad. 
Pol.  Sac.  Sci.,  i,  4  (April,  1891),  and  also,  "The  First  State  Constitutions,"  ibid., 
iv,  I  (Sept.  1893). 
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states  except  Maryland,  where  they  were  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  the  consent  of  the  councU.  This  mode  c^  selection 
really  amoimted  to  indirect  legislative  aj^wintment,  ^ce  the 
governor  and  council  were  elected  annuaUy  by  the  legislature. 
In  all  these  states  except  Georgia,  where  the  legislature  consisted 
of  only  a  single  house,  the  executives  and  judiciary  could  be  im- 
peached by  the  lower  branch  of  the  iej^ture  and  removed 
from  office  upon  conviction  by  the  upper.  In  Delaware,  Mary-  - 
land,  and  South  Carolina  they  could  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  governor  upon  address  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 
The  judges  were  usually  entitled  to  hold  office,  nominally  at 
least,  during  good  behavior,  but  in  New  Jersey  the  judges  were 
chosen  for  terms  of  seven  years,  and  in  Georgia  they  were  chosen 
annually.  Thus,  whether  executive  and  judicial  officers  were 
appointed  by  the  governor  or  elected  by  the  legislature,  the 
effect  was  the  same,  namely,  to  concentrate  all  powers  ultimately 
m  the  legislature.  In  South  Carolina,  indeed,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1776  a  power  of  absolute  veto  over  legislation  was  granted 
to  the  governor,  but  this  was  withdrawn  when  the  first  constitu- 
tion was  revised  by  the  legislature  two  years  later.  In  none  of 
the  other  states  was  there  any  power  of  executive  veto.'  In 
short,  the  legislatures,  under  the  original  constitutions  of  these 
states,  were  not  seriously  limited  either  by  the  executives  or  by 
the  courts.*  They  had  all  the  law-makmg  power  in  their  hands 
and  they  made  the  very  constitutions  themselves.  Unchecked 
|iy  ^tiiEx  executive-^  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  they 
4>ractically  ruled  supreme.  Well  might  Jefferson  exclaim  that 
this  was  "an  elective  despotism"  azid  "not  the  government  we  I 
fought  for."  '  I 

The  doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers,  as  we  have  seen,  meanti 
no  more  than  that  no  one  of  the  three  departments  of  govem-| 
ment  should  exerdse  the  constitutional  powers  of  another  depart-l 
ment.  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  the  government  of  Virginia' 
was  a  government  of  divided  powers,  for  the  declaration  of  rights 

'Jefferson,  however,  in  hia  plan  of  a.  ^venunent  for  ^rginia  (17S3)  proposed 
a  council  of  revidoa  with,  an  organization  and  powers  much  like  that  of  New  York. 
See  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  app.  ii. 

■  Cf.  J.  Allen  Smith,  T/it  Spirit  of  Ameriean  Government,  tii.  a. 

*See  his  Notes  on  Virpnia,  ch.  xiii. 
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explicitly  stated  that  the  government  should  be  one  of  divided 
powers,'  and  the  constitution  enumerated  the  powers  which  each 
of  the  three  departments  was  to  enjoy.  "But  no  barrier  was 
provided  between  these  several  powers.  The  judiciary  and 
executive  members  were  left  dependent  on  the  Illative,  for 
their  subsistence  in  office,  and  some  of  them  for  their  continuance 
in  it.  K,  therefore,  the  legislative  assumes  executive  and  judi- 
ciary powers,  no  opposition  is  likely  to  be  made ;  nor,  if  made, 
can  it  be  effectual ;  because  in  that  case  they  may  put  their  pro- 
ceedings into  the  form  of  an  act  of  assembly,  which  will  render 
them  obligatory  on  the  other  branches.  They  have  accordingly,! 
in  many  instances,  decided  rights  which  should  have  been  left! 
to  judiciary  controversy ;  and  the  direction  of  the  executive,  | 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  session,  is  bec<miing  habitual  and 
familiar." '  It  thus  becomes  clear  that,  as  Madison  observed, 
"a  mere  demarcation  on  parchment  of  the  constitutional  limits  i 
of  the  several  departments  is  not  a  sufficient  guard  against  those  ' 
encroachments  which  lead  to  a  tyrannical  concentration  of  all 
the  powers  of  government  in  the  same  hands."  * 

THE  CENSORIAL  SYSTEM 

Jn  Pennsylvania  the  framers  of  the  original  constitution  of 
1776  did  not  expressly  affirm  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
division  of  powers,  but  they  practicaDy  affirmed  it,  at  least  in 
part,  by  providing  that  the  supreme  legislative  power  should  be 
vested  in  a  house  of  representatives  and  the  supreme  executiye 
power  in  a  president  and  council.  The  former  was  granted  all 
the  powers  "necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  state  or  com- 
monwealth; But  they  shall  have  no  power  to  add  to,  alter, 
abolish,  or  infringe  any  part  of  this  constitution."  The  supreme 
executive  council  consisted  of  twelve  persons  elected  by  the  free- 
men of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  counties,  one  from  the 
city  and  one  from  each  of  the  counties,  for  terms  of  three  years, 
one  third  retiring  aamually.  Tlie  governor  was  chosen  annually 
from  among  the  members  of  the  coundl  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives and  council  in  joint  session,  but  had  no  greater  powers 


'  JefEeraoD,  Ncies  o»  Virginia,  cb.  xiiL 
■  The  FedtraHst,  no.  4S. 
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tlian  any  other  councillor.  The  coundl  possessed  the  ordinary 
executive  powers,  including  that  of  granting  pard<His,  subject  to 
ca'tMn  exceptions,  and  also  the  power  to  lay  embargoes  during 
recesses  of  the  house  of  r^resentatives  for  periods  not  exceeding 
thirty  days.  The  councillors  were  furthermore  charged  with  the 
duties  of  preparing  such  business  as  they  should  judge  necessary 
to  lay  before  the  house  of  representatives,  and  of  sitting  as  judges 
to  hear  cases  of  impeachment,  taking  to  their  assistance  for  ad- 
vice only  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  Hie  framers  of  this 
Pennsylvania  constitution,  howeves,  did  not  trust  solely  to  "a 
mere  demarcation  on  pardiment  of  the  constitutional  limits  of 
the  several  departments"  to  protect  the  people  against  oppres- 
aon  and  tyranny.    Tliey.  introduced  a  spedal  organ  of  govern- 

*m^it  for  tHis  purpose,  called  the  ''^'MtK'Tl  of  censors. 

~  '  He  Pennsylvania  council  of  censors  was  composed  of  twenty- 
foi]rc^igois.Jtwo  ^^'ig  flfrtffl  by  the  people  of  each  of  the  eleven 
counties  and  the  city  of  Ffailadelphia.  The  censors  were  to  be 
chosen  every  seventh  year,  and'were  charged  with  the  duties  of 
kjaiwittg  wlwSEer  tlie  constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate, 
and  vriiether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment had  performed  their  duties  properly  without  assuming  un- 
constitutional  powers.  They  were  also  to  inquire  whether  the 
public  taxes  bad  been  justiy  levied  and  collected,  in  what  manner 
they  had  been  spent,  and  whether  the  laws  had  been  duly  exe- 
cuted. They  were  empowered  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records,  to  pass  public  censures,  to  order  impeachments,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  le^lature  the  repeal  of  such  laws  as  should 
appear  to  them  to  have  been  enacted  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  constitution.^  Furthermore,  they  were  empowered  to  call 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  a  constitutional  convention  to  amend  any 

*art!cre  of  the  constitution  which  might  be  defective,  explain  such 
as  might  be  thought  not  clearly  expressed,  and  add  such  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  r^hts  and  happiness  of 
the  people :  "But  the  articles  to  be  amended,  and  the  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed,  and  such  articles  as  are.  proposed  to  be 
added  or  abolished,  shall  be  promulgated  at  least  six  months 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  such  convention,  for 
the  previous  consideration  of  the  people,  that  they  may  have  an 
I  PennsylvanM  Constitutioii  d  1776,  An.  47. 
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opportunity  of  instructing  their  delegates  cm  the  subject." 
The  state  of  Vermont,  which  in  its  constitution  of  1777  foUowed 
in  most  respects  the  model  of  the  government  of  Connecticut, 
also  adopted  this  institution  of  a  council  of  censors.* 

APPEALS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

In  lieu  of  such  periodical  appeals  to  the  people  to  correct  in- 
fractions of  the  constitution,  several  other  states  provided  for  ap- 
peals to  be  taken  as  occasion  should  require.  Thus  the  Massa- 
chusetts constitution  of  1780  ordered  the  legislature  to  submit  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  in  the  year  1795  the  question  whether  they 
desired  a  fresh  constitutional  convention  to  be  called,  -'in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  correct  those  violations  which  by  any  means  may 
be  made  therein,  as  well  as  to  form  such  alterations  as  from  ex- 
perience shall  be  found  necessary."*  By  implication,  this  article 
recognizes  a  power  in  the  legislature  to  submit  the  question  of  a 
call  for  a  constitutional  convention  at  any  time.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire the  practice  was  established  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  voters 
every  seven  years  as  to  the  need  for  a  constitutional  convention.' 
In  Georgia  it  was  provided  that  the  legislature  should  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention  upon  the  receipt  of  petitions  from  a 
majority  of  the  counties  of  the  state  signed  by  a  majority  of 
.voters  in  each  county,  specifying  the  alterations  to  be  made.* 
This  cumbersome  form  of  the  constitutional  initiative,  however, 
proved  unworkable,  and  was  omitted  from  the  constitution  of 
1789.  In  New  Yoik,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers 
was  first  worked  out  in  a  logical  manner,  the  responsibility  for  the 
prevention  of  the  violation  of  the  constitution  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  "inconsistent  with  the  spirit"-  thereof  was  eapressly 
vested  in  the  council  of  revision,*  but  for  the  further  protection 
of  the  people  a  court  for  fhe  correction  of  errors  was  created, 

'  The  Vennont  coijndl  was  composed  of  thirteen  censors,  elected  at  large  by  the 
people  ot  the  whole  state,  not  by  districts  as  in  Pennsylvania.  The  history  of  these 
Councils  of  Censors  will  be  discussed  kter.    See  ch.  iv, 

'  Ch.  vi,  art,  1. 

'  See  Constitution  of  1783  and  of  I7gi,  art.  gg  (100). 

*  See  Constitution  of  1777,  art.  63. 
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consisting  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  members  of  the  sen&te, 
the  chancellor,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.'  No  special 
arrangements  for  protection  against  violations  of  the  constitu- 
tion, either  by  appeals  to  the  people  or  otherwise,  were  made  in 
any  other  of  the  original  state  constitutions.  Apparently  the  - 
people  generally  put  their  trust  in  the  power  of  public  opinion 
and  the  good  faith  of  their  representatives.  Thus  in  Connecti- 
cut it  was  expressly  declared  that  "free  and  annual  elections" 
were  "the  best  security  for  the  preservation  of  civil  and  reUgious 
rights  and  liberties."  * 

Jefferson's  plan  for  the  presCTvation  of  state  constitutions  Jn- 
violate  was  to  provide  lor  an  appeal  to  tne  people,  in  the  torm 

j^f  g  rgll  fnr  !^  ynn<iHtutional  COPV^nriOTi    TnTSiutJitP   m|j  ftHflnhiiirf* 

jhe  members  of  eacn  01  any  twn  n|  |hp  ripparHijigQ^  of  jpvemment 
^finiJ  fieem  it  necessary.'  Madison,  however,  had  little  conn-  - 
dence  in  the  value  ol  a^p^StS  to  the  people,  no  matter  how  pro- 
vided. Writing  in  1788,  after  more  than  a  decade  of  experience 
with  the  governments  of  the  original  states,  he  declared  that  the 
chief  danger  of  violations  of  the  constitutions  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  legislatures,  and  that  whether  the  appeals  to 
the  people  were  taken  periodically  or  occasionally,  they  did  not 
promise  adequate  relief.  A  constitutional  convention,  he  ai^ed, 
would  be  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  a  legislature,  and 
would  be  inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions. Even  if  the  precaution  were  taken  of  excluding  from  the  ' 
convention  all  persons  connected  with  the  govenunent  whose  acts 
were  to  be  reviewed,  the  result,  he  believed,  would  be  substan* 
tiaUy  the  same.*  "To  what  expedient,  then,  shaU  we  finally 
resort,  for  maintaining  in  practice  the  necessary  partition  of 
power  among  the  several  departments,  as  laid  down  in  the  con- 
stitution?" "The  only-answer  that  can  be  given  b,  that  as  all 
these  exterior  provisions  are  found  to  be  inadequate,  the  defect 
must  be  supplied,  by  so  contriving  the  interior  structure  of  the 
government  as  that  its  several  parts  may,  by  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, be  the  means  of  keeping  each  other  in  their  proper  places 
...  the  great  security  against  a  gradual  concentration  of  the 
several  powers  in  the  same  department  consists  in  giving  to  those 

*  Art.  xzxii.  >  See  Us  Notes  on  Virginia,  app.  il. 

*Sec  I  Fooie'a  dMUfifuftcnf ,  157.  *  Tfe  F«rf«fO/M<,  no*.  49,  50. 
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who  administer  each  department  the  necessary  constitutional 
means  and  personal  motives  to  resist  encroachmaits  of  the 
others." ' 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CHECKS  AND  BALANCES 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers  becomes  the  doc- 
trine of  checks  and  balances.  As  Jefferson  himself  had  said : 
"The  powers  of  government  should  be  so  <Jiyi4E^  and  balanced 
among  several  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  t&at  no  one  could  tran- 
scend their  legal  limits  without  being  effectually  checked  and  re- 
stnuned  by  the  others."  *  But  during  the  half  dozen  years 
intervening  between  the  time  when  Jefferson  wrote  his  Notes  on 
Virginia  and  that  when  Madison  contributed  to  the  Federalist, 
a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of 
checks  and  balances.  As  we  have  seen,  not  only  Jefferson  but 
also  those  who  framed  several  of  the  original  state  constitutions 
locAed  to  the  people,  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  electorates,  as  the 
special  guardians  of  the  constitutions.  Madison,  however,  had 
discovered  something  in  the  doctrine  itself  which  rendered  super- 
fluous the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  people  to  correct  infrac- 
tions of  the  constitutions.  That  something  was  the  power  of 
judicial  review  of  unconstitutional  acts  of  legislatures  and 
executives. 

There  is  no  evidence,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  constitution  or 
bill  of  rights  of  any  one  of  the  original  states,  that  the  judiciary 
were  originally  looked  to  by  the  Fathers  as  the  special  guardians 
of  the  constitutions.  On  the  contrary,  the  implication  is  de< 
ddedly  the  other  way.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  judiciary 
were  certainly  expected  to  accq>t  the  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  council  of  revision,  or  in  the  last  instance 
by  the  court  of  errors,  a  court  in  which  the  judicial  el^nent  was 
in  a  minority.  In  most  of  the  states,  moreover,  the  doctrine  of 
the  division  of  powers  was  dther  not  logically  worked  out,  as  it 

»  The  Federalist,  no.  51. 

'JVotu  on  Virpnia,  dt.  xiii.  Cf.  J.  Q.  Adams,  In  the  "Letters  of  Fublicola," 
DO.  vij.  "Divide  your  power  so  that  every  put  of  it  may  at  aS  times  be  used  for 
youi  advantage,  but  in  such  a  nuumer  that  your  rights  may  never  depend  upon  the 
wiB  of  one  man  or  body  of  men.  .  .  .*'  WrtUHgt  of  J.  Q.  Adamt  (Ford's  ed.), 
i,  p.  93. 
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was  in  New  York,  or  not  recognized  at  all.  Thus,  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  supreme  court,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Trevett  v. 
Weeden,  decided  in  1786,  refused  to  enforce  a  legal  tender  lav 
devised  to  compel  the  circulation  of  piy>er  money.'  The  legis- 
lature, however,  being  determined  to  have  its  will  executed, 
declined  to  reelect  those  judges  the  following  year,  and  filled 
their  places  with  others  more  subservient.  Doubtless  there  were  . 
not  a  few  instances  of  cases  decided  during  the  first  years  of  the 
original  state  governments  in  which  courts  held  acts  of  legisla- 
tures unconstitutional.*  The  governments  of  th;  Qii^nal  states, 
however,  were  for  the  most  part  governments  characterized  By 
the  supremacy  of  ILe  legislature,  aiT?nf  Jnil|i"fat  interference  with 
legislative  acts  was  sometimes  tolerated,  the  q>eration  of  the 
governmental  system  was  not  consdousbt  altered  thereby.  Iq 
Massachusetts  Uie  declarationjiLEights  laid  unusual  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.*  The  consti- 
tution further  provided  for  the  independence  of  judges  by  declar- 
ing that  they  should  receive  fixed  and  honorable  salaries,  which 
should  not  be  diminished  during  the  term  of  the  individual  judge. 
Yet  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  his  coundl,  if  supported 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  legislature,  could  remove  any  judge 
without  trial.*  Moreover,  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  were  authorized  to  "require  the  opinions  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  judicial  court  upon  important  questions  of 
law  and  upon  solemn  occasions.'"  In  cases  of  doubt  concerning 
the  true  meaning  of  the  constitution,  the  judiciary  could  thus  be 
required  to  express  their  views  before  the  other  branches  acted.  . 
Doubtles^it  was  intended  that  the  law-mating  authorities,  the  . 
l^jislature  and  governor,  should  give  due  consideration  to  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  in  matters  concerning  the  construction 
and  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  But  their  decision,  when 
made,  was  expected  to  be  final.-  It  was  not  intended  to  leave 
the  last  word  in  constitutional  mterpretation  to  the  coiu^.  ThM 
main  reliance  of  the  framers  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution  I 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  was  placed  in  the  | 

'  See  Canibridgt  Modtm  History,  vol.  vii,  p.  313. 

'Brinton  COite,  Judicial  Power  and  UnconstUuiicnal  Legish&m.    See  also 
C.  G.  Haines,  The  Anurkan  Doctrint  of  Judkud  Supremacy,  ch.  iv. 

'  Art.  xxiz.  '  Ch.  iii,  art.  i.  '  Ch.  iii,  art.  H. 
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legislature.'  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  begituung  throughout 
the  United  States.  \ 

The  speedy  transfer  of  this  reliance  from  the  legislatures  to 
the  courts  was,  however,  inevitable  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
American  political  system.  By  any  logical  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers,  it  was  necessary  that  each  de- 
partment of  govenmient  be  recognized  as  the  judge  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  own  duties  and  powers.  If  the  legislature,  for 
example,  might  not  only  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powere, 
but  bind  the  other  departments  to  accept  its  opinions  on  all 
questions  involving  a  conflict  of  authority  between  different 
departments,  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature  would  be  abso- 
lutely unchecked.  In  order  to  maintain  even  the  semblance  of 
a  proper  balance,  no  department  could  be  allowed  to  detine  the 
constitutional  rights  of  any  other  department  without  giving 
that  other  department  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Where  de- 
partments, however,  are  theoretically  coordinate  and  equal,  that 
which  acts  last  has  a  clear  advantage  over  the  others.  Now,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  government  through  law,  the  department 
which  acts  last  upon  questions  involving  the  interpretation  of 
the  constitution  is  the  juaiciary.  The  legislature,  to  be  sure, 
may  appeal  from  a  decision  of  th?  courts  by  setting  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  constitutional  amendment,  but  if  this  machinery 
is  hard  to  move,  or  if  public  opinion  is  opposed  to  its  frequent 
use,  the  opinions  of  the  legislature  on  constitutional  questions, 
though  theoretically  of  equal  validity,  will  actually  become  sub- 
.  ordinate  to  those  of  the  courts.  ,  Unless,  therefore,  the  eariy  state 
legislatures  kept  a  tight  hold  on  the  machinery  for  the  amendment 
and  revision  of  the  constitutions,  the  judiciary,  acting  last  on 
disputed  questions  of  constitutional  law,  would  be  Kkely  to  make 
their  views  most  effective.  That  the  judiciary  would  not  hesitate 
to  express  their  views,  when  at  variance  with  those  of  the  legis- 
lature, was  quickly  made  manifest.' 

r  The  courts  were  clearly  destined  to  become  the  special  guardians 
lof  the  constitutions,  because  the  power  of  judicial  review  was  in- 
Tierent  in  the  American  governmental  system.    Moreover  the 

'  See  declaration  of  rights,  art.  xxii. 

'SeeC.  G.  Haines,  The  AmerieanDactrmt  of  Judkiol  Supremacy,  TMtoieaiiy 
ewes,  pp.  74-77. 
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Fathers  quickly  perceived  that  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
powers  was  broad  enough  to  include  the  electorate  among  the 
organs  of  government  between  which  the  powers  of  govenunent 
were  to  be  shared.  /  It  was  the  people  who  were  to  be  protected 
against  oppression  and  tyranny,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  majority 
of  the  electorate  was  felt  to  be  as  undesirable  as  any  other  kind 
of  tyranny.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  checks  and  balances 
therefore  were  those  which  were  designed  to  prevent  a  casual 
majority  of  the  voters  from  changing  the  established  forms  of 
government  or  principles  of  legislation  without  the  approval  of 
public  opinioit.  The  voters  were  checked  by  the  necessity  of 
accomplishing  their  purposes  throu^  the  other  organs  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  power  of  the  electorate  was  balanced  by  the 
powers  vested  in  constitutional  conventions,  legislatures,  execu- 
tives, and  judiciary.  TTiese  powers,  as  for  example  in  many 
states  the  powers  of  the  constitutional  convention,  were  not 
necessarily  contained  in  the  written  constitution,  but  were  im- 
plied by  the  nature  of  the  principles,  that  is,  in  the  very  spirit, 
of  American  government.  Since  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
was  to  be  maintainpH  t^rniigh  the"  feign  of  law,  it  inevitably  fol- 
lowed that  the  judiciary,  if  made  even  slightly  independent  of 
the  other  departments  of  government,  would  assimie  the  task  of 
preserving^  inviolate  the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
government,  as  understood  by  them.  In  practice  this  meant  that 
the  couits  of  law  would  intervene  with  a  judicial  veto  to  protect 
the  rights  of  minorities  against  encroachments  of  the  majority 
acting  through  the  organs  of  government  most  directly  controlled 
by  the  electorate.^  Thus  the  function  of  judicial  review  came 
to  be  associa^^  mth.  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people.' 

I G.  C.  Hedeman,  The  Uniorilim  ConslHulion  of  the  United  States,  ch.  xii. 

*  J.  B.  Thayer,  "The  Origin  and  SoDpe  of  the  American  Doctrine  of  Constitu- 
tional Law,"  in  his  Z«£ai£ssayi,  pp.  1-41.  Cf.  the  same  author's  ii/eq/'/ofct  If ar- 
shail,  chs.  iii-v.  There  has  been  much  controveisy  concerning  the  exact  time  when 
the  doctrine  of  judicial  review  was  recognized  by  the  American  people.  See  A.  C. 
McLaughlin,  The  Cowls,  the  ConsUluiion,  and  Parties,  and  the  review  thereof  by 
C.  A.  Beard  in  the  American  Historicat  Review,  January,  1913,  pp.  378  f.;  see  also 
C.  A.  Beard,  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Comtilulion,  and  J.  H.  Dougherty,  Pmttf 
of  Federal  Judiciary  oner  Legislation,  and  the  reviews  thereof  by  W.  F.  Dodd  in  the 
same,  pp.  380  f.  See  also  Max  Fanand,  The  Framing  of  the  Cottstituiion  of  the 
Untied  Stales.  But  d.  H.  A.  Davis,  "Amendment  of  Legislation  by  the  Supreme 
Court"  in  the  Am.  Pol.  Sd.  Ret.,  vii,  pp.  541-587.    Cf.  also,  ibid.,  "The  Judicial 
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This  power  of  review,  however,  was  not  final.  It  was  in  its 
turn  subject  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people.*  Writing  in 
1820  Jefferson  found  it  necessary  to  say :'  "You  seem  ...  to 
consider  the  judges  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  all  constitutional 
questions  —  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed,  and  one  which 
would  place  us  under  the  despotism  of  an  oligarchy.  Our  judges 
are  as  honest  as  other  men,  and  not  more  so.  TTiey  have,  with 
others,  the  same  passions  for  party,  for  power  and  for  the  privi- 
lege of  their  corps.  Their  maxim  is,  Boni  judkis  est  amplkare 
jurisdicUonem:  and  their  power  is  the  more  dangerous  as  they 
are  in  office  for  life,  and  not  responsible,  as  the  other  funcrion- 
aries,  to  the  elective  control.  The  Constitution  has  created  no 
such  single  tribunal,  knowing  that,  to  whatever  hands  confided, 
with  the  corruptions  of  time  and  party,  its  members  would  be- 
-  come  despots.  It  has  more  wisely  made  all  the  departments 
co-equal  and  co-sovereign  within  themselves."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Jefferson  set  forth  the  true  doctrine  of  the  case. 
The  judges  in  ten  of  the  original  states  (that  is,  in  all  except 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania)  were  arbiters  of 
all  constitutional  questions,  as  has  been  shown,  in  the  sense  that 
they  had  the  same  right  as  the  other  departments  of  government 
to  construe  the  constitution.  They  possessed  the  important 
advantage,  moreover,  of  acting  upon  constitutional  questions  as 
a  rule  fdFter  the  other  departments  of  government  had  acted. 
But  the  ultimate  arbiters  were  the  people.  The  real  question 
at  stake  was  that  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  opinion 
of  the  people  should  be  ascertained  and  made  effective.  As  we 
have  seen,  several  different  modes  were  tried,  but,  as  the  event 

Veto."  It  seems  dear  that  the  doctrine  greir  rapidly  in  favor  among  leading 
FederaUit  politicians,  and  although  it  was  not  expressly  endoiGcd  in  the  federal 
ConslitutitMial  Convention  of  1 787,  it  probably  would  not  have  been  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  members.  The  doctrine  was  set  upon  its  feet,  as  a  national  prin- 
ciple of  government,  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court  under  j'ohn  Marshall,  and 
thereupon  seems  to  have  been  accepted  almost  unquestioned,  not  only  by  the  state 
courts  but  by  the  legislatures  and  people  generally.  Yet  as  late  as  iSoS  two 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  were  impeached  for  declaring  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature unconstitutional,  and  were  removed  from  office.  See  Cooley  on  Conslitiiii«ttal 
Ltmilaliims,  7th  ed.,  p.  iig,  note.  See  also  C.  G.  Haines,  The  American  Doctrine 
oS  Judicial  Supremacy. 

'  See  J.  0-  Adams,  "Letter  of  Menander"  (1792),  in  Writings  of  J.  Q.  Adams 
(Ford's  ed.),  i,  p.  117. 

•Jefferson's  Writings,  vii,  p.  177. 
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proved,  none  was  satisfactory,  and  in  default  of  a  better  solution 
of  the  problem,  the  task  of  interpreting  the  constitution  was 
finally  permitted  to  rest  with  the  judiciary  during  the  intervals 
"between  constitutional  conventions.* 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers  was  perfected  by 
the  invention,  or  better  the  discovery,  of  the,  doctrine  of  judicial 
review,  and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  was  made  a  work- 
able substitute  for  that  of  legislative  supremacy.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  in  the  beginning  Uie  btter  system  rather 
than  the  former  cfai^y  prevailed  in  practice, 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  FOR  PROPERTY 

There  was  another  aspect  of  the  .doctrine  of  the  division  of 
pOKBOr  which  was  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  original  declara- 
tions of  rights.  This  was  the  social  aspect  of  the  doctrine. 
"Most  of  the  political  writers  of  modem  times,  who  have  had 
any  idea  of  a  free  government,  have  contended  for  a  division  of 
the  legislative  power.  They  would  have,  in  the  legislature,  one 
body  of  men,  representing  the  commonalty ;  a  senatg,  represent^ 
Tup;  IBrrWPAirWy^  anffnuiffnionfirablfi  part  of  the  community ; 
and  the.  .head  of  the  executive,  whether  king,  president,  or  gov- 
ernor, rgpresenting  the  individuality  or  sovereignty  of  the  state. 
These  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  exact  balance  of 
the  several  interests  in  the  state,  are  to  have  a  mutual  negative 
in  passing  all  laws.  The  balance  is  to  be  supported,  and  the 
happipftR.'^of  tti^  pffoplp  secured,  by  a  mutual  .opposition  of  r^hts, 
interests,  and  powers."  '        -    -  ■    — 

^e  ^eat  advocate  of  a  system  of  social,  as  well  as  political, 
checks  anif  "balfuices  was.  John  Adams.*  Nor  was  he  alone  in 
these  views.  'TGTthe  original  state  constitutions,  the  balance  of 
the  rights  of  property  against  the  ri^its  of  mere  man  by  the 

>  For  a  discusrion  of  the  original  poEation  of  the  judiciary  in  Vermont,  where 
the  same  principles  of  I^^tive  supremacy  prevailed  as  in  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  Pennsylvania,  see  Chipman's  Sketches  of  tie  Pririeiples  ofGmenmenl 
(i7M).PPiiSf-"7. 

*  See  Chipman's  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Government,  sketch  iv,  sec.  m. 

•  See  the  Prefac*  to  his  Defence  of  the  ConstituOons  of  CoMrmdorf  of  the  Untied 
States  of  America,  tapedaily&t  p. -xm.  See  aJso  C.  M.  Walsh,  TAo  PoHtfeoi  Srfmee 
i>f  John  Adams. 
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[  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  branches  and  the  requimnent 
of  a  higher  property  qualification  from  members  of  the  upper 

I  house  than  from  members  of  the  lower  was  the  general  rule. 
Hie  most  extreme  instance  was  in  South  Carolina,  where  by  the 
constitution  of  1778  senators  were  required  to  possess  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  land,  representatives,  fifty  acres  of  land  or 
their  equivalent.  In  North  Carolina  the  constitution  of  1776 
granted  the  franchise  for  electors  of  members  of  the  lower  house 
to  all  tax-payers,'  and  restricted  the  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  senate  to  owners  of  not  less  than  fifty  acres.'  In  New 
York  the  electorate  for  the  upper  house  was  restricted  by  a  much 
higher  property  qualification  than  that  of  ordinary  electors,  the 
senatorial  and  gubernatorial  electors  being  less  than  one-fourth 

.  as  numerous  as  the  latter.  In  Massachusetts  the  arrangement  in 
the  rejected  constitution  of  1778  was  much  like  that  in  North 
Carolhia.  In  the  constitution  of  1780  the  same  effect  was  sought 
through  a  different  system  of  apportionment.  The  franchise 
was  the  same  for  electors  of  senators  and  representatives,  but 
the  members  of  the  upper  house  were  apportioned  according  to 
taxable  property,  those  of  lower  according  to  popidation.  A 
similar  arrangement  was  adopted  in  New  Hampshire.  In  Vir- 
ginia, as  indeed  in  several  of  the  states,  qualifications  of  electors 
and  methods  of  apportionment  of  members  were  the  same  for 
both  houses,  the  chief  difference  being  the  smaller  size  of  the 
upper  house  and  in  some  cases  the  longer  term  of  its  members. 
Jefferson  criticized  this  airangement  on  the  ground  that  the 
maintenance  of  two  houses,  both  representing  the  same  electo- 
rate, served  no  useful  purpose,  and  declared  that  if  the  electorate 
for  the  lower  house  could  not  be  made  more  popular  than  that 
for  the  upper,  one  of  the  houses  would  be  superfluous  and  should 
be  dispensed  with  altogether.^  In  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and 
Vermont  the  latter  view  prevailed,  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
original  state  governments  consisted  of  only  one  house.  Man 
alone  was  represented. 

Adams's  theory  of  a  social  as  well  as  a  political  division  of 

powers  and  of  a  corresponding  system  of  checks, and  balances 

was,   indeed,  far  from  obtaining  universal  acceptance.    The 

framers  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1776,  of  whom 

•  Arts,  viii,  is.  'Art.  vii.  '  Notes  on  Virginia,  cb.  m. 

hull, ..    A''."->'^l^' 
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Franklin  KaS-Uie..^ef,  certainly jUd  pQt  a^fpt  {*.}  Jefferson 
a^o  must  be  classed  among  its  opponents.  It  is  true  tnat  in  his 
plan  of  a  constitution  for  Virginia,  drafted  in  1783,  he  proposed 
a  senate  consisting  of  one-sixth  as  many  members  as  the  lomer 
house  and  serving  for  two  years  instead  of  one,  and  to  be  chosen 
by  colleges  of  electors  representing  the  voters  of  the  several 
senatorial  districts,  as  was  actually  the  practice  at  that  time  in 
Maryland.  Jefferson's  purpose,  however,  in  creating  a  senate 
was  not  to  give  separate  representation  to  different  economic 
interests  and  social  classes,  but  to  provide  for  greater  delibera- 
tion in  the  enactment  of  laws.  As  Paine  pointed  out:  "TTie 
objection  against  a  single  house  is,  that  it  is  always  in  a  condi- 
tion of  committing  itself  too  soon."  *  On  the  other  hand,  demo- 
crats like  Paine  saw  even  more  serious  objections  to  two  bouses,  ' 
and  on  the  whole  were  inclined  to  reject  the  principle  of  a  bi- 
-cameral legislature.  Paine  hJTnegif  advocated  a  le^slatuie  of  a 
single  chamber,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure, designed  to  encourage  the  development  of  responsible 
legislative  committees,  as  a  substitute  for  a  second  house.' 
Other  early  democrats,  like  Chipman,  favored  the  retention  of 
the  bicameral  system,  but  expre^y  repudiated  Adams's  doctrine 
of  the  separate  representation  of  class  interests.*  Adams's 
theory  of  class  representation,  a  theory  which  savors  of  Polyb- 
ius  and  of  Machiavelli  *  as  much  as  of  Montesquieu,  eventually 

'Adams,  Dtfenct  (London  ed.  of  1787},  letter  nv,  pp.  105-130. 

'  The  Rigki!  of  Man,  pt.  ii,  p.  34.  *Ibi4.,  p.  35- 

'  See  hit  Sketches  of  the  Principles  fff  GMemtHenl,  pp.  140-142. 

*Adams  quotes  with  great  approval  the  foUowing  passage  from  Machiavelli 's 
Discourse  upon  Ae  Proper  Ways  and  Means  of  R^ornUng  the  Government  1^  Florence. 
"There  are  three  orders  ot  men  in  every  state,  and  for  that  reason  there  should 
be  also  tlute  ranks  or  degrees  in  a.  republic,  and  no  more;  nor  can  that  be  said 
to  be  a  tiue  and  durable  commonwealth,  where  certain  humors  and  inclinaticms 
are  not  gratified,  which  otherwise  must  naturally  end  in  its  ruin.  Those  who 
model  a  commonwealth  must  tate  such  provisions  as  may  gratify  three  sorts  of 
men,  of  which  all  states  are  composed ;  that  is,  the  high,  the  middle  sort,  and  the 

Adams's  comment  is  as  follows:  "Machiavet  by  these  observations  demon- 
strates that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  this  great  truth,  this  eternal  principle,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  which  every  speculation  upon  government  must  be  imperfect, 
and  every  scheme  of  a  commonwealth  essentially  defective." — 'John  Adams, 
Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  Gimrnmenl  of  tie  United  States,  voL  ii,  ch.  iv, 
"Machiavel's  Flan  irf  a  Perfect  Commonwealth." 

In  accordance  with  this  pdndple,  Adams  m  Massachusetts,  as  also  Jay  in  New 
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gained  for  him  the  distrust  of  the  Jeffersonian  republicans  and  the 
nickname  of  "  monocrat."  Though  it  was  probably  held  by  most 
of  those  who  later  formed  the  Federalist  party,  it  was  never 
accepted  by  the  American  pet^le  to  the  same  extent  as  the  more 
democratic  doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers  held  by  Jefferson 
and  Madison.  Though  the  practice  of  a  separate  representation 
of  different  social  and  economic  interests  survived  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  several  states,  it  was  not  further  extended  in 
any  state  except  South  Carohna,^  and  it  was  not  systematically 
defended  by  any  prominent  statesman  except  Calhoun.*  In 
short,  beyond  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  political  au- 
thority should  be  delegated  to  a  responsible  portion  of  the  people 
to  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  whole,"the  attempt  to  introduce 
class  distinctions  into  the  American  political  system  was  out  of 
hannony  with  the  spirit  of  American  life. 

GENMIAL  CHARACTER  OF  ORIGINAL  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

The  true  character  of  the  original  institutions  of  state  govern- 
ment is  revealed  by  a  comparison  with  the  institutions  of  colonial 
govenmient  which  had  gone  before.  At  the  close  of  the  colonial 
period,  each  colony  had  its  legislative  body,  elected  by  the  voters, 
but,  except  in  Rhode  Island  Eind  Connecticut,  possessing  prac- 
tically no  independent  powers.  TTlie  representatives  of  the  people 
could  choose  a  speaker,  adopt  rules  of  procedure,  and  adjourn, 
but  there  their  autonomous  powers  ended.  In  all  the  colonies 
except  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  there  was  also  an  upper  house 
or  council,  whose  consent  was  necessary  before  laws  could  be 
enacted  or  any  positive  action  accomplished.    The  members  of 

YoA,  devised  the  governorship  to  represent  the  higher  sort  of  men,  the  senate  to 
represent  the  middle  sort,  and  the  house  of  representatives  to  represent  the  lower. 
Hamilton  nould  have  been  content  to  have  followed  tbe  precepts  of  Montesquieu 
literally,  and  established  a  government  of  kings,  lords,  and  oommons,  but  Adams 
certainly  would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  that.  Needless  to  say  that  the  c^inion 
of  the  people  of  the  Revolution  was  against  both  Adams  and  Hamilton  and  with 
JefieiBon,  who  repudiated  altogether  the  doctrine  of  Montesquieu  with  reference 
to  a  sodai  division  of  powers.  Of.  C.  M.  Walsh,  The  Polilicol  Science  of  John 
Adams,  chs.  6,  7,  and  it. 

1  Constitutioi)  of  1790,  amendments  adopted  in  iSoS. 

'  See  John  C.  Calhoun,  Disquisition  on  Govanment  and  Dincurse  on  the  CanstUv- 
1 0/  the  United  Stoles,  pp.  3g6-4o6. 
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this  branch  of  the  legislature  were  appointed  by  the  governor, 
except  in  Massachusetts,  where  they  were  elected  by  the  lower 
house  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  and  in  lUwde 
Island  and  Connecticut,  where  they  were  chosen  by  the  elec- 
torate. In  all  the  colonies  except  the  last  two,  the  governor  was 
appointed  from  England,  and  possessed  many  important  powers. 
•  He  "was  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  colony, 
appointed  the  judges  and  all  other  civil  and  military  officers, 
appointed  and  could  suspend  the  coimcil,  convened  and  could 
dissolve  the  legislature,  could  exerdse  an  unqualified  veto  on  all 
legislative  acts,  and  had  an  imrestricted  power  to  pardon  offenders. 

The  possession  of  these  imlimited  powers  gave  to  the  royal  or 
proprietary  governor  complete  independence  of  local  control 
except  in  the  single  matter  of  finance.'  The  use  of  the  ju<Ucial 
veto  to  maintain  imperial  sovereignty  was  uimecessary  ezc^t  in 
Rhode  Island  and.  Connecticut.  In  those  two  colonies,  appeals 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  could  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, in  case  of  a  conflict  with  colonial  laws,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  British  sovereign.  ^Ise- 
where  the  power  of  the  lower  house  to  withhold  its  consent  to 
taxation  was  the  sole  political  power  for  the  defense  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonists. 

Thus  the  legislatures  came  to  be  the  people's  bulwarks  against 
royal  and  proprietary  tyranny,  and  after  the  Revolution  naturally 
retained  an  undue  sEare  of  the  people's  confidence.  The  result 
was,  that  except  uiMassacEusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York 
the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers  was  not  followed  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  three  departments  of  government  actually. 
lndependgnt„.ajuLxQQi(liQate.  ~Dn  the  contrary,  the  executive 
was  either  deprived  altogether  of  its  powers  of  appointment,  re- 
vision, pardon,  and  legislative  control,  or4[ieal^..Uiiuted  in  their 
exercise,  and  the  control  of  the  judiciary  was  also  transferred 
trom  the  executive  to  the  legislature.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
political  institiiftons  of  the  original  states  was  in  the  main  the 
achievement  of  a  tidal  wave  of  insurgency,  which  sought  expres- 
sion through  the  state  legislatures.  The  effect  was  to  establish, 
in  practice  tiie  ftifpremacy  of  the  legislature,  except  in  Pennsyl- 
I  See  E.  B.  Greene,  Tlu  Promncial  Governor, 
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vania  and  Vermont,  jfiisxt  tax  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  tbe^, 
:  theory  of  popular  soyerdgaty.throu^  the  invention  of  a  special 
organ  of  the  popular  will,  the  council  of  censors.  But  the  legal 
supremacy  of  .the.  JegJaktiirfa  was  .always  subordinate  lo"Tlie 
political  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
necessarily  caressed  through  the  enactment  of  law  depending 
for  its  ultimate  force  upon  the  power  of  pubhc  opinion. 

The  ori^al  state  governments  were  rq>resentative  democ- 
,racies.  They  were  lounded  upon  written  constitutions,  setting 
fofth'tioth  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  duties  of  those  en- 
trusted by  them  with  political  authority.  .These  constitutions 
were  not  intended,  however,  to  be  narrowly  construed  like  ordi- 
nary legal  documents.  They  were  political  dociunents  to  be  con- 
strued broadly,  and  to  reflect  the  lives  and  purposes  of  all  the 
people  at  all  times.  The  main  features  of  the  govertunents  estab- 
lished in  the  original  states  were  three  in  number :  (i)  the  reser- 
vation of  civil  rights  to  the  people ;  (2)  the  delegation  of  political 
authority  to  the  electorate ;  and  (3)  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  legislative,  the  executive,  ^id  the  judiciary.  The 
rights  reserved  to  the  people  fell  into  three  main  classes :  (i)  the 
right  of  revolution ;  (2)  the  rights  essential  to  the  free  e3q)res- 
sion  of  public  opinion ;  and  (3)  the  right  to  law.  The  delegation 
of  pohtical  authority  to  the  electorate  implied  the  existence  of  a 
fourth  right,  the  ri^t  to  vote,  vested  in  those  duly  qualified  for 
the  exercise  thereof.  Tlie  division  of  powers  between  coordinate 
departments  of  govenunent  was  designed  to  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  governments  which  should  be  strong  enough 
effectively  to  foster  the  common  welfare  without  being  so  inde- 
pendent of  popular  control  as  to  menace  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
powers  compelled  ^e  recognition  of  the  power  of  judicial  review 
of  all  legislative  and  executive  acts  involving  the'  interpretation 
of  a  constitution.  The  judiciary  thereby  became  the  special 
guardians  of  the  fimdamental  law,  subject  like  other  depart- 
ments of  government  to  the  sanction  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  all  the  leading  principles  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  were  expressed  in  written  constitu- 
tions. An  examination  of  the  original  constitutions  shows  that 
this  supposition  is  not  correct.    The  most  important  of  the  fun- 
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damental  principles  of  American  constitutional  law  relate  to  the 
.organization  and_powers  of  the  constitutional  convention.  The 
proce3ufe 'of  the  original  states,  however,  with  r^ard  to  the 
preparation  and  adoption  of  the  first  state  constitutions  was  far 
from  uniform.  The  best  procedure  was  not  devekfied  until  the 
adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780,  the  last  of 
^  the  original  state  constitutions.  Only  five  of  the  original  states, 
including  Vermont,  made  any  provision  for  constitutional  revi- 
sion by  special  conventions.  Three  others  made  provision  for 
amendment  by  special  legislative  action.  Six  states  made  no 
express  formal  distinction  between  the  process  of  ordinary  statute- 
making  and  that  of  constitution-making.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  constitutions  or  laws  of  most  of  the  states  to  pre- 
vent a  revolutionary  legislature  or  convention  from  usurping 
unto  itself  all  the  powers  of  government,  like  the  French  con- 
vention of  1792-95.  Yet  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  such  a 
usurpation  could  not  have  been  effected.  The  unwritten  law  of 
the  constitution  forbade  the  establishment  on  American  soil  of 
any  such  tyrannical  body  as  the  French  convention. 

But  what,  it  is  proper  to  ask,  is  the  sanction  by  which  obedience 
to  the  unwritten  constitution  is  ultimately  enforced?  It  is  not 
enough  to  answer  that  usuipation  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
by  an  indignant  people,  and  that,  if  the  force  of  public  opinion 
proved  insuMcient,  it  would  have  been  opposed  by  force  of  arms. 
The  true  answer  is,  that  obedience  to  the  unwritten  as  well  as 
jto  thf  TirittfiB  rnnifS^tirin  is  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  law 
itself,  for  the  breach  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  American 
government,  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty  and  tht  reign 
of  law,  will  inevitably  bring  the  offender  into  conflict  with  the 
law  of  the  land.^     The_declaration  that,  "no  subject  shall  be 

I  See  Kamper  vs.  Hawkins,  i  Virginia  Cases,  ao  (1793).  This  was  a  case  in- 
volving the  v^dity  of  a  statute  designed  to  confer  upon  certain  inferior  courts  of 
justice  certain  judicial  powers  in  equity  granted  by  the  constitution  of  1776  etclu- 
dvely  to  the  couit  of  chanceiy.  Contrary  to  the  views  of  those  who,  Uke  Jefferson, 
believed  that  the  constitution  of  1776  had  no  more  farce  than  an  ordinary  statute 
and  hence  could  be  freely  altered  at  any  time  by  the  legislature,  the  supreme  court 
held  that  ordinary  statutes  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  were  of  no  effect.  See 
aJso  G.  C.  Tiedranan,  The  Unarillen  CtmsUtutioii  of  the  UniUd  States,  ch.  lii,  and 
A.V.THcey.IntroductiontBtkeStudyBflkeLaieoftkeConstitutioit,  ch.  tv.  There 
are  of  course  many  political  customs  in  the  American  states  of  much  consequence 
in  practical  politics  which  cannot  be  ranked  among  the  principles  of  the  ui 
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arrested  ...  or  deprived  ofhis  life,  liberty,  or  estate,  but, by 
,^be  judgment  of  his.pgeE&.oi.lIie  law  Jil.the  land"  was  uotju* 
tended  to  be  an  empty  phrase.'  F  For  protection  against  all  biit 
the  most'violent  attacks  upon  their  liberties,  the  people  would 
look  to  the  law  courts.  If  tbe  judges  failed  them,  there  remained 
the  juries,  composed  of  men  from  their  own  midst,  to  interpose  a 
popular  veto  to  schemes  of  oppression.  Any  man  who  had  been 
indicted  for  a  crime  might  submit  Us  cause  to  the  judgment  of 
the  petty  jury  with  confidence  that  Ms  fate  woiUd  be  decided  by 
those  who  were  his  peers  and  who  would  be  responsible  only  to 
their  own  consciences. 

De  Tocqueville,  who  well  understood  the  spirit  of  the  original 
judicial  system,  justly  observed  that  thd  jury  was  preeminently 
a  political  institution  and  should  be  regarded  as  one  form  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.'  "The  institution  of  the  jury  .  .  .," 
he  wrote,  "places  the  real  direction  of  society  in  the  hands  of  the 
governed,  .  .  .  and  not  in  that  of  the  government.  Force  is 
never  more  than  a  transient  element  of  success,  and  after  force 
comes  the  notion  of  right.  A  government  which  should  be  able 
to  reach  its  enemies  only  upon  a  field  of  battle  would  soon  be 
destroyed.  The  true  sanction  of  political  laws  is  to  be  found  in 
penal  legislation ;  and  if  that  sanction  be  wanting,  the  law  will 
sooner  or  later  lose  its  cogency.  He  who  punishes  the  criminal 
is  therefore  the  real  master  of  society.  Now  the  institution  of 
the  jury  raises  the  people  itself  ...  to  the  bench  of  judges. 
The  institution  of  the  jury  consequently  invests  the  people  .  .  . 
with  the  direction  of  society."  '  !  Thus  was  republican  govern- 
ment founded  by  the  Fathers  on  the  firm  basis  of  a  combination 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  reign  of  law.* 

constitutiaii.  Thus  the  practice  of  rotation  in  office  or  of  restrictiog  the  choice 
of  representatives  to  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  be  r^resented  is  more  or  less 
etron^y  established  by  custom  in  diSerent  localities,  but  neither  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  or  of  the  rdgn  of  law.  Only  those 
practices  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  these  two  fundacnenta]  princi- 
ples are  a  part  of  the  unwritten  constitution.  Other  legal  principles  may  not  be- 
come a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  except  by  incorporation  in  a  written 
constitution,  and,  until  so  incorporated,  have  no  greater  force  than  that  infused 
into  them  by  public  opinion. 

'  See  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights,  art.  zii. 

'A.  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  i,  ch.  xvi. 

*De  Ti>ra]ueville,  iiid.  (Bowen's  ed.),  i,  p.  361. 

*  St  George  Tucker,  Commentaries  on  Blackslane,  i,  pp.  S7-93. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
^[B  BXFOSMATION   OF  STATE  OOVBIUnCBHT 

The  foundations  of  state  government  were  laid  upon  prin- 
ciples that  have  endured.  The  twin  principles  ot  pt^ular 
sovereignty  and  constitutional  government  furnished  a  base 
broad  and  solid  enough  to  support  a  stable  and  progressive 
pohtical  system.  The  superstructure,  however,  has  undergone 
important  modifications. 

In  the  beginning,  as  has  been  shown,  there  were  three  distinct 
types  of  state  government.  These  types  are  best  represented  by 
Uie  governments  originally  established  in  the  three  leading  states, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  The  government  of 
Virginia,  to  which  the  governments  of  the  greater  number  of 
states  more  or  less  closely  conformed,  was  characterized  by  the 
restriction  of  the  electoral  franchise  to  those  deemed  "fit,"  and 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
affairs  of  state.  The  government  of  Pennsylvania  differed  from 
that  of  Virginia  in  various  respects,  two  of  which  were  particu- 
larly important.  The  electorate  was  much  broader  than  that  of 
Virginia,  and  the  authority  of  the  legislature  was  limited  by  the 
creation  of  a  special  organ  of  the  popular  will,  the  council  of 
censors.  The  government  of  Vermont  resembled  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  these  respects.  The  government  of  Georgia  was 
characterized  by  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature,  as  in  Virginia, 
but  the  legislature  was  a  unicameral  body  and  there  ^as  a  com- 
paratively broad  electorate,  as  in  Pennsylvania.  The  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  differed  from 
that  of  Virginia  in  two  important  respects.  The  executive  and 
judiciary  were  much  more  independent  of  the  legislature  than  in 
Virginia,  and  the  authority  of  the  legislature  was  limited  by  the 
grant  of  special  powers  to  the  executive  and  judiciary.  The  gov- 
ernment of  New  Hampshire  closely  resembled  that  of  Massa- 
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chusetts ;  that  of  New  York  was  based  on  similar  principles,  but 
resembled  it  less  closely.  In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  the 
goveraor  was  chosen  by  the  people,  as  in  Massachusetts,  but  the 
legislature  was  practically  supreme,  as  in  Virginia.  Such  was  the 
diversity  in  the  forms  of  government  in  the  original  states. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  REFORM 

It  was  impossible  that  such  wide  variations  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  states  should  long  endure.  In  practice  it  would 
happen  that  some  of  them  would  work  better  than  others,  and 
those  that  seemed  to  work  best  would  naturally  become  models 
for  general  imitation.  Moreover,  theoretically,  if  the  political 
theory  of  the  Revolution  be  taken  as  a  guide,  some  of  these 
forms  of  government  were  certainly  much  less  perfect  than  others. 
Jefferson,  the  most  popular  interpreter  of  Revolutionary  political 
theory,  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  any  of  them.  In  1783, 
when  he  thought  there  was  to  be  a  constitutional  convention  in 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  original  form  of  govern- 
ment, he  drafted  a  model  constitution  in  which  his  ideas  are  clearly 
set  forth.  Although  Jefferson's  plan  was  never  adopted  in  any 
state,  it  is  now  of  greater  interest  than  any  of  the  original  plans 
of  government  which  were  actually  put  into  operation,  for  it  is 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  Revolutionary  theories  of 
state  government.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  constitution  of  his  own  state.  The  changes 
which  he  proposed  are  nimierous.  They  all,  however,  fall  under 
one  or  the  other  of  two  heads.  First,  there  are  those  which  were 
int^ided  to  broaden  the  electorate  and  strengthen  its  control 
over  the  other  organs  of  government  and  over  the  constitution 
itself.  Secondly,  there  are  those  which  were  intended  to  bring 
about  a  more  effective  division  of  powers.  The  constitutional 
history  of  the  states  since  Jefferson's  time  is  a  history  of  the  tri- 
tmiph  of  Jeffersonian  principles  and  of  the  consequences  of  that 
triumph. 

Tlie  constitutions  of  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  first 
to  be  reformed.  Doubtiess  the  adoption  of  an  effective  system 
of  checks  and  balances  in  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787 
accelerated  the  process  in  all  the  states  where  the  original  division 
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of  powers  was  defective.  But  m  tHose  two  states  the  change 
was  brought  about  earlier  than  elsewhere  by  the  manifestly  un- 
satisfactory working  of  their  original  institutions.  In  Georgia 
the  only  check  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  single-chambered  legis- 
lature under  the  constitution  of  1777  was  that  afforded  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  people  through  the  juries  and  through  the 
system  of  constitutimal  amendment.  The  juries  were  the 
judges  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  facts,  and  no  alterations  could 
be  made  in  the  constitution  except  by  a  constitutional  convention, 
which  the  legislature  was  to  call  together  upon  receipt  of  a  peti- 
tion setting  forth  the  desired,  amendments  and  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  a  majority  of  the  counties.  The  latter 
provision  proved  to  be  unworkable  and  the  former  inadequate. 
In  1789  the  original  constitution  was  abandoned,  and  a  new 
one  adopted  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  method  of  con- 
stitutional amendment.  A  bicameral  legislature  was  created, 
the  executive  council  was  abolished  and  its  duties  for  the  most 
part  transferred  to  the  newly  created  senate,  and  the  governor, 
though  still  dependoit  on  the  legislature  for  his  election,  was 
armed  with  the  veto  power.  Tlie  influence  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  apparent.  Thus  the  original  system  of  legislative 
supremacy  gave  way  to  a  form  of  government  somewhat  more 
consistent  with  Jeffersonian  principles. 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  CENSORIAL  SYSTEM 

The  most  original  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of 
1776  was  the  council  of  censors.  The  purpose  of  this  institution 
was  to  preserve  the  constitution  gainst  infraction.  This  was 
to  be  accomplished,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  partly  by 
protecting  the  several  departments  from  encroachments  upon 
one  another's  powers,  but  especially  by  protecting  the  people  from 
encroachments  upon  their  reserved  ri^ts  by  any  of  the  depart- 
ments. To  acccnnplish  these  purposes,  the  coimdl  of  censors 
was  authorized  to  suggest  to  the  l^islature  the  repeal  of  uncon- 
stitutional l^islation,  or  the  enactment  of  legislation  required 
for  the  proper  performance  of  constitutional  duties,  and  to 
censure  public  officers  deemed  guilty  of  misbehavior.  It  could 
order  impeachments,  and,  in  case  of  need,  call  a  convention  to 
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coD^der  the  amendment  of  the  constitution.  The  council  of 
censors  was  free  to  exercise  any  or  all  of  those  various  powers  at 
discretion,  and  there  was  no  means  of  holding  it  responsible  for  a 
discreet  exercise  thereof.  The  operations  of  the  Erst  council, 
elected  in  1783,  demonstrated  the  unwisdom  of  such  a  combina- 
tion of  legislative,  executive,  and  judidal  functions  in  a  single 
irresponsible  body.  Madison  has  faithfully  recorded  the  results 
of  that  experience.'  The  members  of  the  council  were  for  the 
most  part  persons  who  had  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  conduct  of  which  they  were  authorized  to  review. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  brought  to  their  new  duties  a  thor- 
oughly partisan  spirit.  "Throughout  the  continuance  of  the 
coundl,  it  was  split  into  two  fixed  and  violent  parties."  This 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  censorial  system.  Sec- 
ondly, the  coundl  itself  was  quite  as  liable  to  err  in  its  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution  as  the  avowedly  partisan  bodies  upon 
which  it  professed  to  sit  in  judgment.  Finally,  says  Madison, 
"I  have  never  imderstood  that  the  decisions  of  the  council  on 
constitutional  questions,  whether  rightly  or  erroneously  formed, 
have  had  any  ^ect "  in  varying  the  practices  which  it  undertook 
to  censure. 

In  1790,  when  the  election  of  the  second  council  of  censors  was 
in  order,  the  legislature,  with  the  approval  of  public  opinion,  but 
without  any  express  constitutional  authority,  called  a  consti- 
tutional convention  instead.  This  convention  adopted  a  new 
constitution,  providing  for  tie  abolition  of  the  council  of  censors 
and  of  the  original  executive  council.  It  substituted  therefor 
a  state  senate  to  serve  as  a  checic  on  the  house  of  representatives, 
a  single  chief  executive  elected  directly  by  the  people,  armed  with 
the  veto  power  and  unhampered  by  special  executive  councillors, 
and  an  independent  judiciary.  Indeed  most  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution  were  adopted,  with  the 
exception  that  the  senate,  instead  of  a  special  executive  council, 
was  associated  with  the  governor  in  the  making  of  executive 
appointments.  At  the  same  time  the  electorate  remained  more 
democratic  than  in  Massachusetts.  Probably  Jefferson  would 
have  pronounced  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1790  the  most 
satisfactory  then  in  force  in  the  states. 

1  Tke  PedtralitI  (Foid'B  ed),  no.  50. 
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The  censorial  system  endured  for  a  much  loiter  period  in 
Vennont.  In  that  state  censors  were  elected  from  the  state  at 
large,  and  not  by  districts  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  members  of 
the  government  were  ineligible.  The  system  seems  to  have 
worked  much  better  in  Vermont  than  in  Pennsylvania,  partly 
no  doubt  because  party  lines  were  less  closely  drawn  in  the  former 
state  than  in  the  latter,  and  partly  because  the  system  of  election 
made  the  council  a  more  homogeneous  and  responsible  body. 
The  Vermont  council  of  censors  met  altogether  thirteen  times. 
Thrice  it  adjourned  without  proposing  any  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  Ten  times  it  proposed  amendments  and 
called  a  convention  to  consider  their  adoption.  Twice  the  pro- 
posed amendments  were  adopted  in  part,  four  times  they  were 
adopted  in  their  entirety,  and  four  times  they  were  rejected. 
In  1836  the  transformation  of  the  executive  coundl  into  a  state 
senate  terminated  the  unicameral  legislative  syston,  and  in  1S70 
the  adoption  of  the  censors'  proposal  that  no  more  councils  of 
censors  be  elected  put  an  end  to  the  censorial  system.  \S^th  the 
abolition  of  the  Vennont  council  of  censors  disappeared  the  last 
vest^es  of  the  peculiar  Pennsylvania  forms  of  state  government.' 

The  failure  of  the  censorial  system  did  not  mean  that  there  was 
no  need,  of  any  special  arrangement  to  preserve  the  constitution 
inviolate.  In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Madison's  report,  the 
constitution  had  been  violated  many  times  before  the  election  of 
the  first  council  of  censors,*  Laws  had  been  passed  without  the 
due  public  notice  required  by  the  constitution.  Legislative 
powers  had  been  exercised  by  the  legislature  which  were  not 
granted  to  it  by  the  constitution.  Executive  powers  also  had 
been  usurped.  Salaries  of  judges  had  been  reduced  in  order  to 
render  them  more  subservient,  and  lawsuits  which  should  have 
been  decided  by  the  judiciary  had  frequentiy  been  decided  l^  the 
legislature.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  violations  had  occurred 
during  the  period  of  active  military  operations,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  government  was  be- 
smirched with  much  unconstitutional  conduct  that  was  inex- 
cusable. 

I  L.  H.  Meader,  "  The  Coundl  of  Censors,"  in  Paptn  from  tin  Eistmeal 

Seminary  of  Br&mn  Vniversity  (iSqq). 
>  The  Federaiist  (Ford's  ed.),  no.  48. 
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The  censorial  system,  and  with  it  the  Pennsylvania  fonn  of 
government  as  a  whole,  faUed  because  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  American  democracy.  The  Pennsylvania  form 
was  intended  to  be  democratic.  Actually  the  procedure  for  the 
revision  of  the  constitution  under  the  censorial  system  was  less 
democratic  than  that  originally  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  dncc 
the  council  of  censors  stood  between  the  i>eopIe  and  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  The  council  of  censors  was  intended  to 
safeguard  the  constitutional  division  of  powers.  Actually  it 
violated  the  principle  of  the  division  of  powers  by  concentrating 
in  its  own  h^ds  arbitrary  and  yet  ineffective  powers  of  all  kinds. 
R^aided  as  a  legi^tive  body,  it  was  impotent  except  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention.  As  an  instrument  of  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  executive  department,  it  was  useless.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  judicial  powers,  it  was  partisan  and  pernicious. 
la  short,  down  to  1790  the  censorial  system  in  Pennsylvania  had 
been  in  practice  a  system  of  unchecked  legislative  supremacy. 

The  revision  of  the  original  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania  consti- 
tutions marked  the  beginning  of  a  general  process  of  constitutional 
development,  characterized  by  the  gradual  democratization  of 
the  forms  of  government  and  the  redivision  of  powers  along  the 
lines  demanded  by  the  Jeffersonian  political  theory.  The  new 
states,  as  they  came  into  the  Union,  quickly  showed  the  influence 
of  Jeffersonian  ideas.  The  older  states  in  some  cases  were 
slower  to  abandon  their  original  aristocratic  prejudices  and  to 
discard  the  system  of  legislative  supremacy.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  the  "more  perfect  union"  certainly  had  much  to  do 
with  the  general  adoption  of  more  effective  arrangements  for  the 
division  of  powers,  hut,  as  will  be  shown  more  clearly  in  the  next 
chapter,  the  logic  of  events  everywhere  favored  the  redivision  of 
powers.  The  explanation  of  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the 
government  of  the  states  inust  be  sought  in  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  American  life.  The  dominant  fact  in  the  life 
of  the  American  people  during  the  century  following  the  Revolu- 
tion was  the  subjugation  of  the  wilderness.  The  tone  of  Ameri- 
can society  was  derived  from  the  tone  of  society  on  the  frontier. 
But  the  winning  of  the  west  not  only  opened  up  vast  stores  of 
material  wealth  for  the  American  people,  it  also  enriched  their 
moral  fiber.    It  stimulated  above  all  the  virtues  of  self-reliance 
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and  peisonal  initiative.  Every  man  vho  was  able  and  willing 
to  toil  could  be  the  master  of  his  destiny.  The  resulting  popular 
self-confidence  was  the  dominant  fact  in  the  development  (^  the 
political  institutions  of  the  states.  The  political  fruit,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  frontier  was  manhood  suSrage  and  the  general  democratiza- 
tion of  the  forms  of  state  government. 

MANHOOD  SUFFRAGE 

The  right  to  vote,  or  the  right  of  suffrage,  is  conferred  by  the 
state,  being  usually  prescribed  in  the  state  constitution,  subject 
to  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  Tliis  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  seems  to  imply  that  the  suffrage  is  one  of  the 
normal  rights  of  citizenship,  but  the  states  have  not  generally 
recognized  it  as  such.  In  the  beginning,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
original  states  conferred  the  suffrage  on  grounds  of  political  expe- 
diency, jealously  withholding  it  from  those  deemed  incapable  of 
exercising  the  franchise  to  the  common  advantage.  This  attitude 
was  qu^tly  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  Vermont  (1777), 
which  stipulated  that  every  freeman  might  vote  "who  has  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  community."  The  evidence  of  suf&dent 
interest  chiefly  required  in  the  original  states  was  the  possession 
of  a  certain  amount  of  property.  Jefferspn,  writing  shortly 
after  the  Revolution,  declared  that  these  requirements  were  too 
severe,  pointing  out  that  in  Virginia  they  disfranchised  the  ma- 
jority of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  state.  Thus  dissatisfaction 
with  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage  existed  at  the  very  begin* 
ning  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  states,  and  dissatisfaction 
of  one  sort  or  another  has  persisted  until  the  present. 

There  have  been  two  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  develofonent 
of  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
belief  in  the  natural  nobility  of  man,  or  in  equal  rights,  as  the 
phrase  ran,  leads  easily  to  tiie  conviction  that  the  right  to  vote 
should  be  included  among  those  to  which  men  are  by  nature 
entitled.  If allmenare"equal,"particularlyif theyhaveanequal 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  if  the  electoral  franchise 
is  an  important  means  of  engaging  in  such  a  pursuit,  then  all  men 
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should  have  an  equal  ri^t  to  vote.  The  theory  of  natural  rights 
was  supported  by  more  practical  considerations,  such  as  the  in- 
justice of  withholding  the  vote  from  landless  and  even  moneyless 
artisans  and  craftsmen  who  nevertheless  help  support  the  govern- 
ment by  the  payment  of  taxes,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  defend — 
it  by  bearing  arms.  Hiese  coiLsideratioas  were  reSnfc^ed  by 
the  conditions  of  life  in  most  parts  of  the  Union,  especially  upon 
the  Western  frontier.  Social  democracy  on  the  frontier  inevi- 
tably gave  rise  to  political  democracy,  and  the  same  result  was 
fadUtated  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Union  by  the  competition  of 
parties  for  popular  support.  Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  came  into  the  Union 
with  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage  practically  established, 
if  not  explicitly  recognized,  in  their  constitutions.  The  states  of 
the  old  Northwest  and  Southwest,  entering  the  Union  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  often  included  in  their  electorates  not  only 
all  adtdt  white  male  citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  but  also 
aliens,  even  those  who  had  not  declared  their  intention  to  become 
naturalized.  The  original  states  were  slower  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  manhood  suffrage,  and  less  inclined  to  grant  the  franchise 
to  foreign-bom  males  who  had  not  been  admitted  to  citizenship. 
Massachusetts,  however,  extended  the  suffrage  to  all  poll-tax- 
paying  citizens  in  1820;  New  York  broadened  the  franchise  in 
1821  and  established  manhood  suffrage  for  white  male  citizens  in 
1826 ;  Vii^inia  did  likewise  in  1S30  and  1850,  respectively. 
Rhode  Island  was  the  only  state  in  which  resistance  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  led  to  violence.  There,  after  the  suppression 
of  Dorr's  rebellion,  the  new  constitution  of  1842  put  an  end  to 
property  qualifications  in  the  election  of  state  officers.  With  the 
triumph  of  the  advocates  of  equal  suffrage  for  adult  male  citizens 
(A  the  white  race  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage,  so-called,  was 
regarded  as  established  in  the  American  states. 

The  negro  was  not  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  principle  of 
manhood  suffrage  without  a  more  serious  struggle.  Originally 
duly  qualified  negroes  were  permitted  to  vote  in  five  of  the 
thirteen  states,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina.  Subsequently  New  York,  j 
when  abolishing  the  property  qualifications  for  the  franchise, 
provided  that  the  new  qualifications  should  apply  to  the  white 
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race  only,  leaving  the  property  qualifications  in  effect  for  negroes, 
and  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina  deprived  the  negroes  of  their 
votes  altogether.^  The  only  new  states  which  granted  the 
franchise  in  any  form  to  negroes  were  VertooDt,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Maine,  and  two  of  these  presently  took  the  vote 
away  again.*  None  of  the  old  states  except  Rhode  Island 
extended  the  vote  to  the  negro  untU  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  Indeed  there  was  no  demand  for  negro  suffrage,  and  man- 
hood suffrage  became  universally  restricted  to  whites,  outside  of 
New  England.  In  1867,  after  the  issue  of  negro  suffrage  had 
been  raised  in  connection  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  southern 
states,  the  people  of  Minnesota  refused  by  a  close  vote  to  strike 
the  word  "  white  "  from  the  article  of  the  constitution  relating  to 
the  suffrage,  and  in  the  following  year  the  people  of  New  York 
refused  to  remove  the  pn^rty  qualifications  from  colored  voters. 
The  word  "  white"  still  remains  in  the  (institutions  of  four  states, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Oregon,  a  relic  of  the  ante-bellum 
discrimination  against  the  negro  with  respect  to  the  suffrage,  and 
even  as  lately  as  19 12  the  people  of  Ohio  refused  to  strike  the  word 
out.  In  1870,  however,  equ^  suffrage  for  negroes  was  established 
throu^out  the  United  States  by  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

REACTION  AGAINST  MANHOOD  SUFFRAGE 

Despite  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  negroes,  the  principle 
of  manhood  suffrage  has  never  completely  triumphed  in  the 
United  States.  It  did  not  triumph  in  1870,  as  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  debate  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  states,  but  also  by  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  itself.  There  has  always  been  another  principle 
tending  to  produce  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  irom  the 
franchise.  This  is  the  principle  of  fitness.  It  is  argued  that  the 
electoral  franchise  is  not  one  of  the  natural  rights  asserted  by  the 
Fathers,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  shown,  it  was 
originally  conceived  as  a  privilege  to  be  conferred  only  on  those 
capable  of  putting  it  to  good  use.    The  vote  was  intended  to  be 

*  N(»th  Caroliu  deinived  the  fiee  negro  of  tbe  vote  In  1835,  New  Jtaey  id  1844. 

*  Kentucky  in  1799,  TennesMc  in  1834. 
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used,  not  primarily  or  mainly  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  partic- 
ular class  entrusted  therewith,  but  to  protect  the  rights  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  No  person  therefore  may 
HftiTn  a  "right"  to  vote,  unless  he  can  show  that  his  claim  is 
founded  upon  considerations  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare 
rather  than  to  his  own  private  advantage.  Tlie  test  of  fitness  for 
the  suffrage,  it  is  urged,  is  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  voice 
public  opinion,  or  some  shade  of  opinion  needful  to  bring  the 
opinion  of  the  electorate  into  harmony  with  public  opinion,  rather 
than  a  merely  personal  or  private  opinion.  In  the  practice  of  the 
American  states,  to  be  sure,  the  adult  male  came  to  be  generally 
deemed  the  fittest  person  to  represent  the  interests  of  other 
classes  of  the  people  and  to  voice  the  opinion  of  the  pe(q>le  as  a 
whole,  but  this  rule  of  policy,  it  is  contended  by  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  natural  right  to  vote,  should  not  be  twisted 
into  a  principle  of  imiversal  and  indiscriminate  application, 
regardless  of  the  different  degrees  of  fitness  possessed  by  the 
different  classes  of  adult  males. 

The  chief  cause  of  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  manhood  suffrage  has  been  the  negro,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
white  man,  particularly  in  the  South,  to  exclude  the  colored  man 
from  a  voice  in  government  has  been  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  superior  fitness  of  the  white  race.  Negro  suffrage  was  im- 
posed upon  eleven  states  of  the  South  by  the  reconstruction  act 
of  March  3, 1867,  and  was  maintained  there  with  ever-diminishing 
effectiveness  by  force  of  anns.  By  the  time  of  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  federal  troops  from  the  southern  states  in  1877, 
negro  suffrage,  where  it  threatened  the  political  supremacy  of 
the  white  race,  had  been  generally  suppressed  by  moral  suasion, 
fraud,  intimidation,  or  violence.  These  methods,  however,  were 
unsatisfactory.  Beginning  in  Mississippi  in  1890,  the  white 
people  of  the  South  have  adopted  the  policy  of  disfranchising  the 
negroes  by  means  of  constitutional  restrictions  upon  the  suffrage, 
nominally  applying  to  all  citizens  alike,  but  actually  discriminat- 
ing against  the  negro. 

In  Mississippi  the  method  was  as  follows.  The  requirement  of 
residence  was  raised  to  two  years  in  the  state  and  one  in  the  election 
district ;  disqualification  for  crime  was  extended  to  the  following 
offenses,  —  bribery,  burglary,  theft,  arson,  obtaining  money  or 
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goods  under  false  pretenses,  perjuiy,  forgery,  embezzlement,  and 
bigamy ;  the  payment  of  aU  taxes  was  made  a  prerequisite  to  the 
vote,  and  a  uidfoim  poll-tax  of  two  dollars  was  established,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  might 
increase  it  to  three  dollars  and  that  no  crinunal  proceedings  to 
enforce  payment  should  be  allowed.*  In  addition  the  prospective 
voter  is  required  to  be  able  to  read  any  section  of  the  constitution 
or  give  a  reasonable  e:q}lanation  of  the  same  when  read  to  him, 
and  in  general  to  possess  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  duties 
of  dtizensbip.  Since  the  judges  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
required  explanations  and  of  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  under- 
standing are  the  white  election  officers,  even  the  negro  who  fulfills 
all  the  other  requirements  for  the  suffrage  cannot  hope  to  qualify 
against  the  wishes  of  the  whites. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  elimination  of  the  negro  vote  has 
been  to  disfranchise  the  negro  without  at  the  same  time  either 
disfranchising  whites  or  violating  the  provision  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  forbidding  racial  dis- 
crimination. In  Mississippi  this  is  evidently  intended  to  be 
accomplished  by  avoiding  discrimination  in  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  seeking  it  in  the  enforcement.  Other  southern  states  have 
sought  to  escape  the  dangers  of  that  policy  by  the  invention  of 
the  so-called  "grandfather"  clause.  Thus,  in  Alabama  by  the 
amstitution  of  1901  it  was  provided  that  after  January  i,  1903, 

1  This  poHcy  is  frankly  explained  in  the  following  pawage  from  a  recent  oi^on 
of  the  Attorney-General  of  Mississippi :  —  "The  ostensible  purpose  In  framing  this 
Kctl<m  of  the  constitution  (j^.,  sect.  141,  relating  to  the  suffrage)  was  to  diifrstt- 
chise  as  many  negroes  as  possible,  and  the  injunctions  dehvered  fay  the  sectioD,  when 
weU  unravelled,  make  it  apparent  that  the  negro  as  a  race  would  come  more  cleariy 
within  its  requirements  than  any  other.  In  the  fiist  place  the  n^ro  is  known  in  our 
midst  as  a  nomadic  tribe,  and  as  a  rule  on  account  of  their  sluf  tiessness  none  of  then 
will  hardly  reside  in  an  election  prednct  more  than  a  year,  but  drift  from  planta- 
tion to  plantation  and  landlord  to  landbrd;  and  in  that  way  very  few,  if  any,  on 
account  of  residence  as  required  by  this  section  are  qualified  voters.  Very  few,  if 
any,  in  Mississippi  haveany  taxes  except  a  poll,  and  with  no  thought  of  govenunent 
and  in  many  instances  with  no  disposition  as  well  as  inability  to  pay  this  tax,  they 
are  as  a  rule  delinquents  and  are  for  that  reason  disqualified.  The  crimes  of  bur- 
^ry,  bribery,  theft,  arson,  obtaining  money  or  goods  under  false  pretences,  peiiury, 
forgery,  embrazleroent,  or  Mgamy,  I  might  say  arc  indigenous  to  the  negro's  nature 
.  .  .  and  In  that  way  thus  so  many  more  are  deprived  of  eierdaing  the  right  of 
franchise."  (Opinion  of  Attorney-General  S.  S.  Hudson  on  what  constitutes  quali- 
fied dector,  publidied  by  the  State  Board  of  Election  Commiaiionen,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  n.  d.) 
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only  those  persons  may  register  as  voters  who  can  either  (i)  read 
and  write  any  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
English,  and  who  are  physically  unable  to  work  or  who  have 
worked  or  been  regularly  engaged  in  some  lawful  employment 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  months  next  preceding ;  or 
else  (2)  prove  title  to  forty  acres  of  land  upon  which  they  reside, 
or  to  real  estate  or  personal  property  assessed  at  a  valuation  of 
not  less  than  $300,  upon  which  all  taxes  have  been  paid.  But 
up  to  Dec^nber  20, 1 902 ,  persons  who  served  in  the  United  States 
army  in  the  Mexican,  Indian,  or  Spanish  wars,  or  in  either  the 
Union  or  Confederate  army  in  the  Civil  Wax,  the  lawful  descend- 
ants of  such  persons,  and  "all  persons  of  good  character  who 
understand  the  duties  and  oblations  of  citizenship  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,"  were  entitled  to  register  as 
voters  and  to  remain  on  the  list  of  registered  voters  to  tbs  end  <tf 
their  Uves,  whether  able  or  not  to  qualify  under  the  educational 
or  property  tests.  Another  exanq)le  of  the  so-called  "  grand- 
father "  clause  is  contained  in  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
which  provides,  by  an  amendment  adopted  in  1907,  that  no 
person  who  on  January  i,  1867,'  or  prior  thereto,  was  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  laws  of  any  state  of  the  Union  wherein  he  then 
resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of  such  person,  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  by  reason  of  failure  to  possess  the 
required  educational  qualification,  provided  that  he  register 
prior  to  December  i,  1908.  In  Georgia,  by  an  amendment 
adopted  in  190S,  the  special  exemption  from  Uteracy  and  property 
tests  to  lawful  descendants  of  war  veterans  was  unlimited  in 
point  of  time,  thus  perpetuating  the  discrimination  against  the 
negro  race.  In  Oklahoma,  by  an  amendment  of  1910,  the 
"  grandfather  "  clause  was  adopted  in  the  most  extreme  form. 
No  person  may  vote  imless  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  state  constitution,  "but  no  person  who  was  on  January  i, 
1866,  or  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  any  form 
of  government,  or  who  at  that  time  resided  in  some  foreign  nation, 
and  no  Uneal  descendant  of  such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  his  inability  to  so  read  and  write."  TTiis 
form  of  the  clause,ifnot  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution, 

'  The  cougresdonol  reconstruction  acts,  conf  ening  the  bandilae  yxpai  the  ttegtott, 
were  not  adopted  until  March  3,  1867. 
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would  have  extended  its  protection  for  all  time  to  illiterates  of 
every  description  except  negroes,  but  on  the  other  hand  would 
not  have  discriminated  against  literate  negroes.' 

Another  cause  of  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  manhood  suffrage  has  been  the  immigrant.  When  in  the  late 
forties  the  Irish  and  Germans  first  b^an  coming  in  large  numbers, 
the  native  Americans  were  prone  to  r^ard  them  as  of  inferior 
fitness  for  the  work  of  ojierating  American  political  institutions. 
The  short-lived  American  party  was  founded  upon  this  assump- 
tion, and  had  for  its  object  the  discouragement  of  immigration 
by  means  of  legal  restrictions  against  aliens.  This  party  suc- 
ceeded in  Massachusetts  in  securing  the  adoption  in  1857  of  an 
educational  qualification  for  the  suffrage  intended  to  exclude  the 
illiterate  immigrants  from  the  electorate.  Similar  restrictions 
upon  the  "  right  to  vote"  have  since  been  adopted  for  the  same 
purpose  in  three  other  New  England  states  and  also  in  four  states 
of  the  Far  West.*  In  a  larger  number  of  western  states  the 
reaction  against  manhood  suffrage  produced  by  the  immigration 
from  Europe  did  no  more  than  cause  the  withholding  of  the 
franchise  from  aliens  until  they  should  declare  their  intention  of 
becoming  naturalized  or  should  actually  have  carried  out  that 
intention.'  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  antipathy  against  immi- 
grants of  the  yellow  race  caused  their  complete  exclusion  from 
citizenship.  The  native-bom  members  of  the  yellow  rac«,  how- 
ever, may  obtain  the  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

The  modem  demand  for  equal  suffrage  for  women  is  founded 
both  on  the  principle  of  natural  rights  and  on  that  of  fitness. 
The  natural  ri^t  of  women  to  the  ballot  is  deduced  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  American  government.  The  doctrine 
of  the  natural  nobility  of  man  is  construed  to  be  broad  enough 
to  include  wtmien.  Equal  rights  for  all,  it  is  argued,  means  for 
all  women  as  well  as  for  all  men.    The  American  states  have  gone 

*See^rt,  di.  vi. 

*Huae,  Neir  Hampdun,  Coimecticut,  AiiEono,  CaHfoniis,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 

■  At  prcEcnt  only  seven  states  permit  unnatunlized  aliens  to  vote,  ni.  Atfcansas, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Miasouri,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 
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far  in  giving  to  vraiasn  the  same  dvil  rights  as  men,  and  the 
demand  for  political  equality  is  but  the  logical  conclusion  of  the 
movement  towards  full  dvil  equality.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
demand  for  manhood  suffrage  a  century  ago,  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  is  supported  by  some  more  practical  considerations, 
such  as  the  injustice  of  withholding  the  franchise  from  women, 
who  nevertheless  help  support  the  government  by  paying  taxes, 
some  directly,  others  indirectly,  and  defend  it  by  bearing  their 
share  of  the  burdens  of  war.  These  considerations  are  reinforced 
by  the  development  of  women's  work  outside  the  home  and  the 
growth  of  a  class  of  wage-earning  women  whose  interests  are 
felt  to  need  the  protection  afforded  in  the  case  of  wage-earning 
men  by  the  possession  of  the  ballot.  The  prindple  of  fitness 
as  the  test  of  eligibility  to  the  suffrage  may  be  appealed  to  with 
equal  justification  by  the  advocates  of  votes  for  women.  The 
general  education  of  women  on  the  whole  is  as  good  as  that  of 
men,  and  the  experience  of  life  enjoyed  by  women  under  modem 
American  conditions  of  dvil,  industrial,  and  sodal  equaUty  with 
men  adequately  qualifies  women  for  the  exerdse  of  fie  suffrage. 
Moreover,  women's  spedal  functions  in  the  home  give  her  spedal 
qualifications  for  dealing  with  matters  relating  particularly  to  the 
home,  and  make  it  imperative  that  the  opinion  of  womankind 
receive  that  due  weight  in  politics  which  can  be  established  only 
by  the  ballot. 

The  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as 
to  men  was  begun  by  the  grant  of  equal  suffrage  in  the  territory 
of  Wyoming  in  1869.  The  theory  of  natural  rights,  then  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  people  on  account  of  the  discussion  of 
negro  suffrage,  was  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  this  frontier 
experiment  with  political  equality  for  women.  In  the  states 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  had  already  been  begun 
by  the  grant  of  school  suffrage.  In  the  first  instance  —  Kentucky 
in  1838  —  the  grant  was  made  only  to  widows  with  children  in 
the  schools,  but  in  general  the  right  to  vote  in  school  elections, 
when  granted  at  all,  was  granted  to  all  women  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  men.'  School  suffrage,  however,  was  undoubtedly  granted 
mainly  upon  the  theory  that,  whatever  the  natural  right  of  women 

'  Beginmng  in  Kansas  in  iS6i,  twenty-three  states  have  conferred  separate 
school  aufiiage  upon  women.    Sii  of  these  have  since  granted  Cull  suffrage  to  women. 
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to  full  political  equality  with  men,  they  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  conduct  of  public  schools  and  a  special  fitness  for  the  deter- 
minationofquestionsrelatingtotheeducationof children.  Several 
states  have  also  conferred  upon  tax-paying  w(nnen  the  right  to 
vote  in  local  elections  upon  questions  concerning  taxation  and 
indebtedness.^  One  state,  Kansas,  conferred  full  municipal 
suSrage  upon  women  in  1S87,  but  no  state  ventured  to  admit 
women  to  the  electorate  on  the  same  terms  as  men  until  the 
admission  to  statehood  in  1890  of  the  territory  of  Wyoming. 
Since  then  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage  for  women  has  been 
adopted  in  ten  other  states  *  and  in  the  territory  of  Alaska,  and, 
in  one  state,  women  suffrage  has  been  adopted  for  elections  to  all 
offices  within  the  control  of  the  legislature,  including  most  local 
offices,  a  few  state  offices,  and  the  office  of  presidential  elector.* 

At  the  present  time  the  states  are  evenly  divided  between  those 
in  which  manhood  suffrage,  so-called,  prevails  and  those  in  which 
the  vote  is  expressly  withheld  from  those  deemed  unfit.  In 
both  classes  of  states  all  persons  below  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  are  excluded  from  the  electorate,  and  also  aliens  and 
women,  subject  to  the  exceptions  already  enumerated.  In 
addition  idiots  and  lunatics  are  generally  expressly  disqualified, 
also  paupers  or  other  persons  constituting  a  public  charge,  as 
well  as  felons,  especially  persons  guilty  of  bribery,  and  in  a  few 
states,  duelists.  In  all  states  a  definite  period  of  residence, 
generally  a  year  in  the  state  and  six  months  in  the  locality,  is 
required,  a  provision  which  disfranchises  permanently  all  persons 
without  settled  abodes,  and  temporarily,  in  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  voting  by  mail,  all  persoils  who  change  their  legal 
residence  immediately  prior  to  an  election  or  who  are  unable  to 
be  present  in  the  locality  of  their  legal  residence  on  the  day  of 
election.  Finally,  most  states  provide  that  aU  qualified  voters 
shall  be  registered,  or  at  least  that  all  qualified  voters  residing  in 
towns  and  cities  exceeding  a  certain  mimmum  size,  shall  be 
registered.  Registration  may  be  accomplished  once  for  all  time, 
but  may  be,  and  in  large  cities  usually  is,  required  periodically, 

>  Six  io  all.    Two  of  them  have  since  granted  full  sufitage  to  women. 

"Colorado  (1893),  Utah  (1896),  Idaho  (1896),  Waahiogton  {1910),  Cftlitomld 
(1911),  Arizona  (1912), Eanaas  (191a), Ot^on  (iqii), Montana  (1914)1  uid Nevada 
(h|I4)- 

■nHnoU  (1913). 
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and  generally  must  be  performed  by  the  voter  in  person. 
Thus  a  duly  qualified  voter  may  be  temporarily  disfranchised 
by  failure  to  register  in  compliance  with  law. 

REFORM  OF  THE  BICAMERAL  SYSTEM 

One  of  the  early  results  of  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the 
states  was  the  abolition  of  the  provisions  for  the  special  repre- 
sentation of  property  in  the  state  le^slatures.  In  New  Yoi^ 
and  North  Carolina  the  establishment  of  manhood  suffrage 
marked  the  end  of  the  distinction  that  had  existed  between  the 
senatorial  electorate  and  that  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  state 
legislature.  All  white  voters  were  thereafter  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  both  senators  and  representatives 
on  equal  terms.  In  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  the 
systems  of  legislative  apportionment  designed  to  give  special 
representation  to  property  in  the  state  senates  were  abandoned 
in  1S40  and  1868,  respectively. 

The  abandonment  of  the  purpose  to  make  one  branch  of  the 
state  legislature  the  special  guardian  of  the  interests  of  property 
by  means  of  distinctions  between  the  senatorial  electorate  and 
that  of  the  popular  house  or  between  the  systems  of  apportion- 
ment did  not  lead,  however,  to  the  abandonment  of  the  bi- 
cameral system.  The  people  still  retained  their  faith  in  the 
utility  of  a  second  chamber  as  a  means  of  checking  hasty  and 
ill-considered  legislation.  Moreover  the  abolition  of  the  original 
executive  councils  in  most  states,  which  took  place  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  the  transfer  of  their  powers  of  advising  and 
consenting  to  executive  appointments  to  the  state  senates,  placed 
new  duties  upon  the  latter  which  could  not  readily  be  provided 
for  in  any  other  way  without  doing  violence  to  the  prevailing 
theories  of  government.  Finally,  the  special  functions  of  the 
senate  in  the  trial  of  impeachments  seemed  to  require  the  reten- 
tion of  the  bicameral  system.  If  the  senates  had  exercised  legis- 
lative powers  only,  the  question  of  their  abolition  might  have 
been  debatable;  but  since  they  also  possessed  important 
executive  and  judicial  powers  the  question  was  hardly  raised 
and  never  seriously  considered.  The  adoption  of  the  bicameral 
system  in  the  Federal  Constitution  was  followed  by  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  unicameral  system  in  Georgia  in  1789  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1790.  That  action  was  understood  to  have  settled 
the  matter  in  favor  of  the  division  ci  the  I^islatures  into  two 
houses. 

The  early  nineteenthK£ntuiy  democracy  attempted  to  preserve 
the  special  character  of  the  upper  house  of  the  state  legislatures 
by  the  use  of  devices  less  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  people 
than  that  of  special  and  exclusive  electorates.  The  senate  was 
generally  distinguished  from  the  more  popular  house  by  a  higher 
age  qualification,  a  l(Higer  term  of  office,  a  system  of  partial 
renewals,  after  the  fashion  of  the  federal  senate,  and  a  less  nu- 
merous membership.  Thus  senators  were  expected  to  be  older 
and  more  experienced  men  when  first  elected,  and  the  senates 
themselves  were  eq>ected  to  contain  at  any  given  time  a  analter 
proportion  of  new  members  than  the  more  popular  houses.  The 
less  numerous  membership  usuidly  meant  the  election  of  senators 
in  larger  districts  than  members  of  the  lower  branch,  a  drcimi- 
stance  which  was  expected  to  attract  abler  ot  wealthier  candi- 
dates. Since  the  newer  states  adopted  the  practice  of  biennial 
elections  instead  of  the  annual  elections  which  universally  pre- 
vailed in  the  beginning,  the  result  was  generally  to  establish 
quadrennial  terms  for  senators  as  against  biennial  terms  for 
members  of  the  loww  branch.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
however,  the  practice  of  annual  elections  was  retained  for  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  house,  and  in  Massachusetts  it  was  retained 
for  the  members  of  both  houses. 

DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  EXECUTIVES  AND  JUDGES 

Another  consequence  of  the  progress  of  democracy  was  the 
strengthening  of  pc^ular  control  over  executive  and  judicial 
officers.  In  the  b^inning  the  only  state  officers,  exclusive  of 
officers  of  local  government,  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people 
in  all  the  states  were  their  representatives  in  the  lower  branch  of 
the  state  legislatures.  The  general  acceptance  of  the  policy 
of  direct  election  of  the  state  governor  began,  however,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1790  and  Delaware  in  1793  provided  for  the  cUrect  elec- 
tion of  the  chief  executive  by  the  people  of  the  whole  state. 
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Kentucky '  and  Tennessee,  entering  the  Union  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  did  likewise,  and  since  then  no  new  state  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  which  provision  has  not  been  made  for 
the  direct  election  of  the  chief  executive  by  the  same  electorate 
which  is  authorized  to  choose  representatives  in  the  legislature. 
Some  of  the  older  states,  however,  were  slow  in  adopting  the  direct 
election  of  governor  by  the  people.*  Virginia  did  not  make  the 
change  until  1850,  and  South  Carolina,  the  last  to  abandon  the 
old  system  of  legislative  election,  did  not  yield  until  1866.  The 
change  from  legislative  to  popular  election  of  the  governor  in 
the  original  states  was  generally  accompanied  by  the  abolition 
of  the  executive  council  and  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the 
coimdl,  at  least  in  relation  to  appointments,  to  the  senate.' 
Excq)t  in  the  original  states,  separate  executive  coundls  had  not 
been  created.  Doubtless  the  example  of  the  federal  government 
was  decisive  in  this  respect, 

The  same  ai^uments  that  produced  the  general  acceptance  of 
direct  election  of  governors  tended  also  to  produce  the  acceptance 
of  the  principle  that  all  executive  officers  should  be  elected  directly 
by  the  people.  Hiis  principle  was  implied  not  only  to  locaj 
officers  exercising  a  portion  of  the  state  administrative  authority, 
such  as  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  various  county 
officers,  but  also  to  all  officers  serving  the  state  at  large,  such  as, 
in  the  beginning,  state  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  attorneys- 
general.  The  application  of  the  principle  to  judicial  officers  met 
with  more  opposition.  There  were  those  who  felt  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judidary,  concerning  the  importance  of  main- 
taining which  there  was  no  disagreement,  would  be  jeopardized 
by  their  subjection  to  the  authority  of  the  electorate.  To  this 
the  reply  was  made  that  republican  government  could  not  be 
maintained  imless  the  judiciary  were  to  be  held  accountable  to 
some  authori^,  and  that  under  the  original  system  they  were  in 

'  Kentucky  in  its  first  constitution  of  1791  provided  for  the  dection  of  governor 
by  the  electonl  colleges  created  after  the  Muyland  model  for  the  election  of  sena- 
tors, la  1799,  however,  the  state  w«it  over  to  the  direct  election  of  the  governor 
by  the  people. 

■  Georgia  {1S34),  North  Carolina  (1835),  Maryland  (1S37),  New  Jersey  (1S44). 

*  For  history  of  Council  of  Appointment  in  New  York,  see  C.  Z.  Uncoln,  CoiuH- 
mHoHOl  History  of  Nod  Vori,  i,  pp.  596-607.  See  also  Gitterman,  "The  Council  of 
J^>pointmcnt  in  New  YoA,"  in  the  Pol.  Sci.  Q.,  vii,  pp.  So  &. 
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fact  (l^>eDdent  in  most  states  upon  the  legislature.  This  was 
indeed  dearly  the  case  in  those  states  in  which  the  judidaiy  were 
elected  by  the  legislature  for  short  terms,  or  subject  to  impeach- 
ment and  removal  by  a  majority  vote  in  each  house  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  was  less  clearly  so  in  such  states  as  Massachusetts, 
where  they  were  {^pointed  during  good  behavior,  subject  to 
impeachment  and  ronoval  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  upper  house, 
or  to  removal  by  the  ^ecutive  upon  address  of  both  branches  of 
the  l^islature.  In  the  beginning,  however,  the  Massachusetts 
practice  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  states,  therefore,  it  was  a  fair  argument  that  the 
election  of  judges  by  the  people  would  increase  rather  than 
fjfinininh  their  independence,  especially  if  they  were  chosen  for 
comparatively  long  terms  and  assured  a  fixed  and  liberal  com- 
pensation.' 

The  general  adoption  of  the  direct  election  of  governors  was 
therefore  eventually  followed  by  the  general  acce^itance  of  the 
principle  that  all  state  officers,  executive  and  judicial  alike,  should 
be  elected  directly  by  the  people.  Beginning  in  Mississippi  in 
1832,  the  extension  of  the  system  of  popular  election  to  all 
executive  and  judicial  offices  was  rapid  throughout  the  West, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  had  become  the  universal 
practice  outside  of  the  original  states.  The  popular  election  of 
minor  executive  officers  was  also  generally  introduced  in  the 
original  states,  and  even  the  popular  election  of  judges  was  intro- 
duced iu  the  most  inportant  of  the  latter,  notably  in  New  York  in 
1846  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in  1850.  In  New  England 
these  democratic  tendencies  encountered  more  stubborn  opposi- 
tion, and  in  1853  the  refusal  of  Massachusetts  to  adopt  the 
popular  election  of  judges,  though  the  state  later  accepted  the 
popular  election  of  minor  executive  officers,  checked  the  demo- 
aatic  tide  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  New  Jersey,  which  adopted 
the  popular  election  of  governor  in  1844,  declined  to  introduce  the 
direct  election  of  other  state  executive  or  judicial  offices ;  but 
South  Carolina  was  the  only  state  to  retain  mtact  its  original 
system  of  legislative  election  of  the  executive  and  judidary  until 
after  the  Civil  War. 

>  See  T.  M.  Cooky,  JfjcMfOM,  in  the  American  Commaiiwealth  series,  pp.  JC13, 
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The  adoption  of  the  direct  popular  election  of  executive  and 
judicial  officers  was  generally  accompanied  by  changes  in  the 
tenns  and  tenure  of  executive  and  judicial  office.  The  terms  of 
executive  officers  were  lengthened,  and  their  tenure  was  made 
more  secure  by  requiring  more  than  bare  majorities  in  each  branch 
of  the  legislature  for  removal  by  process  of  impeachment.  Re- 
strictions originally  imi>osed  in  many  of  the  states  upon  eligibility 
for  reflection  to  executive  office  were  removed  or  diminished,  and 
in  general,  when  the  people  took  the  business  of  electing  the 
chief  executive  directly  into  their  own  hands,  his  position  was 
strengthened.  The  direct  election  of  other  executive  officers, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  relieving  them  from  responsibility  to 
the  governor.  Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  political  authority 
of  the  governor  was  increased,  his  administrative  authority  was 
diminished.  State  politics  tended  to  become  more  responsive 
to  executive  leadership ;  for  the  governor  came  to  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  the  representative  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state. 
State  administration  tended  to  become  less  amenable  to  control 
by  the  governor ;  for  actual  administrative  power  was  distributed 
among  a  group  of  officers,  each  of  whom  was  constitutionally 
as  much  the  representative  of  the  people  as  the  governor  himself. 
The  terms  of  the  judicial  offices  were  usually,  though  not  always, 
lengthened  when  they  were  made  elective  by  the  people,  and  tiie 
tenure  of  judicial  office  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  increase 
of  the  legislative  majorities  required  for  removal  by  impeach- 
ment. Moreover  the  popular  prestige  of  the  judges  was  greatiy 
enhanced  when  they  becune  the  creatures  of  popular  rather  than 
of  legislative  favor.  The  result  of  the  change  from  legislative  to 
popular  election  of  executive  and  judicial  officers  was  to  deprive 
the  legislatures  not  only  of  much  political  and  administrative 
power,  but  also  of  some  of  the  popular  prestige  which  they  had 
originally  aijoyed  as  the  special  bulwarks  of  Ute  liberties  of  the 
people. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 
A  further  consequence  of  the  progress  of  democracy  was  the 
strengthening  of  popular  control  over  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment  and  revision.    In  the  beginning  the  standard  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  the  framing  of  state  constitutions  was  not 
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inaugurated  by  Massachusetts  until  after  the  other  states  had 
mostly  succeeded  in  transforming  their  provisional  Revolutionary 
governments  into  pennanent  constitutional  governments.  The 
first  states,  however,  to  revise  their  original  governments,  — 
New  Hampshire  in  1783,  Georgia  in  1789,  and  Permsylvania  in 
1790,  —  adhered  more  or  less  closely  to  the  precedent  established 
by  Massachusetts.  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania,  indeed,  in  order 
to  do  so,  were  compelled  to  violate  their  existing  constitutions, 
which  had  made  other  provision  for  constitutional  revision. 
Since  then  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  only  proper 
mode  of  making  any  extensive  revision  of  a  state  constitution  is 
by  a  constitutional  convention  especially  elected  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  not  at  once  generally  accepted,  however,  that  the  electorate 
should  be  consulted  before  such  a  convention  should  be  convoked, 
and  that  it  should  be  consulted  again  before  the  revised  consti- 
tution should  be  put  into  operation.  New  Hampshire  followed 
the  Massachusetts  practice  exactly.  In  Pennsylvania  a  popular 
vote  was  taken  before  the  convention  was  called,  but  afterwards 
the  people  were  consulted  only  indirectly,  and  the  revised  consti- 
tution was  put  into  effect  without  any  direct  expression  of  popular 
approval.  In  Georgia,  the  people  were  not  expressly  consulted  in 
advance,  but  the  revised  constitution  was  considered  by  two  other 
special  conventions  in  succession  before  being  declared  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  state. 

At  the  present'time,  the  constitutions  of  thirty-six  states  make 
express  provision  for  their  revision  by  constitutional  conventions. 
In  the  other  twelve  states  the  constitutions  now  in  force  contain 
no  provisions  for  the  calling  of  conventions.  The  question 
therefore  arises,  what  is  the  status  of  the  constitutional  convention 
in  those  states  where  its  existence  is  not  expressly  recognized  in 
the  written  constitution  ? 

Such  states  might  logically  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
in  which  no  express  provision  for  amendment  is  contained  in  the 
written  constitution,  and  those  in  which  some  provision  is  made 
for  amendment  through  the  agency  of  the  ordinary  legislature. 
In  the  beginning  there  were  half  a  dozen  states  in  the  former 
class.  To  deny  the  right  of  the  legislature  of  such  a  state  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  calling  of  a  convention,  would  have 
the  effect  either  of  denying  the  existence  of  any  distinction 
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between  constitutional  and  ordinary  statute  law,  or  of  denyu^ 
to  the  people  of  the  state  the  power  of  procuring  by  any  legal 
mode  of  action  a  revision  of  their  own  constitution.  Such  a  denial 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  state 
government,  as  understood  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  If 
the  right  be  not  affirmed,  there  is  no  security  in  such  states  either 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  or  of  the 
reign  of  law.  In  fact  in  ail  those  states  where  no  express  provision 
for  constitutional  revision  was  contained  in  the  written  consti- 
tution, the  legislatures  acted  on  the  assiunption  that  they  were 
duly  authorized  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the  constitution  to  start 
the  machinery  of  constitutional  revision  by  means  of  special 
conventions.  Subsequently  all  these  states  adopted  some  express 
provision  for  constitutional  amendment,  either  by  special  con- 
ventions,  or  by  special  l^islative  action.  Hence  there  is  now 
no  state  in  which  there  is  not  some  provision  for  the  revision  or 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  Our  question  therefore  now 
takes  the  form,  may  not  the  express  provision  of  another  mode 
of  amendment,  in  states  where  no  mention  of  the  constitutional 
convention  is  made  in  the  written  constitution,  indicate  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  dispense  with  the  mode  of  reviaon 
by  special  convention  ? 

There  is  some  authority  for  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question.  In  18S3  the  question  of  caUing  a  constitutional  con- 
vention was  under  discussion  in  Rhode  Island,  and  it  was  argued 
that  the  adoption  in  1842  of  the  method  of  amendment  by  l^isla- 
tive  action  implied  the  abandonment  by  the  people  of  the  mode  of 
revision  through  special  conventions.  The  mode  of  amendment 
adopted  by  the  people  in  1843  was  itself  recommended  by  a 
constitutional  convention,  which  at  the  same  time  made  no 
proposals  for  the  regulation  in  the  written  constitution  of  the 
process  of  revision  by  g>ecial  conventions.  There  was  no 
provision  expressly  relating  thereto  either  in  the  original  charter 
of  1663  or  in  the  acts  of  the  legislature  which  declared  that  charter 
the  supreme  law  of  the  state  in  1776.  Though  the  legislature  had 
since  then  taJten  the  initiative  in  calling  the  convention  of  1842, 
the  failure  of  the  latter  convention  to  take  any  action  to  deter- 
mine the  status  of  future  constitutional  convention  indicated,  it 
was  urged,  an  intention  to  elimirLate  the  constitutional  convention 

hull, ..  A''."->'^ii-' 
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from  Uie  constitutional  structure  of  state  govemtnent.  Tliis 
opinion  was  adopted  by  the  Rhode  Island  supreme  court'  It 
was  contended  that  there  was  precedent  for  this  opinion  in  an 
earlier  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts.*  A  careful 
study  of  the  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  court,  however,  shows 
that  its  opinion  related  to  another  matter.'  In  no  state  has  the 
opinion  of  the  Rhode  Island  court  been  followed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  practice  of  the  other  eleven  states  has  been  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  ri^t  of  the  pe<^Ie  through  their  repre- 
sentatives to  provide  by  law  for  the  caUing  of  a  convention. 
This  right  is  construed  from  the  facts  that  the  people  undoubtedly 
possessed  the  right  in  the  beginning,  and  have  not  parted  with 
it  by  expressly  confining  amendment  to  some  other  method.* 

POPULAR  CONTROL  OF  CONSnTDTIONAL  REVISION  AND 
AMENDMENT 

The  practice  with  regard  to  the  consultation  of  the  people  before 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  conv^ition  has  not  yet  become  uni- 
form. In  the  greater  number  of  states  previous  consultation  of 
the  people  is  now  required  before  an  election  of  del^ates  may  be 
ordered.  In  most  of  these  states  the  legislature  may  use  its 
discretion  as  to  the  time  of  consulting  the  people.^  In  several 
states,  however,  the  matter  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature.  The  constitution  requires  the  executive  officers  of 
the  state  to  submit  to  the  people  at  stated  periods  the  question 
whether  a  constitutional  convention  shall  be  called*  The  theory 
upon  which  the  arrangements  have  been  adopted  for  a  periodical 
consideration  by  the  people  of  the  question  of  calling  a  convention 
is  this,  that  the  people  of  each  generation  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  determine  for  themselves  the  forms  of  government 
under  whidi  they  shall  live.    Jefferson  was  an  ardent  supporter 

*  See  /»  re  The  Constitutionftl  Conv«itioii,  14  R.  I.,  649  (1883). 
»6Cush.  573(1833)- 

'  See  post,  ch.  v. 

*  See  W.  F.  Dodd,  The  Remiion  and  Ameitdmenl  of  Slate  CwitUuthiu,  K»-  At-i^- 

*  In  twenty-seven  state*. 

*  See  W.  F.  Dodd,  op.  cit.,  p.  51.  Seven  states,  but  in  most  of  these  state*  the 
Ic^slature  is  expressly  authorized  to  submit  the  question  of  calling  a  canventioD  at 
other  times  than  that  ^>edfied  in  the  constitution.  In  Oklahoma  it  may  submit 
the  question  when  it  ploses,  but  must  do  so  at  least  once  in  every  twenty  years. 
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of  this  theory,  and  calculated  that,  in  order  that  the  majority  of 
the  voters  might,  if  they  wished,  always  live  imder  a  constitution 
of  their  own  making,  the  question  of  calling  a  convention  should  be 
submitted  to  them  once  in  twenty  years.  Hiis  accordingly  is  the 
period  most  conmionly  adopted  by  those  states  in  which  provision 
is  made  for  the  periodical  submission  of  the  question  to  the  people.* 
Although  required  by  the  constitution  in  only  thirty-four  of  the 
states,  such  a  popular  vote  has  been  taken  in  most  cases  in  recent 
years.  Thus  the  practice  of  obtaining  the  popular  approval  for 
the  calling  of  a  convention  has  become  the  general  rule. 

In  many  of  the  states  which  require  submission  to  the  people  of 
the  question  of  calling  a  convention,  the  assembling  of  conven- 
tions is  still  largely  dependent  upon  legislative  action,  even  after 
the  people  have  voted  that  a  convention  be  held.  The  number 
and  apportionment  of  delegates,  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
election,  the  oi^anization,  and  even  the  rules  of  procedure,  if  not 
determined  in  the  constitution  itself,  may  be  determined  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  In  such  cases  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to 
act  will  frustrate  the  will  of  the  people,  as  happened  in  New  York 
after  a  favorable  popular  vote  in  1886.  Only  three  states.  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Missouri,  now  make  complete  provision  in 
their  constitutions  for  the  election  and  assembling  of  constitu- 
tional conventions,  but  only  ten  states  leave  these  details  altogether 
to  the  discretion  of  the  legislatures.'  In  all  the  states,  however, 
which  possess  the  direct  popular  initiative,  now  comprising 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number,  the  electorates  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  legislatures  with  respect  to  the  calling 
and  organization  of  constitutional  conventions,  regardless  of  the 
lack  of  express  regulations  in  the  constitution  itself. 

The  practice  with  regard  to  the  consultation  of  the  people  after 
the  election  of  a  convention  but  before  the  putting  into  effect 
of  a  revised  constitution  has  also  not  yet  become  uniform.  In 
New  England  the  Massachusetts  precedent  has  been  followed 
ever  since  it  was  established.  Outside  of  New  England  New  York 
in  1821  was  the  first  state  to  submit  a  revised  constitution  directiy 
to  the  people  for  their  approval.  Virginia  did  likewise  in  1830. 
Thereafter  the  practice  rapidly  became  general.  Yet  at  present 
the  constitutions  of  only  nineteen  states  «q)ressly  require  the 
'  Four  states.  '  W.  F.  Dodd,  op.  cii.,  pp.  SS-S?- 
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submission  of  revised  constitutioiis  to  the  pet^le  for  their  ap- 
proval. In  the  others  apparently  either  the  legislature  in  issuing 
the  call  for  a  convention  may  provide  that  there  be  no  popular 
submission  of  its  revision  or  the  convention  itself  may  declaim  its 
revision  in  effect  without  the  express  ^iproval  of  the  people.^ 
In  fact,  in  recent  years  there  have  been  several  con^icuous 
departiu-es  from  the  practice  which  had  previously  been  estab- 
lished. In  five  states  conventions  have  been  held,  which,  among 
other  changes,  made  provision  for  the  elimination  of  the  negro 
vote,  and  then  declared  the  revised  constitutions  operative  with- 
out submission  to  the  people.*  Thus  the  embarrassing  question 
was  avoided,  to  which  electorate,  the  old  or  the  new,  should  the 
revised  constitution  be  submitted. 

The  result  of  the  diversity  in  the  practice  of  the  several  states 
with  respect  to  the  revision  of  their  constitutions  by  special 
conventions  is  confusing.  It  is  not  at  once  altogether  clear  pre- 
cisely what  is  the  status  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  the 
political  system  of  the  states.  At  present  the  states  must  be 
classified  into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  structural  relations 
between  the  convention  and  the  other  organs  of  state  govern- 
ment. The  first  group  comprises  all  states  in  which  the  electo- 
rate exercises  a  complete  control  over  the  call,  organization,  and 
proceedings  of  constitutional  conventions.  This  control  may  be 
continuous,  as  in  the  states  which  possess  the  direct  popular 
initiative,  or  it  may  be  discontinuous,  as  in  states  such  as  New 
York,  where  the  structure  of  the  convention  is  completely  regu- 
lated by  the  constitution  itself.  The  second  group  comprises 
all  states  in  which  control  of  the  coostitutional  convention  is 
divided  between  the  electorate  and  the  legislature.  The  third 
group  comprises  all  states  in  which  the  legislature  alone  exercises 
such  l^al  control  as  is  recognized  to  exist.  The  states  of  this 
group,  however,  differ  widely  in  their  actual  practice.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  would  doubtless  feel 
bound  by  precedent  neither  to  call  a  convention,  nor  to  authorize 
a  convention,  once  called,  to  put  its  proposed  revision  into  effect, 
without  the  express  ai^roval  of  the  people.    On  the  other  hand, 

>  llus  matter  will  be  discussed  more  fully  ia  the  following  chapter. 
■  Misnsnppi  (1890),  South  Caidiua  (1895),  DeUwaie  (1897).  Louisiana  (1S9&), 
and  Vugiiiia  (1903).    See,  lor  a  disoustxi  of  these  cases,  Dodd,  op.  eit.,  pp.  67-71. 
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the  Mississippi  legislature  might  consistently  feel  free  to  call  a 
convention  at  will  and  to  authorize  it  at  its  discretion  to  dispense 
with  any  direct  expression  of  popular  approval.  The  extent  to 
which  constitutional  conventions  in  these  three  groups  of  states 
are  subject  to  control  by  the  courts  is  a  question  that  concerns 
the  division  of  powers  and  will  be  discussed  in  that  connection. 
The  fourth  group  comprises  the  single  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  constitutional  convention  has  been  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  the  beginning  there  seems  to  have  becai  no  dear  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  a  distinction  between  the  revision  and  the 
amendment  of  state  constitutions.'  In  the  original  states  the 
practice  varied.  Only  three  of  the  original  state  constitu- 
tions contained  any  special  provisions  for  their  amendment  by 
legislative  action.'  Delaware  provided  that  certain  parts  of  the 
constitution  should  not  be  subject  to  amendment  at  all,  and  that 
"no  other  part  should  be  altered  except  with  the  consent  of  five 
out  of  the  seven  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  seven 
out  of  the  nine  members  of  the  legislative  council."  South  Caro- 
lina also  established  a  distinction  between  the  process  of  ordinary 
legislation  and  that  of  constitutional  amendment  by  requiring 
an  exceptional  majority  for  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  the 
latter  character.  Maryland  made  a  sharper  distinction  between 
constitutional  amendments  and  ordinary  statutes  by  requiring 
that  the  former,  having  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  should 
be  published  at  least  three  months  before  the  election  of  the  next 
legklature,  and  then  readopted  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  become 
effective.  The  Maryland  plan  of  action  by  two  successive  legis- 
latures was  accepted  by  South  Carolina  in  1790  and  by  Delaware 
in  1793  and  grafted  upon  their  own  original  devices.  This 
arrangement  was  generally  considered  at  the  time  to  give  adequate 
popular  control  over  the  process  of  amendment,  and  was  adopted 
in  several  other  states ;  but  the  only  state  which  still  clings  to-day 
to  a  process  of  amendment  which  makes  no  provision  for  a  special 
popular  vote  upon  each  proposed  ament^ent  is  Delaware. 

'  Doubtless  the  adoption  in  the  Federal  Conslitutian  of  1787  of  differrait  modes 
of  procedure  for  exten^ve  revisions  and  minor  amendments  brought  the  matter 
more  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  states.  For  a  complete  discus 
■ion  of  this  whole  subject,  see  W.  F.  Dodd,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-131. 

'  DeUwue  (1776).  Maryiaad  (1776),  and  South  Carolina  {1778). 
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A  somewhat  more  democratic  practice  was  adopted  in  Alabama 
in  1819.  This  consisted  in  the  provision  that  an  amendment 
pr(q>osed  by  the  legislature  should  be  voted  on  directly  by  the 
people,  instead  of  being  merely  published  for  their  information, 
but  the  power  to  take  ^al  action  was  still  vested  ia  the  next 
succeeding  legislature.  This  plan  was  never  widely  copied,  and 
exists  to-day  in  only  two  states,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 
A  still  more  democratic  practice  was  inaugurated  iu  Connecticut 
in  1818.  Instead  of  placing  the  popular  vote  between  the  two 
successive  legislative  actions  the  popular  vote  was  placed  after 
the  second  legislative  action,  thus  giving  to  the  electorate  the 
£nal  decision,  and  making  its  action  definitive  instead  of  merely 
advisory.  Tlie  Connecticut  plan  was  adopted  in  Maine  in  1819 
and  simplified  by  the  omission  of  the  requirement  that  a  second 
legislature  endorse  proposed  amendments,  thus  enabling  any 
legislature  to  submit  its  proposals  directly  to  the  people.  The 
Connecticut  and  Maine  plans  have  since  heea  widely  copied, 
and  popular  control  over  the  process  of  amendment  through  legis- 
lative initiative  has  been  ahnost  completely  established.  The 
final  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  amending  process  has  been  the 
adoption  of  the  direct  popular  initiative,  thus  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  legislative  intervention.  This  stage  was  first  entered 
upon  in  Oregon  in  1902,  and  is  now  established  in  twelve  states.* 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TEIE  PARTY  SYSTEM 

Nothii^  could  have  been  more  remote  from  the  minds  of  the 
Fathers  than  the  legal  recognition  of  the  political  party. 
The  deliberate  organization  of  a  party,  or  faction,  as  they  pre- 
ferred to  call  it,  represented  to  their  minds  a  stage  of  political 
depravity  but  one  degree  short  of  treason,  and  the  growth  of 
party  spirit  presaged  the  ultimate  advent  either  of  foreign  inva- 
sion or  domestic  anarchy.  Washington  devotes  the  most  im- 
pressive portions  of  his  Farewell  Address  to  a  solemn  warning 
against  the  evils  of  faction.  The  distinguished  authors  of  The 
Federalist  devote  several  numbers  ^  to  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1787,  on  the  ground  that  it  will 

),  14,  and  47  by 
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mitigate  the  violence  of  faction  and  thus  promote  the  public  peace 
and  security.  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  fascinating  description  of 
American  politics,  written  after  the  first  generation  of  American 
statesmen  had  passed  from  the  stage,  still  reiterates  the  same 
pessimistic  opinions  concerning  parties.  "Parties,"  he  concedes, 
"are  a  necessary  evil  in  free  governments;"  and  he  goes  on  to 
show  why.  "Ambitious  men  will  succeed  in  creating  parties, 
since  it  is  dif&cult  to  eject  a  person  from  authority  upon  the  mere 
ground  that  his  place  is  coveted  by  others.  'All  the  skill  of  the 
actors  in  the  political  world  lies  in  the  art  of  creating  parties. 
A  political  aspirant  in  the  United  States  begins  by  discerning  his 
own  interest,  and  discovering  those  other  interests  which  may  be 
collected  around  and  amalgamated  with  it.  He  then  contrives 
to  find  out  some  doctrine  or  princq>le  which  may  suit  the  purpose 
of  this  new  association,  and  whidi  he  adopts  in  order  to  bring 
forward  his  party  and  secure  its  popularity ;  .  .  .  This  bdng 
done,  the  new  party  is  ushered  into  the  political  world."  * 

The  American  people  themselves  seem  to  have  taken  a  less 
gloomy  view  of  the  consequences  of  party  ^irit.  Frands  Lieber, 
a  political  refugee  from  Germany,  who  in  many  ways  understood 
the  American  spirit  more  correctly  than  his  brilliant  French 
contemporary,  was  certainly  more  happy  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  of  party.  As  he  was  careful  to  point  out,  no  free  coun- 
try ever  had  existed  without  parties ;  it  seemed  to  him  unlikely 
tl^t  any  free  country  ever  woiild  exist  without  parties;  and 
he  did  not  heatate  to  ojnclude  that  no  free  country  ought  to  east 
without  parties.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  declared,  "for  dvil  lib- 
erty to  exist  without  parties."  He  held  with  Burke  that  a  party 
is  a  "body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their  joint  endeavor 
the  national  interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they 
are  all  agreed."  He  believed  it  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  join 
a  party  and  act  with  it,  so  far  as  his  intdligence  and  conscience 
would  permit,  declaring  with  Fox  that  "an  independent  man  is  a 
man  you  can  never  depend  upon."  *  This,  the  view  that  came  to 
prevail  in  the  American  states,  has  been  most  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  G.  F.  Hoar :  "Your  party  is  but  the  instru- 
ment by  which  freemen  execute  their  will.    But  it  differs  from 

'  A.  de  Tocqueville,  Dtmocracy  m  Amtrica,  vol.  1,  cb.  z. 
'  F.  Ueber,  Uanuol  i>3  PoUHeal  EMa,  pt.  ii,  bk.  v,  di.  a. 
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other  instnuaents  in  this.  It  is  an  indispensable  instrument 
made  up  of  the  men,  and  practically  of  all  the  men,  who  wish  to 
accomplish  the  things  you  wish  to  accomplish  and  deem  it  vital 
to  the  prosperity,  honor,  and  glory  of  your  country.  It  is  an 
instrument  itself  possessing  intelligence,  judgment,  conscience, 
purpose,  will." ' 

At  all  events,  for  better  or  for  worse,  organized  political  parties 
sprang  into  being  bdore  the  state  govenmients  were  established, 
and,  with  the  exten^on  of  democracy,  grew  ever  stronger  and 
more  active.  By  the  time  when  De  Tocqueville  and  Lieber 
were  forming  their  impres^ons  of  American  government,  the 
habit  of  party  regularity  had  become  firmly  established,  and  the 
forms  of  party  organization  were  already  well  developed.  These 
consequences  of  the  democratization  of  the  electorates  are  com- 
monly associated,  therefore,  with  the  advent  of  the  Jacksonian 
democracy.  In  fact,  however,  they  were  the  cause  rather  than 
the  result  of  the  advent  of  the  Jacksonian  democracy.  Party 
^irit  began  to  flourish  on  a  national  scale  when  the  American 
colonists  were  first  divided  into  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  party 
organization  began  to  develop  with  the  creation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary committees  of  corre^xmdence.  A  political  party  is  any 
two  or  more  persons  acting  together  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  result  of  an  election.  The  organization  of  parties  is  inevitable 
wherever  an  electoral  system  exists  which  awards  the  election  to 
the  person  receiving  the  plurality  of  votes,  for  voters  will  inevi- 
tably unite  for  the  purpose  of  casting  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  votes  for  a  mutually  acceptable  candidate. 

Or^jnally  nominations  for  offices  to  be  filled  by  popular  election 
were  made  by  town  and  village  caucuses  or  county  mass-meetings. 
In  the  New  England  states  and  New  York,  where  the  governors 
were  elected  by  the  state  at  large,  the  problem  of  party  organiza- 
tion was  more  difficult.  Gubernatorial  candidates  were  com- 
monly nominated  by  legislative  caucuses,  assisted  in  some  cases 
by  special  representatives  from  districts  not  represented  in  the 
legislature  by  members  of  the  party  concerned,  or  by  mass  meet- 
ings at  the  seat  of  the  state  government.  The  del^ate  conven- 
tion, or  rq)resentative  form  of  party  organizarion,  originated  in 

'  Gecvge  Frisbie  Hooi,  Good  Ainct  Ui  Young  Voters,  ^)eecb  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
Aug.  11, 1884. 
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the  middle  states,  where  county  conventions  were  held  at  the 
county  seats  in  order  to  make  more  representative  nominations 
than  were  possible  at  casual  mass-meetings.^  In  New  England 
most  county  officers  were  not  then  elected  directly  by  the  pecqile, 
and  in  the  South  the  aristocratic  character  of  local  government 
rendered  formal  party  organization  unnecessary. 

The  demand  for  more  effective  party  organization  in  the  states 
arose  partly  because  of  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  direct 
election  of  governors  and  partly  because  of  the  then  common 
practice  of  electing  congressmen  from  the  state  at  large.  The 
response  to  the  demand  came  first  in  the  middle  states,  partly 
because  in  those  states  the  delegate  convention  developed  first 
in  the  county,  ^nd  partly  because  the  democratic  middle  states 
county  fonued  a  more  convenient  basis  for  the  state  delegate 
convention  than  the  democratic  New  England  town  or  the  aristo- 
cratic southern  county.  Delaware  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
state  in  which  the  state  delegate  convention  was  permanently 
established.  In  New  Jersey,  and  even  more  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  the  greater  distances  made  more  difficult  the  substi- 
tution of  the  state  delegate  convention  for  the  legislative  caucus. 
In  Delaware  the  state  convention  was  established  during  the 
presidency  of  Jefferson,  and  in  the  middle  states  generally  the 
legislative  caucus  had  yielded  to  the  delegate  convention  by  the 
end  of  Monroe's  administration.  In  New  England  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  convention  was  slower,  and  was  not  completed 
in  Massachusetts  until  the  time  of  Jackson.  The  representative 
form  of  party  organization  was  established  in  the  west  during  the 
same  period,  and  by  the  time  when  the  first  national  conventions 
were  held  (1830-33),  the  delegate  convention  had  become  the 
accepted  form  of  party  organization  everywhere  except  in  the 
South.  The  extension  of  popular  control  over  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  state  government  increased  the  demand  for 
efficient  nominating  machinery  in  the  states,  and  strengthened 
both  the  habit  of  party  regularity  and  the  representative  form  of 
party  organization. 

The  delegate  convention  system  ultimately  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  lending  itself  too  easily  to  manipulation  by  persons  who 

'  See  G.  D.  Lcetacher,  Early  Political  Machinery  in  the  United  Staits;  also  F.  W. 
Dallingei,  NomuMHotu  to  ElaHvt  OJice,  ch.  i. 
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could  sot  command  the  confideDce  of  a  majority  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  parties.  The  chief  criticisms  brought  against  the 
syston  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  (i)  the  creation  of  irre- 
sponsible party  leadership ;  (2)  the  exclusion  of  the  rank  and  file 
from  effective  participation  in  the  management  of  party  affairs ; 
(3)  the  recognition  by  candidates  of  respoosibiUty  not  to  their 
constituents,  nor  even  to  the  voters  belonging  to  their  party, 
but  to  the  "bosses"  to  whom  they  realized  that  they  owed  their 
ntmiinations ;  and  (4)  the  possibility  of  political  domination  by 
private" interests "  through  the  connivance  of  "bosses "  in  control 
of  pMty  organizations.'  These  criticians  eventually  led  to  the 
reformation  of  party  organization  in  the  western  and  northern 
states  by  the  enactment  of  laws  requiring  that  political  parties 
should  make  their  nominations  in  primary  elections  at  which  the 
party  members  should  vote  directly  for  the  candidates  of  their 
choice.  The  first  state-wide  direct  primary  laws  were  enacted 
in  Wisconsin  in  1903  and  in  Oregon  in  1904.  The  system  rapidly 
spread  to  all  the  western  and  northern  states  with  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  exceptions.*  In  the  southern  states  the  direct 
primary  was  meanwhile  bdng  established,  first  by  voluntary 
party  rule,  later  by  statute,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  elimination  of  the  negro  vote.' 

The  legal  recognition  of  the  political  party  as  an  independent 
organ  of  government  preceded  the  establishment  by  law  of  the 
direct  primary  as  a  mode  of  making  party  nominations.  There 
were  several  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  party  into  an  organ  of 
government.  First,  there  was  the  gradual  recognition  by  public 
opinion  of  the  growing  importance  of  party  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  the  elections.  This  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  party  was  well  advancedhy  1840.  Next  came  the  demand 
that  partisan  primary  elections  be  surrounded  by  the  same  legal 
safeguards  against  bribery,  intimidation,  and  other  corrupt 
practices  as  had  been  established  for  the  protection  of  voters  at 
public  general  elections.    This  stage  was  formally  initiated  by  the 

>  See  J.  Bryce,  Tie  Ameriean  CommonweaUh,  pt.  iii.  See  also  Gov.  Chattes  E. 
Hughes,  Message  to  N.  7.  Legislature,  igio. 

'  See  C.  E.  Meniom,  Primary  EkcHons,  1909,  and  Amtrican  Tear  Botk,  igio- 

*  See  post,  ch.  viL 
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adoption  of  the  first  laws  reguIaUng  the  conduct  of  primary 
elections  in  New  York  and  California  in  1866.  The  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  preventing  corrupt  practices  in  primary 
elections  held  for  the  choice  of  party  officers  and  candidates  or  of 
delegates  to  nominating  conventions  gradually  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  regulating  the  management  of  party 
affairs  in  other  respects,  until  eventually  the  whole  structure  of 
party  organization  was  brought  under  public  control.  The 
transition  to  this  stage  was  precipitated  by  the  introduction  of  the 
official  ballot  at  general  elections,  beginning  in  Massachusetts  in 
1888. 

The  final  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  party  into  an  organ 
of  government  coincides  with  the  extension  to  the  primary  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  electoral  regulation  and  the  assimilation  of 
the  primary  to  an  ordinary  public  election,  conducted  by  public 
officers.  This  stage  was  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
state-wide  direct  primary  and  has  been  characterized  by  the 
gradual  development  of  corrupt  practices  legislation,  applying 
to  primary  and  general  elections  alike,  and  the  gradual  assump- 
tion by  the  state  of  an  increasing  share  of  the  cost  not  only  of 
elections  but  of  electioneering  in  general.  The  arrival  of  this 
stage  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  adoption  of  laws  in  Colorado  in 
1909  (later  declared  unconstitutional)  and  in  Oregon  in  1910 
appropriating  public  money  to  the  personal  use  of  candidates  for 
office  or  delegates  to  political  conventions,  and  of  other  laws  in 
Oregon  and  Wisconsin  at  about  the  same  time  making  provision 
for  the  publication  of  official  campaign  bulletins,  partly  at  public 
expense,  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  nomination  and  of  political 
parties  as  such.  The  political  party  in  most  states  is  now  as 
much  a  part  of  the  legal  machinery,  of  government  as  is  the 
election  district  or  any  other  formal  subdivision  of  the  electorate. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  a  remarkable  degreeof  uniformity 
in  the  general  structure  of  state  government.  All  the  states 
possess  bicameral  legislatures,  and  almost  all  possess  plural 
executives,  an  independent  judiciary,  comparatively  broad 
electorates  (esrept  for  the  eliniination  of  the  n^px}  vote  in  the 
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South),  well-deve]<^>ed  systems  of  constitutional  ameDdment  and 
revision,  and  political  parties  elaborately  organized  by  authority 
of  law.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments, 
no  two  states  pursue  a  precisely  identical  practice.  In  many 
instances  the  variations  are  wide,  and  ezerdse  a  profound  effect 
on  the  actual  conduct  of  state  affairs.  The  most  important 
(hfferences  among  the  existiog  governments  of  the  states,  how- 
ever, result  less  from  differences  in  the  forms  of  their  governments 
than  from  those  in  the  divi^on  of  powers. 
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TBE  KBDIVISION  OF  POWERS 

The  origmal  division  of  powers  between  the  three  departments 
of  government  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  a  concentration  of 
powers  in  any  one  department  would  lead  to  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire  this 
theory  was  acted  upon  in  a  logical  manner.  The  powers  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  these  three  state 
governments  were  so  adjusted  that  each  should  serve  as  a.  check 
upon  the  others  and  a  balance  be  thereby  established  between 
them.  In  the  other  states  the  doctrine  of  checks  and  balances 
was  either  not  properly  understood  or  uninteUigently  applied, 
and,  except  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  there  was  no  apparent 
check  to  the  supremacy  of  the  legislatures.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Vermont  the  censorial  system  failed  to  operate  as  an  effective 
substitute  for  the  system  of  checks  and  balances,  and  hence  in  all 
but  three  of  the  original  states  the  original  division  of  powers  was 
defective.  It  became  necessary  either  to  alter  the  division  of 
powers  or  to  abandon  the  theory  upon  which  the  Fathers  professed 
to  establish  the.  original  state  governments. 

REACTION  AGAINST  SYSTEM  OF  LEGISLATIVE  SUPREMACY 

The  logic  of  events  favored  the  redivision  of  powers.  As 
Jefferson  pointed  out,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  or  any  other 
number  of  despots  were  as  objectionable  as  one,  and  an  elective 
tyranny  was  not  the  government  for  which  the  people  had  fought. 
In  fact,  the  state  legislatures  began  to  lose  prestige  from  the 
beginning.  In  Pennsylvania  the  unreliability  of  the  early  legisla- 
tures was  revealed  by  the  first  council  of  censors.  In  the  other 
states  where  the  system  of  legislative  supremacy  originally  pre- 
vailed there  was  no  equally  effective  means  of  revealing  legislative 
io6 
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usuipation  and  incapacity,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
abihty  and  int^rity  of  their  r^resentatives  was  too  stron^y 
entrenched  to  be  easily  destroyed.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  legislative  system  was  under  an  exceptional  strain,  and 
the  people  were  prone  to  believe  that  with  the  return  o£  peace 
there  would  be  a  retum  on  the  part  of  their  represoitatives  to 
constitutional  modes  of  govnnment.  In  Virginia  members  of 
one  early  legislature  in  a  moment  of  panic  caused  by  a  British 
invasion  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  f^ipointment  of  a  dictator 
after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Jefferson  was  then 
governor,  and  later  enemies  of  his  have  ascribed  the  suggestion 
of  a  dictator  to  consciousness  of  executive  rather  than  of  legisla- 
tive weakness.  Certainly  the  system  of  government  which  then 
existed  in  Virginia  was  characterized  by  executive  weakness,  but 
the  faUure  of  the  particular  government  over  which  Jefferson  pre- 
sided to  deal  effectively  with  foreign  invasion  reflected  more  dis- 
credit upon  an  omnipotent  but  incapable  legislature  than  upon  the 
imfortunate  holder  of  a  shadowy  executive  authority.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  the  conduct  of  the  legislatures  failed  to  restore  a 
somewhat  shaken  confidence.  During  the  trying  period  between 
the  achievement  of  independence  and  the  establishment  of  the 
"more  perfect  union"  under  the  constitution  of  1787,  appro- 
priately described  by  John  Fiske  as  the  critical  period  of  American 
history,  the  state  legislatures  showed  themselves  clearly  unequal 
to  the  tasks  which  they  had  assiuned. 

The  primary  reason^  for  their  failure  to  justify  the  public  con- 
fidence they  had  originally  enjoyed  was  their  ^labilityJiLtake^a 
national  view  of  national  prableiD&>  The  Continental  Congress 
could  neither  raise  money,  enforce  its  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
nor  regulate  commerce  between  the  states  and  other  matters  of 
conmion  concern,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  separate  states, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  separate  states  proved  to  be  under  the 
control  of  local  interests.  It  became  necessary  to  deprive  the 
state  legislatures  of  their  original  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  national  affairs,  and  this  was  effectually  done  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1787. 

A  second  re^gpn  for  the  failure  of  the  state  legislatures  to  pre- 
serve tiie  public  confidence  they  had  originally  enjoyed  was  their 
inabili^  to  deal  with  state  problems  in  the  interest  of  the  w^ple 
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jvyiplft  f>f  thftir  Msppiftiyf  st»tpg  The  individual  legislator,  in- 
stead of  representing  the  people  of  the  whole  state,  was  prone  to 
regard  himself  as  the  representative  of  his  district,  or  of  some 
other  local  or  private  interest,  and  strove  mainly  to  protect  his 
own  ^)ecial  interest,  or  at  best  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  bis 
own  particular  district.  During  the  colonial  period,  when  the 
respon^bility  for  the  conduct  of  government  rested  mainly  on  the 
executive,  the  predominance  of  local  interests  in  the  legislative 
branch  served  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  executive  tendency  to 
prefer  imperial  to  local  interests  of  any  sort.  But  when  sover- 
eignty passed  from  the  crown  to  the  people,  the  legislature  be- 
came the  chief  representative  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  the 
predominance  of  local  and  private  interests  signified  the  subver- 
sion of  the  general  public  interest.  The  failure  of  the  state  legis- 
latures properly  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of  the  separate 
states  was  less  menadng  to  the  indq>endence  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  than  their  failure  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs, 
but  it  was  sufficientiy  disastrous  to  the  common  welfare  to  pro- 
duce a  general  reaction  against  the  original  system  of  unche^ed 
legislative  supremacy. 

The  enactment  of  q)ecial  laws  for  the  benefit  of  private  individ- 
uals, without  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  serious  abuses.  Such  laws  were  fre- 
quentiy  enacted  in  the  interest  of  persons  dedring  to  speculate  in 
public  lands,  or  to  secure  the  improvement  of  local  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  furtherance  of  land  speculations.  The  power  to 
chai^  names  and  to  grant  divorces  by  special  act  was  another 
source  of  frequent  abuse.  Later,  the  growth  of  the  practice  of 
doing  business  under  corporate  forms  led  to  an  inordinate  demand 
for  the  grant  by  special  legislation  of  charters  of  incorporation  and 
ezclusivo  or,  at  least,  extraordinary  privileges  therewith.  Land 
companies,  banking  companies,  turnpike  and  canal  and  later  rail- 
road companies,  finally  pubhc  utility  companies  and  manufactur- 
ing and  trading  companies  of  all  sorts,  resorted  to  the  legislatures 
for  all  manner  of  special  privileges.  Legislators  were  tempted  to 
use  their  power  for  partisan  and  personal  ends,  and  all  too  often 
there  was  open  and  shameless  barter  of  valuable  special  privileges 
for  private  gain,  without  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Sometimes  this  abuse  of  power  was  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the 
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public  interest,  sometimes  of  indifferrace  to  the  pubHc  wdfare, 
sometimes  of  negligence  or  incompetence,  sometimes  of  down- 
rigjit  corruption. 

Similarly  unfortunate  conditions  resulted  from  the  abuse  of 
legislative  power  to  pass  local  acts.  Public  money  was  freely 
appropriated  for  local  improvements,  not  in  order  to  cany  out  a 
general  plan  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  state,  but 
primarily  in  order  to  promote  purely  local  interests  or  even  merely 
personal  interests  not  shared  by  any  locality.  L^islative  majori- 
ties for  such  ^propriations  were  secured  by  the  practice  of  log- 
rolling. The  separate  local  or  personal  projects  of  a  majority  of 
the  legislature  were  combined  into  one  general  measure  which 
would  be  sui^rted  by  those  interested  in  the  combination  for  the 
sake  of  what  each  would  severally  get  out  of  it,  or  the  same  result 
was  secured  by  means  of  promises  of  mutual  aid  for  one  another's 
projects.  The  public  interest  was  lost  to  view.  Much  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  local 
government  was  also  enacted  in  furtherance  of  private  ends. 
Thus  the  establishment  of  county  boundaries  and  the  location 
of  county  seats,  the  incorporation  of  cities  and  the  regulation  of 
munidpal  powers,  and  above  all,  the  demarcation  of  congressional 
and  state  legislative  districts,  were  frequently  prompted  by  per- 
sonal or  partisan  considerations.  Taxes  were  sometimes  levied 
less  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  they  would  bring  than  for  the 
purpose  of  favorii^  some  special  interest,  and  tax  exemptions 
were  granted,  not  because  the  legislatures  were  convinced  that 
they  were  for  the  public  interest,  but  because  private  interests 
were  able  to  extort  than  from  subservient  legislators.  States 
borrowed  money  to  finance  enterprises  that  no  prudent  citizen 
would  have  ventured  to  undertake  at  his  private  risk,  and  the 
pubhc  credit  was  extended  to  suave  speculators  whose  only  assets 
were  thdr  cheerful  readiness  to  promote  undertakings  on  the 
credit  of  the  public  when  private  credit  was  withheld  from  them. 
Such  operations  may  be  justified  by  success,  but  unfortunately 
success  was  too  often  denied. 

The  reaction  gainst  the  system  of  legislative  supremacy  took 
the  form  primarily  of  a  demand  for  the  restriction  of  the  powers 
of  the  legislatures.  In  practice  this  meant,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  sj^tem  of  checks  and  bal- 
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ances  modeled  upon  that  of  Massachusetts  or  New  York.  The 
imposition  of  restrictions  upon  the  authority  of  the  legislatures, 
however,  could  not  be  stopped  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
begun  in  the  constitutions  drafted  by  Adams  and  Jay.  Direct 
constitutional  limitations  upon  legislative  powers  were  imposed 
with  ever  growing  frequency  and  effect. 

The  reaction  against  the  system  of  legislative  supremacy  took 
the  form  secondarily  of  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  electorates.  In  practice  this  meant  in  the  first  instance  a 
demand  for  the  democratization  of  the  forms  of  government. 
The  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  electorates,  however,  could 
not  be  stopped  when  executive  and  judicial  officers  had  been 
made  elective  by  the  people,  and  thus  rendered  comparatively 
independent  of  legislative  control.  Ultimately  constitutional 
reformers  began  to  demand  that  the  electorates  have  power  to 
veto  legislative  enactments  on  their  own  motion,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  enact  their  own  measures  independently  of  .the  legislatures. 
Neither  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  legislatures  nor  the 
extension  of  those  of  the  electorates  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out profoundly  affecting  the  position  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, and,  indirectly,  of  the  judiciary.  Finally,  the  division 
of  legislative  authority  and  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  electo- 
rates has  stimulated  an  unprecedented  growth  of  political  parties 
and  the  development  of  a  thoroughly  partisan  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  result  has  been  an  extensive  and  in  part  unpremedi- 
tated redivision  of  powers  between  the  several  departments  of 
government. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  VETO 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  origiaally  established  in  Massachusetts  was  the  execu- 
tive veto.  The  veto  upon  legislative  enactments  was  eirercised 
by  the  governor  at  discretion,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  reSnact  a  vetoed  measure  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  In  New 
York  the  veto  was  originally  exercised  subject  to  the  same  qualifi- 
cation by  the  council  of  revision,  in  which  the  judicial  element  was 
preponderant. 

The  growing  distrust  of  unchecked  legislative  supremacy  was 
reflected  first  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.    The  conserva- 
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tive  leaders  who  controlled  that  body  preferred  the  pure  form  of 
executive  veto  established  in  Massachusetts  to  the  mixed  foim 
established  in  New  York,  and  the  action  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion greatly  influenced  the  subsequent  action  of  the  states.  The 
first  states  to  revise  their  original  constitutions  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  were  Georgia  in/ 1789  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1 790.  Both  adopted  the  Massachuse'tts  form  of  the  veto. 
New  Hampshire,  which  had  imitated  the  original  Massachusetts 
constitution  in  most  respects  but  had  not  conferred  the  veto 
power  upon  the  governor,  did  so  in  1793.  In  the  same  year 
Kentucky,  the  first  western  state  to  enter  the  union,  armed  its 
governor  with  the  executive  veto.  The  Massachusetts  form  of 
the  veto  for  a  time  secined  likely  to  win  universal  acceptance. 
The  New  Yoi^  form  was  not  introduced  in  any  other  state  exc^t 
Illinois,  which  inserted  a  provision  for  the  mixed  executive  and 
judicial  veto  in  its  original  constitution  of  1818.  The  New  York 
form  was  abandoned  in  that  state  in  1821  and  the  Massachusetts 
form  substituted.  By  that  time  the  existence  of  the  pure  judicial 
veto,  derived  from  the  power  of  judicial  review  of  legislative  and 
executive  decisions  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, had  become  generally  recognized,  and  the  conrinuance  of  a 
q>edal  council  of  revision  was  seen  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
action  of  New  York  in  1831  marks  the  complete  development  of 
the  separate  executive  and  judicial  veto  powers.' 

The  general  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  form  of  executive 
veto  was  obstructed  by  the  rising  tide  of  democracy  in  the  states. 
The  feeling  grew  strong  that  the  governor  might  well  be  on- 
powered  to  delay  legislative  action  and  compel  reconsideration  of 
measures  of  doubtful  constitutionality  or  expediency,  but  ought 
not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  power  to  defeat  the  matured  pur- 
poses of  the  people's  representatives.  In  1792  Delaware,  while 
providiog  for  the  popular  election  of  the  governor,  declined  to 
entrust  him  with  the  veto  power.  Tennessee,  upon  entering  the 
Union  in  1796,  and  Ohio,  six  years  later,  did  likewise.  In  1799 
Kentucky  revised  her  original  constitution  and  incidentally  re- 
vised the  power  of  executive  veto.  The  new  arrangement  pro- 
vided that  the  governor  might  veto  any  legislative  enactment  at 
discretion,  but  that  the  legislature  might  regnact  any  vetoed 
>  See  C.  Z.  linccdD,  ConsHtatiomil  Bittory  ef  New  York,  i,  pp.  743-749. 
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measure,  if  the  measure  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
mranbers  elected  to  the  legislature.  Thus  the  governor  could 
prevent  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  less  than  a  clear  majority 
of  the  whole  legislature,  but  he  could  not  defeat  the  will  of  a  con- 
stitutional majority.  During  the  succeeding  half  ceatuiy  the 
execudve  veto  was  established  in  fifteen  states,  in  a  majority  of 
which  the  Kentucky  form  of  veto  was  adopted.  By  1850  only 
six  of  the  original  states  were  still  without  any  form  of  execudve 
veto,  and  all  the  new  states  admitted  after  Ohio  possessed  it  in 
some  form. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  the  governor  as  the  special  repre- 
sentarive  of  the  whole  people  of  his  state  had  been  dearly  estab- 
Ushed,  and  public  opinion  was  more  generally  disposed  to  sanc- 
tion a  vigorous  use  of  his  authority.  Since  1850  the  executive 
veto  has  been  established  in  all  the  states  but  one,  North  Carolina, 
and  with  only  one  exception,  West  Viiginia,  these  states  adopted 
the  Massachusetts  form.  During  the  same  period  the  Kentucky 
form  has  been  abandoned  in  three  states  and  the  Massachusetts 
form  substituted.  The  final  victory  of  the  Massachusetts  form 
of  executive  veto  was  won  when  the  people  recognized  that  such 
power  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  pr(^;ress  of  democracy,  but 
on  the  contrary  was  essential  to  it. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  executive  veto  has  been  further 
strengthened  by  an  increase  of  the  legislative  majorities  required 
to  pass  measures  over  the  veto.  It  had  been  discovered  that  the 
vote  upon  measures  was  frequentiy  so  small  that  the  two-thirds 
required  to  overrule  a  veto  might  actually  be  much  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  whole  legislature.  In  Pennsylvania  in  1873,  and 
in  New  York  in  1874  the  requirement  was  therefore  changed  from 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  votii^  on  a  measure  to  two-thirds 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  the  legislature.  Similar  changes 
have  since  been  made  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  states,  and  the 
position  of  the  governor  as  the  special  representative  of  the  state 
as  a  whole  has  been  correspondingly  strengthened. 

A  new  stage  in  the  development  of  the  executive  veto  was 
inaugurated  in  New  Jersey  in  1844.  It  had  been  discovered  that 
the  veto  in  its  original  form  was  not  suited  for  dealing  effectively 
with  appropriation  bills.  Bills  containing  proper  appropriations 
for  necessary  expenditures  might  also  contain  objectionable 
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items,  and  a  govemor  would  be  forced  to  approve  the  objectiOD- 
able  with  the  rest  or  veto  the  whole  bill.  Legislatures  with  im- 
proper designs  upon  the  public  treasury  could  place  all  appro- 
priations in  a  single  bill  and  thus  force  the  hand  of  the  executive, 
and  could  even  use  an  important  ^prt^riation  bill  as  a  vehicle 
for  carrying  objectionable  measures  relating  to  entirely  different 
subjects.  Hence,  when  the  executive  veto  was  established  in 
New  Jersey,  it  was  provided  that  the  govemor  might  veto  not 
only  any  act  as  a  whole,  but  also  any  item  of  an  appropriation  act. 
This  provision  was  subsequently  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  the 
southern  Confederacy,  and  thereafter  was  generally  adopted  in  the 
states  of  the  South.  The  same  provision  was  adopted  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1873  and  in  New  York  in  1874,  and  thereafter  spread 
rapidly  throughout  theNorth  and  West.  At  the  present  time  this 
provision  exists  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  states.  A  further 
extension  of  the  same  principle  was  adopted  in  Washington  in 
1889,  whereby  the  govemor  is  authorized  to  veto  not  only  any 
bill  but  any  part  of  any  bill,  whether  it  relates  to  s^Jpropriations 
or  not.  This  provision  has  since  been  adopted  in  two  other  states. 
The  executive  veto  power  is  to-day  more  widely  extended  and 
more  strongly  fortified  than  at  any  previous  time.* 

The  power  of  the  executive  has  been  further  fortified  by  the 
adoption  of  restrictions  upon  the  eligibility  of  members  of  the 
legislature  for  appointment  to  office.  A  number  of  states  have 
provided  that  no  member  of  the  legislature  shall  be  appointed 
to  any  office  which  has  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which 
have  been  increased,  during  his  term  of  service  in  the  legislature. 
This  restriction  is  nominally  a  restriction  upon  the  executive 
power  of  ap[X)intment,  but  actually  it  operates  to  protect  the 
chief  executive  against  the  demands  of  legislators  who  would 
trade  support  for  executive  measures  in  exchange  for  promises  of 
appointment  to  office. 

The  strengthening  of  the  executive  veto  and  power  of  appoint- 
ment, together  with  the  abolition  of  the  original  executive  coun- 

'  The  developmeot  of  the  executive  veto  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Illinois. 
B^miing  in  181S  with  the  original  New  Yoik  pUn  of  mixed  executive  and  judi- 
cial veto,  the  people  adopted  the  Kentucky  pUn  in  1S4S;  in  1870  tbe  requiiement 
of  a.  two-thirds  vote  of  all  elected  members  to  override  a  veto  was  introduced,  and  . 
in  1SS4  the  veto  was  extended  to  items  of  appropriation  bills. 
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dls  and  the  establishment  of  independence  of  tenure  for  the  chief 
executive  through  direct  popular  election,  sufficed  to  create  a 
continuous  check  upon  legislative  authority.  This  check,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  as  effective  in  most  states  as  that  originally 
established  in  Massachusetts,  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
senatorial  power  of  blocking  appointments.  In  Massachusetts, 
especially  since  the  council  was  made  elective  by  the  people,  the 
governor  has  been  independent  of  the  legislature  in  the  making  of 
appointments.  The  original  Massachusetts  system  still  exists  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Elsewhere  the  governor's  appoint- 
ments are  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  upper  branch  of  the 
legislature.  The  power  of  the  executive  to  check  the  enactment 
of  legislation  is  limited  by  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  check  the 
distribution  of  patronage.  Everywhere  the  influence  of  the 
executive  upon  legisladon  is  checked  by  legislative  control  of 
the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  executive 
authority.  The  power  of  the  purse  still  remains,  as  it  was  in 
colonial  times,  the  great  bulwark  of  legislative  autiioiity. 

THE  JUDICIAL  VETO 

A  less  conspicuous  feature  of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
originally  established  in  Massachusetts  was  the  judicial  veto. 
The  power  of  judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of  legislative 
enactments  springs  from  the  obligation  of  deciding  what  law 
applies  in  a  case  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  laws.  Since  the  courts 
must  apply  the  higher  law,  the  duty  is  plain  to  declare  the  legisla- 
tive enactment  unconstitutional  when  constitutions  and  statutes 
conflict. 

This  duty  of  the  judiciary  was  implied  in  the  original  theory  of 
American  government,  but  the  original  forms  of  government  in 
most  of  the  states  were  not  such  as  to  facihtate  its  effective  per- 
formance. Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  people  generally  were 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any  such  judicial  duty.  Even  in 
the  few  states  which  originally  made  express  provision  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  judicial  review,  the  power  was  by  no 
means  so  potent  as  it  has  since  become.  In  New  York  the  judicial 
element  controlled  the  council  of  revision,  but  the  coimcil  of  revi- 
sion was  compelled  to  act  before  final  action  by  the  legislature  and 
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onild  be  overruled  by  two-thirds  majorities  of  the  latter.  The 
final  court  of  appeal  in  New  York  was  controlled  by  the  senate, 
which  was  not  primarily  a  judidaJ  body  at  all.  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  the  power  of  judicial  review  was  qualified 
by  the  provision  that  the  legislature  or  governor  could  ask  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  for  their  opinion  of  the  con- 
stitutionatity  of  a  proposed  measure  in  advance  of  its  enactment. 
Clearly  the  veto  of  unconstitutional  l^slation  by  the  courts  was 
intended  to  be  an  exceptional  rather  than  a  regular  use  of  judicial 
power. 

Tlie  possibilities  of  the  power  of  judicial  review  were  clearly 
grasped  by  the  leaders  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  were  made  famifiar  with  its  vigorous 
exercise  by  John  MarahaJl.  The  adoption  of  the  MassacJuisetts. 
type  of  executive  veto  in  New  York  in  1821  involved  the  recogai- 
doD  in  that  state  of  a  separate  power  of  judicial  veto,  and  Aat 
date  may  be  accepted  as  marking  the  period  of  its  peneral  recogni- 
tionby  the  people  of  the  stat^  The  most  effective  use  of  the 
power  of  judicial  veto,  however,  was  dependent  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  judicial  independence  of  the  state  legislatures,  a  pro- 
cess which  was  not  completed  in  most  of  the  states  imtil  the  adop- 
tion of  the  popular  election  of  judges  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century.  When  De  Tocqueville  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  the 
United  States  during  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
practice  had,  nevertheless,  already  become  well  established. 

De  Tocqueville's  judgment  has  been  endorsed  with  the  approval 
of  history.  "I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  said  he,  "that  this  prac- 
tice of  the  American  courts  is  at  once  most  favorable  to  liberty  and 
to  public  order.  If  the  judge  could  only  attack  the  legislator 
openly  and  directly,  he  would  sometimes  be  afraid  to  oppose 
him ;  and  at  other  rimes,  party  spirit  might  encourage  him  to 
brave  it  at  every  turn.  The  laws  would  consequently  be  at- 
tacked when  the  power  from  which  they  emanated  was  weak,  and 
obeyed  when  it  was  strong ;  —  that  is  to  say,  when  it  would  be 
useful  to  respect  them,  they  would  often  be  contested ;  and  when 
it' would  be  easy  to  convert  them  into  an  instrument  of  oppression, 
they  would  be  respected.  But  the  American  judge  is  brought 
into  the  pohtical  arena  independently  of  his  own  will.  He  only 
judges  the  law  because  he  is  obliged  to  judge  a  case.    The  polit- 
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ical  question  which  he  is  called  upon  to  resolve  is  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and  he  cannot  refuse  to  decide 
it  without  a  denial  of  justice.  He  performs  his  functions  as  a 
dtizea,  by  fulfilling  the  precise  duties  which  belong  to  his  pro- 
fession as  a  magistrate.  It  is  true  that,  upon  this  system,  the 
judicial  censorship  of  the  courts  of  justice  over  the  legislature 
cannot  extend  to  all  laws  indiscriminately,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
them  can  never  give  rise  to  the  precise  spedes  of  contest  which  is 
termed  a  lawsuit ;  and  even  when  such  a  contest  is  possible,  it 
may  happen  that  no  one  cares  to  bring  it  before  a  court  of  justice. 
The  Americans  have  often  felt  this  inconvenience ;  but  they  have 
left  the  remedy  incomplete,  lest  they  should  give  it  an  ^cacy 
which  might  in  some  cases  prove  dangerous.  Within  these 
limits,  the  power  vested  in  the  American  courts  of  justice,  of 
pronouncing  a  statute  to  be  unconstitutional,  forms  one  of  the 
most  powerful  barriers  which  has  ever  beoi  devised  against  the 
tyranny  of  political  assemblies.' 

The  power  of  judicial  review  may  be  exercised  in  a  law  court  of 
any  grade,  and  by  either  judge  or  jury.  It  was  not  imcommon, 
indeed,  in  the  original  states  to  provide  that  the  jury  should 
deteimine  the  law  applicable  to  certain  classes  of  causes  as  well 
as  the  facts  thereof.  The  interests  of  litigants  were  safeguarded 
by  granting  to  the  losing  party  a  right  to  a  new  trial  before  an- 
other jury.  Thus  in  Georgia,  under  the  original  constitution  of 
1777,  the  jury  were  expressly  declared  to  be  judges  of  law  as  well 
as  of  fact,  but  if  any  of  the  jury  should  have  any  doubts  concern- 
ing points  of  law  they  were  authorized  to  apply  to  the  judges, 
"who  shall  each  of  them  in  rotation  give  thdr  opinion."  Bis- 
satisfied  litigants  in  dvil  causes  were  entitled  to  appeal  from  the 
verdict  and  demand  a  new  trial  in  the  same  court  before  a  spedal 
jury.  The  ordinary  jury  were  to  be  sworn  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
"according  to  law,  and  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  the  evidence ; 
provided  it  be  not  repugnant  to  the  rules  and  regulations  c»n- 
tained  in  this  constitution."  The  spedal  jury  were  to  be  sworn 
to  bring  in  a  similar  verdict,  "  provided  it  be  not  repugnant  to 
justice,  equity,  and  consdence,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
contained  in  liiis  constitution,  of  which  they  shall  judge."  There 
could  be  no  dearer  expres^on  than  this,  both  of  the  power  of 
'  A.  de  Tocqueville,  Demoeraey  in  America  (Bowea't  ed.),  i,  [q>.  119-130. 
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judicial  review,  and  of  Ae  duty  of  the  jury  to  exercise  that  power. 
In  this  instance  the  power  was  vested  eicclusively  in  the  jury,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  intended  to  exert 
such  influence  as  the  character  of  the  judges  should  warrant. 

In  practice  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  written  constitu- 
tion, in  cases  of  conflict  with  legislative  enactments,  has  fallen 
almost  exclusively  to  the  lot  of  the  judges.  It  was  inevitable 
that  judges,  and  not  juries,  should  in  the  long  run  prove  the  most 
effective  guardians  of  the  pc^ular  rights,  so  far  as  these  rights 
were  e^ressly  guaranteed  in  written  constitutions.  The  judges 
were,  comparatively  at  least,  learned  in  the  law ;  the  juries  were 
not.  The  judges  were  selected,  professedly  at  least,  by  a  test  of 
fitness;  the  juries  were  selected  casually.  The  judges  were 
organized  into  a  centralized  hierarchy;  the  juries  were  unsys- 
tematicaUy  organized.  The  judges  were  employed  in  the  public 
service  for  relatively  long  periods ;  the  juries  were  employed  only 
t«nporarily.  The  judges  were  free  to  weigh  the  force  of  prec- 
edent ;  the  juries  were  dominated  by  local  interests  and  ideas. 
The  judges  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  law ;  the  jmy,  on 
the  facts.  Thus,  although  in  criminal  cases  juries  were  able  to 
refuse  to  convict  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  on  which  the 
prosecution  was  based  was  unconstitutional,  they  tended  to  rely 
upon  the  charge  of  the  judge,  and  the  latter  tended  to  assume  the 
sole  function  of  reviewing  the  constitutionality  of  such  legislative 
enactments.  Finally,  contrary  to  what  must  have  been  the 
original  popular  impression,  questions  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislative  enactments  tended  to  arise  in  coimection 
with  dvil  rather  than  criminal  cases.  In  such  cases  the  im- 
portance of  jury  trials  is  less.  Moreover,  as  De  Tocqueville 
pointed  out  long  ago,  it  is  especially  in  dvil  cases  that  "the  judge 
appears  as  a  disinterested  arbiter  between  the  conflicting  passions 
of  the  parties.  The  jurors  look  up  to  him  with  confidence,  and 
listen  to  him  with  respect,  for  in  this  instance  his  intellect  entirely 
governs  theirs.  .  .  .  His  influence  over  them  is  almost  un- 
limited." Thus,  "the  American  judge  is  constantly  surrounded 
by  men  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  his  intelligence  as  superior 
to  their  own ;  and  after  having  exercised  his  power  in  the  decision 
of  causes,  he  continues  to  influence  the  habits  of  thought,  and 
even  the  characters,  of  those  who  acted  with  him  in  his  offidal 
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capacity.  TTie  jury,  then,  which  seems  to  restrict  the  rights  of 
the  judiciary,  does  in  reahty  consolidate  its  power.  .  .  ."  ^ 
In  diort,  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  judicial  review  was 
preempted  by  the  judges,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  fonnal  law  of  the  state  constitutions,  and  the  juries 
were  confined  to  the  exerdse  of  the  power  only  in  cases  involving 
the  imwritten  law. 

Whilst  the  power  of  judicial  veto  has  been  universally  recog- 
nized, the  Massachusetts  provision  for  advisory  judicial  opinions 
has  been  adopted  in  comparatively  few  states.  Five  other 
states,'  one  of  which  later  abandoned  the  practice,  have  provided 
for  obtaining  opinions  from  the  judges  of  the  highest  court  upon 
application  by  the  executive  or  legislature.  Two  states  *  have 
provided  for  obtaining  such  opinions  upon  application  by  the 
executive  alone.  In  Massachusetts  the  judges  are  to  give  their 
opinions  "on  important  questions  of  law  and  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions." In  some  of  the  other  states  the  obligation  to  give  advi- 
sory opinions  is  more  restricted,  and  even  in  Massachusetts  the 
judges  are  free  to  withhold  their  opinions  if  they  do  not  consider 
the  question  of  law  important  or  the  occasion  solemn.  Nor  are 
they  bound  to  adhere  to  their  opinion,  when  once  given,  if  the 
same  question  of  law  should  later  arise  in  the  course  of  litigation, 
and  further  reflection,  aided  by  the  arguments  of  coimsel,  should 
prompt  a  different  decision.  1r  short,  the  giving  of  such  opinions 
by  judges  is  generally  not  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  a  judicial 
fimction,  and  the  opinions  therefore  have  much  the  same  legal 
status  as  opinions  of  the  attorney-general  in  states  where  that 
officer  is  the  official  legal  adviser  of  the  administration.  If  they 
are  usually  received  with  greater  respect,  it  is  because  the  judges 
usually  enjoy  a  greater  reputation  for  legal  learning,  and  not 
because  of  their  official  position.  The  power  to  require  such 
advisory  opinions  may  be  useful  to  perplexed  legislatures  and 
executives,  but  it  does  not  deprive  the  courts  of  the  power  of 
judidal  veto  or  impair  the  exercise  thereof.* 

'  De  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  AtHtrica  (Bowen's  ed.),  ^.  366-367. 

*New  Hampshire  (1784],  M^e  (iSio),  Rhode  Island  (1843),  Miasood  (1865- 

187s),  and  Colorado  (1886). 

■Florida  (1S68)  and  South  Dakota  (1889). 
*  J.  B.  Thayer,  Legal  Essays,  no.  1. 
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coNSTrrunoNAL  limttatigns  on  legislative  powers 

The  scope  of  the  judicial  veto  is  detennined  by  the  extent  of  the 
constitution  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  state  legislatures. 
Id  the  beginning,  therefore,  it  was  confined  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  subjects,  since  the  powers  of  the  state  legislatures 
were  limited  only  by  the  general  reservations  of  rights  to  the 
people  in  the  original  declarations  of  rights.  With  the  gradual 
decUne,  however,  in  the  prestige  of  the  state  legislatures  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  upon  their  powers  were  steadily  increased. 
In  other  words,  the  record  of  legislative  folly  and  corruption  in 
the  American  states  is  spread  upon  their  constitutions  in  the 
form  of  a  stream  of  amendments  designed  to  check  the  abuse  of 
legislative  powers.  The  power  to  pass  special  and  local  acts,  the 
power  to  tax  and  to  grant  tax-exemptions,  the  power  to  invest  the 
public  money,  loan  the  public  credit,  and  dispose  of  the  public 
resources  in  general,  all  were  subjected  to  a  series  of  restrictions 
ever  increasing  in  number  and  stringency. 

The  limitadon  of  the  powers  of  the  legislatures,  though  never 
interrupted,  has  proceeded  with  conspicuous  vigor  at  three  clearly 
defined  periods,  each  inaugurated  by  especially  impressive  exam- 
ples of  legislative  incapacity  and  turpitude.  The  first  period  be- 
gan with  the  notorious  Yazoo  land  scandal  in  Georgia,  followed 
by  scandalous  practices  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  banking 
charters  in  several  of  the  states,  especially  in  New  York.  The 
revision  of  the  constitution  of  Georgia  in  1798  was  undertaken 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  the  land 
scandal,  and  the  e^erience  of  Georgia  was  not  forgotten  when 
the  constitutions  of  the  new  states  of  the  old  Northwest  and 
Southwest  were  formed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
period  culminated  in  the  reform  of  the  New  York  constitution  in 
1831.  The  second  period  began  with  the  panic  of  1837,  followed 
by  tiie  failure  of  the  systems  of  internal  improvements  under- 
taken by  many  of  the  states,  and  the  repudiation  of  several 
state  debts.  The  omstitutions  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838  and  New 
Jersey  in  1844  were  revised  witb  a  view  to  profiting  by  these 
unpleasant  experiences,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
constitutions  of  most  of  the  states  had  been  revised  or  were  in 
process  of  revision.    The  third  period  began  with  the  outl>urst 
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of  speculation  in  spedal  privileges  at  the  close  of  tlie  Civil  War, 
and  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  Credit  MobUier  scandal 
in  Congress.  Beginning  in  1870,  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
leading  states  in  the  North  outside  of  New  England  were  revised, 
the  culmination  of  the  movement  being  reached  in  New  York  in 
1894.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  South,  the  period  following  the 
overthrow  of  negro  domination  was  likewise  characterized  by  the 
thorough  overhauling  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states,  with  a 
view  to  the  further  limitation  of  legislative  misconduct. 

The  great  extension  of  the  power  of  judicial  veto  durii^  the 
nineteenth  century  is  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  originally  imposed  on  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  with  those  imposed  on  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 
the  constitution  of  1894.  For  example,  the  power  to  tax  in 
Massachusetts  was  limited  only  by  the  provisions  that  personal 
and  property  taxes  should  be  "proportional  and  reasonable," 
that  duties  and  excises  should  be  "reasonable,"  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  poll  and  property  taxes  there  should  be  a 
revaluation  of  property  at  least  once  every  ten  years.  The  power 
to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  taxation  was  limited  only  by  the 
provision  that  appropriations  should  be  for  a  public  purpose.' 
Finally,  the  legislature  was  forbidden  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  except  upon  the  most  ui^ent  and  pressing  occasions 
and  for  not  more  than  twelve  months  at  a  time.^  Except  for  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  the  declararion  of  rights,  there  were  no 
other  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  legislature  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts constitution  of  1780.  The  power  to  dispose  of  the  public 
domain,  to  incur  debt,  to  charter  corporations  and  confer  special 
privileges  upon  them,  to  pass  private  and  local  acts,  to  engage  in 
public  enterprises,  and  to  pass  public  acts  of  every  description, 
all  were  conferred  in  one  general  grant  of  legislative  power.* 

In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  constitution  of  1894 
the  powers  of  the  legislature  were  subjected  to  important  limita- 
tions, and  legislative  procedure  was  subjected  to  stringent  regula- 
tion. No  private  or  local  bill  might  embrace  more  than  one  sub- 
ject, and  no  private  or  local  bill  might  be  passed  at  all  in  any  one 

>  Ch.  i,  sect,  i,  art.  iv;  di,  ii,  sect  i,  art.  u. 
'  Ch.  vi,  art.  vii. 
•Ch.i,  sect,  i,  art,  iv. 
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of  a  long  list  of  specified  cases-  Among  these  were  the  following : 
changing  the  names  of  peraons,  laying  out  roads,  locating  county 
seats,  providing  for  changes  of  vooue  in  dvil  or  criminal  cases, 
incorporating  villages,  selecting  grand  or  petty  jurors,  regulating 
the  rate  of  interest  on  money,  creating  allowances  for  public 
officers  during  their  terms  of  office,  granting  the  right  to  lay  down 
railroad  tracks,  granting  to  any  private  corporation,  association, 
or  person  any  exclusive  privilege,  or  granting  to  any  person  or 
corporation  an  exemption  from  taxation  on  real  or  personal 
property.  The  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  was  required  for  any  a^jpro- 
priation  of  public  money  or  property  for  private  or  local  purposes ; 
and  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  a  S5«dal  quorum  consisting  of 
three-fifths  of  all  the  members  on  a  special  roll-call  to  be  recorded 
in  the  official  journal  was  required  for  the  adoption  of  any  act 
imposing  a  tax,  creating  a  debt,  or  making  an  appn^riation.  The 
legislature  was  forbidden  to  loan  the  credit  of  the  state  to  any 
person  or  corporation,  or  to  contract  debts  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  deficits  in  the  revenues  except 
in  case  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  or  to  contract  any  debts  for 
any  other  purpose  except  with  the  express  approval  of  the  people. 
The  legislature  was  forbidden  to  dispose  of  the  state  forests,  or 
of  the  canals,  or  to  charge  tolls  thereon.  The  legislature  was 
forbidden  to  authorize  any  local  governing  body  to  loan  its  credit 
or  incur  indebtedness  except  for  its  own  purposes,  and  local 
debts  were  limited  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
local  real  estate.  The  constitution  also  provided  for  the  dasd- 
fication  of  dties  in  three  dasses  according  to  their  population  and 
prescribed  a  special  procedure  for  the  passage  of  special  laws 
relating  to  a  single  dty  or  to  any  number  of  dties  less  than  the 
whole  number  in  a  dass.  Such  a  law,  before  being  submitted 
to  the  governor  for  his  ^proval,  was  required  first  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  mayor  or  mayors  of  the  dty  or  dties  concerned  and, 
if  not  approved  by  htm  or  them,  to  be  repassed  by  the  legislature 
with  a  statement  in  the  title  for  the  information  of  the  governor 
that  the  bill  is  passed  without  the  acceptance  of  the  dty  or  dties 
concerned.  The  apportionment  of  the  state  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  legislature  was  provided  for  in  the  constitution 
itself,  and  the  power  of  the  legitime  to  redistrict  the  state  was 
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carefully  defined.  The  manner  of  passing  bills  was  regulated  in 
order  to  secure  due  deliberation  and  adequate  publicity  at  each 
stage  of  the  procedure,  and  the  legislature  was  expressly  forbidden 
to  audit  any  private  claim  against  the  state,  or  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  any  account  not  previously  allowed  according  to 
law.  It  is  apparent  that  the  New  York  constitution  of  1894 
afforded  far  broader  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  judicial 
review  than  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of  17S0. 

At  the  present  time,  the  states  fall  into  three  groups  with 
respect  to  the  extent  to  which  legislative  powers  have  been  re- 
stricted by  the  insertion  of  express  limitations  in  the  state  con- 
stitutions. The  first  group  consists  mainly  of  states  in  New  Eng- 
land, of  which  Massachusetts  is  the  most  conspicuous  representa- 
tive, and  is  characterized  by  a  comparatively  shght  imposition 
of  constitutional  limitations  upon  legislative  powers.  The  second 
group  comprises  a  somewhat  larger  group  of  states,  mostly  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West,  of  which  New  York  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous representative,  and  is  characterized  by  a  more  extensive 
limitation  of  legislative  powers,  but  especially  by  a  more  thorough 
regulation  of  legislative  procedure.  The  third  group  comprises 
the  greater  number  of  states,  including  almost  all  the  states  of  the 
SouthandFarWestjOf  which  the  most  conspicuous  representatives 
are  California,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri,  and  is  characterized  not 
only  by  the  extensive  limitation  of  legislative  powers,  but  also 
by  the  regulation  of  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  legislative 
sessions.  In  most  cases,  tie  legislature  is  permitted  to  meet 
only  every  other  year,  unless  called  in  special  session  by  the  gov- 
ernor, but  in  Alabama  it  is  permitted  to  meet  only  every  fourth 
year.  In  most  cases,  the  sessions  are  limited  to  sixty  or  ninety 
days.  In  a  few  the  limit  is  lower.  In  Oregon  and  Wyoming  it  is 
placed  as  low  as  forty  days.  Apparently  the  people  of  those 
states  despaired  of  securing  any  effective  check  on  the  miscon- 
duct of  their  legislatures,  and,  accepting  the  view  that  legislatures 
are  a  necessary  evil,  sought  relief  by  confining  the  evil  within  the 
shortest  possible  limits  of  time.^ 

'  For  an  illuminating  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  state 
legislatures,  see  Herbert  Croly,  Progressive  Democracy,  chs.  xi,  zii.  See  also  F,  S. 
R^sch,  American  Ltpslatures  and  LegislaHtt  Methods,  ch.  iv. 
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GROWTH  OF  POWER  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  videspread  adoptitm  of  constitutionat  limitations  upon 
l^;islative  powers,  f4>art  from  its  effect  upon  the  exerdse  of  the 
power  of  judicial  review,  has  had  important  consequences  on  the 
general  operation  of  state  government. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  greatly  altered  the  position  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  in  the  governmental  system.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  constitutional  convention  was  an  extraordinary  legisla- 
tive body,  meeting  only  for  the  purpose  of  devising  or  revising  the 
fundamental  otganization  of  the  government  As  the  prestige  of 
the  ordinary  state  legislature  declined,  however,  that  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  rose,  and  its  work  broadened  in  scope. 
From  the  moment  that  the  convention  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  instrument  for  repairing  the  mistakes  or  misdeeds  of  the 
ordinary  legislature  its  future  became  full  of  promise.  At  first 
it  generally  confined  its  correctional  activities  to  the  single  task 
of  imposing  upon  the  legislatures  constitutional  limitations 
designed  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  their  powers.  Then  it  began  to 
issue  orders  to  the  legislatures,  enjoining  upon  them  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  Thus,  the  Georgia  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1798  commanded  the  Georgia  legislature  to  repeal 
certain  acts  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  and  to 
enact  certain  other  measures  in  their  stead.  It  was  quickly 
perceived,  however,  that  this  mode  of  procedure  was  ineffective, 
since  there  was  no  means  of  compelling  a  refractory  legislature 
to  comply  with  the  orders  of  a  convention.  The  difficulty  was  the 
same  as  that  which  had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  council  of 
censors  in  Pennsylvania.  The  constitutional  conventions,  there- 
fore, quickly  adopted  the  practice  of  executing  their  own  com- 
mands by  the  simple  device  of  inserting  them  in  the  fundamental 
law,  and  thus  taking  the  matters  to  which  they  referred  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  legislatures.  In  other  words,  the  conventions 
utilized  the  forms  of  fundamental  law-making  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  ordinary  statutory  law,  and  thereby  acquired  for  them- 
selves tiie  powers  of  an  ordinary  legislative  body,  subject  in 
their  exercise  to  the  approval  of  the  electorate  in  those  states 
where  the  approval  of  the  electorate  was  required  for  the  revision 
or  amendment  of  the  constitution.    In  short,  the  constitutional 
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convention  became  transformed  into  an  ordinary  legislative  body, 
meeting  more  or  less  periodically  for  tlie  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
conduct  of  the  r^ular  legislature  and  of  enacting,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  pe(^le,  such  legislation  as  the  occasion  should 
i^ipear  to  demand. 

One  indication  of  the  legislative  activity  of  the  constitutional 
conventions  is  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  state  constitutions. 
The  original  constitution  of  Virginia  occupies  six  and  one-half 
printed  pages  in  Thorpe's  edition  of  the  state  constitutions.  The 
Massadmsetts  constitution  of  1780,  the  longest  of  the  original 
constitutions,  occupies  twenty-three  printed  pages.  The  pro- 
posed constitution  and  other  acts  of  the  Oklahoma  constitutional 
amvention  of  1907  occupy  seventy-four  pages  in  the  same  com- 
pilation. The  original  Virginia  constitution  contains  no  ordinary 
legislation.  The  original  Massachusetts  constitudon  contains 
none,  imless  an  article  confirming  the  privileges  of  Harvard 
College  be  deemed  an  ordinary  statutory  enactment.  The  con- 
stitution of  Oklahoma  contains  eleven  pages  of  l^;islation  relating 
to  the  subject  of  corporations  alone,  besides  much  more  ordinary 
legislative  matter  relating  to  homesteads  and  exemptions,  banks 
and  banking,  insurance,  the  employment  of  children,  and  educa- 
tion. It  forbids  plural  marriages,  fixes  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest,  abolishes  the  so-called  fellow-servant  doctrine  and 
regulates  the  use  of  the  contributory-negligence  and  assumption- 
of-risk  doctrines  as  defenses  in  certain  suits  for  damages,  estab- 
lishes the  eight-hour  day  on  public  works  and  in  coal  mines,  and 
determines  the  test  for  the  purity  of  kerosene  oil.  The  conven- 
tion also  provided  for  the  separate  submission  to  the  electorate 
(rf  a  proposal  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
acts  of  the  Oklahoma  convention  of  1907  are  merely  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  the  growing  tendency  throughout  the  states, 
espedalfy  in  the  South  and  West,  to  transform  the  constitutional 
convention  into  an  ordinary  legislative  body.  The  fundamentals 
of  state  government  are  predetermined  out^de  of  the  conven- 
tions by  public  opinion,  and  the  responsibility  for  alterations  in 
the  actual  frames  of  government  has  been  in  the  main  shifted  to 
the  electorates. 

The  result  of  these  developments  was  to  pred[Mtate  a  strug^e 
for  supremacy  in  some  states  between  the  legislature  and  the 
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constitutioiial  conveDtion,  In  the  course  of  this  struggle  three 
different  theories  concxming  the  constitutional  position  of  the 
constitutional  convention  have  been  developed.  According  to 
the  first,  the  constitutional  convention  is  a.  subordinate  legislative 
body,  subject  to  control  by  the  regular  legislature  of  the  state. 
According  to  the  second,  it  is  a  sovereign  body,  possessing  for  the 
time  being  all  the  powers  of  the  sovereign  people.  According  to 
the  third,  it  is  a  coordinate  legislative  body,  subject  like  the  r^u- 
lar  legislature  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  but  not  subject  to 
the  authority  of  any  other  legislative  body. 

Hie  conflicting  nature  of  these  three  theories  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows.  The  people,  let  us  say,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
those  voting  thereon  approve  an  act  of  the  legi^ture  providing 
for  the  election  of  a  constitutional  convention.  Whether  the 
legislature  is  expressly  authorized  by  the  constitution  to  submit 
such  an  act  to  the  people  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  immate- 
rial, except  in  Rhode  Island.  The  legislature  then  jmivides  for 
the  election  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention,  and  in  the  same 
act  imposes  certain  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  conven- 
tion, when  it  shall  meet.  For  example,  it  may  enact  that  the 
convention  shall  not  propose  amendments  to  certain  sections -of 
the  existing  constitution,  or  shall  submit  amendments  to  certain 
sections,  if  at  all,  separately  to  the  people,  or  shall  submit  them 
at  a  certain  time  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
state  governing  elections.  The  advocate  of  the  supremacy  ot 
the  ordinary  legislature  would  assert  that  the  convention  would 
have  no  right  to  disobey  any  of  these  injunctions.  The  advocate 
of  the  supremacy  of  tike  convention  would  assert  that  it  might 
disob^  any  or  all  of  them.  The  advocate  of  the  coQrdinate 
authority  of  legislature  and  convention  would  assert  that  the 
convention  might  disobey  some  of  these  injunctions  but  must 
obey  others. 

Very  few  of  the  state  constitutions  define  the  status  of  the 
constitutional  convention.  In  all  the  states,  until  comparatively 
recentiy,  and  at  the  present  time  in  almost  all,  the  powers  of  the 
constitutional  convention  are  to  be  discovered  only  by  examination 
of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  constitution.  The  two  fundamentals 
principles  of  the  imwritten  law  are  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  the  reign  of  law.    Whatever  powers  a  constitutional  conven-. 
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don  may  possess,  therefore,  if  not  defined  in  the  written  constitu- 
tion, must  be  obtained  by  a  delegation  of  authority  by  the  people, 
and  the  delegation  of  this  authority  must  be  accomplished  by 
due  process  of  law. 

There  are  two  distinct  cases :  first,  where  the  call  for  the  con- 
vention is  not  submitted  to  the  people  for  an  expression  of  their 
consent ;  secondly,  where  it  is  so  submitted.  In  the  former  case, 
such  power  as  the  convention  may  possess  is  apparently  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  legislature  on  its  own  authority.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted principle  of  the  unwritten  constitution,  however,  that  legis- 
lative power  may  not  be  delegated  by  the  body  on  which  the 
people  have  conferred  it.  The  calling  of  a  convention,  there- 
fore, without  a  vote  of  the  people  must  be  regarded  as  an  abdica- 
tion of  power  by  the  regular  legislature  in  favor  of  an  extra- 
constitutional  body.  Sudi  a  body  is  a  revolutionary  rather  than 
a  constitutional  convention,  and  the  extent  of  its  powers  would 
^parentiy  be  determined  by  itself,  subject  only  to  the  limits 
which  the  people  in  their  capacity  of  ultimate  sovereign  may 
be  able  to  impose.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the 
conventions  which  have  been  held  in  the  states  have  been 
of  this  character,  and  the  propriety  of  such  a  convention 
has  been  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  Mississippi  in  a 
case  involving  the  power  of  the  convention  of  that  state  held 
in  1890  practically  to  disfranchise  the  negro  voters  without 
their  consent.' 

The  more  general  case  at  the  present  time  is  that  in  which  the 
call  of  the  convention  has  been  expressly  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of 
the  people.  In  such  a  case,  the  powers  of  the  convention  must 
be  derived  from  the  terms  of  the  vote  adopted  by  the  people,  and 
the  terms  of  that  vote  must  be  formulated  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  legislature.  So  far,  there  can  hardly  be  any  disagreement 
between  the  advocates  of  the  several  theories  set  forth  above. 
The  advocates  of  legislative  supremacy,  however,  proceed  further. 
Tliey  argue  that,  since  the  voice  of  the  people  is  expressed  through 
the  legislature,  the  adoption  of  a  vote  by  the  people  authorizing 
the  legislature  to  call  a  convention  serves  also  to  authorize  the 
legislature  to  regulate  the  powers  and  procedure  of  the  convention 
in  any  manner  that  the  le^slature  may  deem  necessaty  and  proper. 
1  See  Sproule  v.  Fredericks,  6g  Miss.  898  (iSga). 
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Hence,  altboiigb  whatever  powers  the  conventioD  possesses  must 
be  derived  from  the  people,  the  extent  of  those  powers  may  be 
defined  by  the  legislature  without  any  further  express  f^proval 
OD  the  part  of  the  people  than  that  indicated  by  their  sanction  of 
the  call.  The  advocates  of  the  supremacy  of  the  convention,  on 
the  other  hand,  argue  that  if  the  vote  of  the  people  sanctions  the 
call  of  a  convention,  it  is  a  constitutional  convention  that  must  be 
called,  a  body  possessing  for  the  time  all  the  sovereign  powers  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  not  some  inferior  body  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  ordinary  legislattire  of  the  state.  The  legislature 
is  not  authorized  to  use  its  discretion  with  respect  to  the  extent 
of  power  that  shaU  be  conferred  on  the  people,  assembled  by  their 
representatives  in  convention,  but  simply  to  issue  the  call  for 
the  election  of  these  representatives. 

The  advocate  of  the  coordinate  authority  of  convention  and 
l^islature  reasons  in  a  different  manner.  Proceeding  from  the 
accepted  rule  that  whatever  powers  the  convention  may  possess 
must  be  derived  from  the  people,  he  argues  that  the  terms  of  the 
vote  actually  adopted  by  the  pe<^le  are  the  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  these  powers,  and  that  any  restrictions  which  the  legislature 
may  seek  to  impose  without  the  express  ^proval  of  the  people 
are  unauthorized  and  henc^  invalid.  The  legislature  may  pro- 
pose to  the  people  whatever  limitations  it  pleases,  but  these 
limitations  must  be  accepted  by  the  people  in  order  to  take  effect  ' 
upon  the  convention.  The  convention  should  be  free  to  disregard 
any  special  limitations  which  the  legislature  may  seek  to  impose 
subsequently  to  the  vote  by  the  people  sanctioning  the  call  of  the 
convention,  but  it  should  not  be  free  to  disregard  the  general  law 
of  the  state,  whether  expressed  in  the  constitution  or  in  the  acts 
of  the  legislature.  A  convention,  for  example,  may  disregard  a 
I^jislative  act,  not  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval, 
which  seeks  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention, but  it  may  not  disregard  a  legislative  act  providing  that 
Impropriations  for  the  support  of  the  convention  shall  lapse  after 
a  limited  period.  In  other  words,  the  executive  or  judiciary  of  the 
state  would  not  be  justified  in  turning  a  convention  out  of  doors 
after  the  period  set  by  the  l^islature  for  the  termination  of  its 
deliberations  had  expired,  but  they  would  be  justified  in  with- 
holding further  funds.    The  convention  might  continue  in  sessicm, 
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but  it  would  have  to  look  to  the  people  for  indetnoification  for 
any  further  expenses  that  might  be  incurred. 

No  one  of  these  theories  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  has  been  universally  accepted  in  the  states. 
In  several  of  the  states  no  one  has  even  been  uniformly  followed. 
Tie  theory  of  legislative  supremacy  has  been  vigorously  asserted 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  but  it  was  not 
accepted  by  the  last  convention  of  that  state,  llie  people  adopted 
the  constitution  which  the  convention  proposed  to  them,  thus 
exculpating  the  members  of  the  convention  for  their  disregard  of 
the  restrictions  which  the  legislature  sought  with  the  approval 
of  the  court  to  impose  upon  them.'  The  theory  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  convention  seems  to  have  become  the  established  rule  in 
Virginia.  On  three  occasions,  in  1830,  1850,  and  1869,  the  con- 
vention extended  the  right  to  vote  to  classes  of  the  population 
which  had  not  previously  possessed  it,  and  then  submitted  their 
work  to  the  new  electorate  for  approval.  On  a  fourth  occasion, 
in  1903,  the  convention  deprived  an  important  class  of  thepopida- 
tion  of  their  right  to  vote  and  then  declined  to  submit  their  work 
to  the  judgment  of  the  electorate,  either  old  or  new.'  When  a 
convention  in  Illinois,  however,  tried  in  1863  to  usurp  ordinary 
legislative  powers,  the  political  situation  rendered  it  inexpedient 
to  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  formal  approval  of  the  electorate, 
and  the  work  of  the  convention  was  repudiated  by  the  people 
of  the  state.*  Whilst  no  one  theory  can  be  said  to  have  become 
generally  accepted,  the  view  seems  to  be  tending  to  prevail,  at 
least  in  those  states  where  popular  approval  is  required  before  a 
convention  may  be  called,  that  the  convention  and  legislature 
should  be  coordinate  legislative  bodies,  each  independent  of  the 
other  in  its  proper  sphere  and  both  alike  subject  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  constitution.* 

>  S«  Wdb  I.  Bain,  75  Pa.  St.  39  (1874),  imd  Wood's  Appeal,  75  Pa.  St.  59  (1874)- 
■  F.  A.  Magnider,  Raent  Administration  in  Virginia  (Johns  Hopkini  VmversJty 
Studies,  ixi,  I,  pp.  78-94)1  P'  89- 

*  0.  M.  DickecsoD,  The  Illinois  CoHstituHonal  Convention  0/  i36s  (Umveisity  of 
Illinois  Studies). 

*  See  Report  ot  Committee  on  Judiciary,  Elihu  Root,  chainnao,  New  York  Con- 
■titutionai  Convention,  1S94,  Documents  and  Reports,  pp.  79-109, 
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GROWTH  OF  POWER  OF  ELECTORATE 

Secondly,  the  wide^read  adoption  of  constitutioiial  limitations 
upon  legislative  powers  has  greatly  altered  the  position  of  the 
electorate  in  the  governmental  system.  The  least  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  originally  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts  was  the  direct  popular  veto  of  legislative 
measures.  Since  in  most  states  the  work  of  constitutional  om- 
ventions  may  become  effective  only  with  the  express  consent  of 
the  people,  the  process  of  imposing  restrictions  on  the  legislatures 
involved  an  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  electorates.  The 
feeling  that  the  people  were  directly  participating  in  the  making 
of  laws  was  intensified  when  constitutional  conventions  began  to 
insert  substantive  law  of  an  ordinary  statutory  nature  in  the 
constitutions.  Many  conventions  still  further  intensified  this 
feeling  by  providing  for  separate  submission  of  measures  of  an 
ordinary  statutory  character,  thus  making  the  electors  conscious 
of  the  distinction  between  the  statutory  law  and  constitutional 
law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Finally  many  legislattu«s 
themselves  have  been  compelled  to  enact  much  legislation  in  the 
guise  of  constitutional  amendments,  which,  but  for  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  them  by  the  conventions,  would  have  been 
di^HDsed  of  without  reference  to  the  people.  The  result  has  been 
greatly  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  state  electorates  as 
legislative  bodies. 

The  decline  in  the  powers  of  the  legislatures  was  the  result  of 
the  decline  of  legislative  prestige.  As  the  people's  respect  for 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  their  representative  bodies  dwindled, 
their  reliance  upon  themselves  was  necessarily  bound  to  grow, 
unless  they  were  to  confess  popular  government  a  failure.  Thus 
direct  action  by  the  electorate  came  to  the  support  of  a  declining 
sj^tem  of  representative  government. 

The  rise  of  the  electorate  as  an  instrument  for  direct  legislative 
action  has  been  marked  by  the  development  of  two  distinct  forms 
of  activity.  One  has  culminated  in  what  is  called  municipal 
home  rule;  the  other,  in  direct  legislation  by  the  people,  Ihe 
former  has  rendered  the  electorates  of  the  municipalities  in  those 
states  where  it  has  been  adopted  independent  of  the  authority 
of  the  legidature  in  local  concerns ;  the  latter  has  rendered  the 
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electorates  of  certain  states  as  a  whole  independent  of  the  state 
legislatures.  Both  systems  alike  operate  as  limitations  upon 
l^slative  power.  The  referendum  done,  whether  local  or  state- 
wide, makes  possible  (he  popular  veto  of  legislative  enactments. 
Municq>al  home  rule  and  the  procedure  for  direct  legislation  by 
thg  peiiple,  when  complete,  enable  the  electorate  not  only  to  veto 
legislation  that  is  not  desired  but  also  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation  without  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the 
ordinary  legislature  of  the  state.  The  referendum  is  negative  in 
its  operation ;  it  f  adUtates  the  correction  of  legislative  errors  of 
a)nunission.  The  initiative  is  positive ;  it  facilitates  the  corxeC' 
tion  of  errors  of  omission. 

MUNiaPAL  HOME  RULE 

The  development  of  home  rule  has  been  a  gradual  process. 
In  the  form  of  the  local  popular  veto  it  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced first  in  New  England.  There  the  traditional  system  of 
local  government  was  characterized  by  the  assemblage  of  all 
the  voters  at  least  once  a  year  in  town  meeting  for  the  election  of 
local  officers  and  the  ordering  of  town  affairs.  When  in  1820  the 
Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  proposed  an  amendment 
to  define  the  legislature's  power  to  incorporate  dties,  it  readily 
provided  that  the  legislature  should  not  grant  a  municipal  charter 
to  any  town  unless  a  majority  of  the  townsmen  voting  in  town 
meeting  should  approve  the  change  from  town  to  city.  Thus  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  incorporate  cities  was  limited  by  the 
obligation  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  proposed  dty. 
Thereafter  the  local  referendum  was  gradually  introduced  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  connection  with  legislation  affecting  the 
forms,  organization,  powers  and  procedure  of  local  govemment. 
To-day,  by  the  constitutions  of  many  states,  the  legislatures  are 
forbidden  to  enact  measures  to  incorporate  villages  and  dties, 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  ceimties  or  divide  them  into  townships, 
to  locate  county  seats  or  change  county  names  or  to  alter  the 
forms  of  local  govemment  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  localities  affected. 

Once  the  local  referendum  had  been  established  by  constitu- 
tional conventions  as  an  instrument  for  checking  the  operations 
of  the  legislatures,  it  was  an  easy  step  for  the  legislatures  them- 
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selves  to  extend  the  use  of  the  local  referendum  as  an  iostrument 
for  checking  the  operations  of  the  local  governments.  Thus 
statutes  were  enacted  in  many  states  forbiddiog  local  governing 
authorities  to  lend  the  public  credit  for  the  promotion  of  private 
enterprises  of  a  commerdai  or  industrial  nature,  or  forbidding 
the  expenditure  of  public  mon^  directly  by  the  local  govern- 
ment itself  for  local  improvements  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  people.  A  further  step  was  taken  when  the  legislatures 
adopted  the  practice  of  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the  voters 
certain  questions  which  the  legislatures  could  not  ignore  and  could 
not  themselves  decide  without  embarrassment.  Thus,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  control  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  was  dis- 
posed of  in  many  states  by  the  enactment  of  laws,  providing  for 
the  decision  between  a  policy  of  license  or  no-license  directly  by 
the  voters  in  each  locality.  Local  option,  as  this  procedure  was 
called,  means  in  New  England  annual  referenda  in  each  city  and 
town,  in  other  parts  of  the  country  referenda  in  the  county  or 
in  subdivisions  of  the  county.  Similar  procedure  has  been  estab- 
lished in  some  states  for  tiie  decision. of  questions  such  as  the 
establishment  of  municip^  public  services,  especially  waterworks 
and  lighting  plants,  and  tile  granting  of  franchises  to  public 
service  corporations. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  local  referendum  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  adoption  and  revision  of  municipal 
charters.  In  Massachusetts  the  l^slature  early  established  the 
practice  of  submitting  to  the  people  of  the  towns  and  cities  for 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  all  proposals  for  the  adoption  or 
revision  of  charters.  In  other  states  this  practice  was  made 
mandatory  upon  the  legislature  by  the  constitution.  Hie  final 
step  in  the  development  of  municipal  autonomy  was  taken  in 
Missouri  in  1875.  The  constitution  adopted  in  that  year  pro- 
vided that  on  petition  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  in  any  city 
an  election  should  be  held  for  the  choice  of  a  board  of  freeholders 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  prepare  a  charter  and  submit  it  to  the 
people,  n  approved  by  them,  it  should  go  into  effect  without 
any  special  action  on  the  part  of  the  state  legislature,  nor  should 
the  state  l^slature  be  able  to  alter  it  in  any  manner  except  by 
general  law  applying  to  the  whole  state.  Thus  an  effective  power 
of  local  popular  initiative  was  added  to  the  local  referendum. 
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This  or  similar  procedure  for  the  establishment  of  municipal 
home  rule  has  now  been  adopted  in  a  dozen  states.  In  some 
states  home  rule  charters  must  be  submitted  to  the  governor  of 
the  state  for  his  approval  in  order  to  ensure  the  elimination  of 
provi^ons  in  conflict  with  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  but  in 
most  states  the  adjustment  of  cases  of  conflict  between  home  rule 
charters  and  the  general  laws  of  the  state  is  left  to  the  courts. 
The  last  step  in  the  development  of  local  home  rule  has  been  taken 
in  California,  where  the  application  of  the  procedure  for  the 
adoption  of  hcmie  rule  charters  has  been  extended  to  the  county. 

THE  STATE-WIDE  REFERENDUM 

The  state-wide,  like  the  local,  referendimi  was  first  employed 
in  Massachusetts,  and  was  subsequently  copied  and  extended  by 
other  states.  At  the  present  time  it  may  be  employed  in  five 
'  different  cases :  (i)  in  connection  with  the  revision  and  amend- 
ment of  state  constitutions,  as  has  already  been  described; 
(2)  in  connection  with  ordinary  legislation,  which  is  submitted 
by  a  state  legislature  to  the  electorate  for  approval  or  disapproval 
ather  by  reason  of  a  constitutional  limitation  or  directly  upon  its 
own  motion;  (3)  in  connection  with  ordinary  legislation  dtily 
enacted  by  the  legislature  and  referred  to  the  electorate  upon 
petition  by  a  certain  fraction  thereof ;  (4)  in  connection  with  pro- 
posals for  ordinary  legislation  which  the  legislature  has  neglected 
to  enact,  submitted  directly  to  the  electorate  upon  petition  of  a 
certain  fraction  thereof;  and  (5)  in  connection  with  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  which  may  be  submitted  directly  to 
the  electorate  upon  petition  of  a  certain  fraction  thereof  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  legislature.  The  third  case  is  that 
which  is  often  described  as  the  direct  popular  referendum.  The 
fourth  is  often  described  as  the  direct  popular  or  statutory  irutia- 
tive,  and  the  fifth  as  the  constitutional  initiative.  The  third  and 
fourth  together  or  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  together  constitute 
the  procedure  often  collectively  described  as  direct  legislation  by 
the  people.  The  second  case,  which  may  for  convenience  be 
described  as  the  legislative  referendum,  is  that  which  developed 
next  after  the  development  of  the  referendum  upon  proposed 
constitutional  revisions  and  amendments. 
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Le^^tive  referaida  are  of  two  kinds :  those  expressly  author- 
ized by  the  constitutioti,  and  those  not  expressly  authorized. 
One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  legislative  rrferendum  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  constitution  is  found  in  connection  with 
choice  of  a  site  for  a  state  capital.  Texas  was  the  first  state  to 
make  provision  for  the  submission  by  the  legislature  to  the  people 
of  a  measure  to  indicate  their  preference  respecting  the  location 
of  the  permanent  seat  of  government.  Oregon,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado,  and  several  other  states  more  recently,  did  the  same 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  constitutiona  of  at 
least  a  dozen  states  now  provide  that  the  legislature  shall  enact 
no  law  providing  for  the  relocation  of  the  capital  without  the 
approval  of  the  people.  A  still  earlier  instance  of  the  legislative 
referendimi  was  its  use  in  order  to  control  more  effectively  the 
legislative  power  to  raise  and  expend  the  public  revenues.  In 
1842  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  new  constitution  of  Rhode 
Island  forbidding  the  legislature  to  contract  any  indebtedness 
beyond  $50,000,  except  in  time  of  war  or  in  case  of  invasion  or 
domestic  insurrection,  without  the  approval  of  the  people. 
Similar  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  legislatures  to  contract 
debts  have  since  been  adopted,  subject  to  various  exceptions 
respecting  the  amount  of  debt,  in  at  least  a  dozen  states.  The 
amount  of  indebtedness  for  ordinary  public  purposes  which  may 
be  contracted  without  the  necessity  of  ratification  by  the  people 
varies  from  $50,000  in  Rhode  Island  to  $1,000,000  in  New  York, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  legislature  must  keep  the 
state  expenditures  within  its  revenues,  or  sectu-e  authority  for  the 
contracrion  of  debt  directly  from  the  people.  This  limitation 
serves  also  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  legislatures  to 
engage  in  expensive  works  of  public  improvement  without  the 
express  approval  of  the  people,  ^though  in  a  few  states  the  legisla- 
ture may  not  even  adopt  a  project  of  public  improvement,  much 
less  finance  it,  without  the  express  approval  of  the  people.  In  a 
few  states  the  legislatures  are  forbidden  to  dispose  of  certain 
public  properties  without  the  express  approval  of  the  people,  and 
in  a  few  others  they  are  forbidden  even  to  increase  the  rate  of 
taxation  upon  property  beyond  a  maximum  fixed  in  the  constitu- 
tion without  the  express  approval  of  the  people.  The  state-wide 
legislative  referendum  has  also  been  employed  in  several  states 
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to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  power  to  create  banking  corporations. 
Beginning  in  Iowa  in  1846,  the  constitutions  of  seven  states,  all 
located  in  the  Middle  West,  prohibit  the  legislature  from  enacting 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  people  any  law  for  the  chartering 
of  banks.  Thus,  through  the  operation  of  the  legislative  referen- 
dum in  certain  classes  of  cases  expressly  authorized  by  the  state 
constitution,  both  the  leg^atures  and  the  people  have  been 
familiarized  with  the  use  of  the  popular  veto  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  ordinary  statutes  as  well  as  of  constitutional 
amendments  and  revisions. 

It  was  an  easy  step  for  state  legislatures  to  resort  to  the  state* 
wide  referendum  upon  statutes  in  cases  where  they  were  not 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  state  constitution.  The  first  instance 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  New  York  in  1849.  The  legislature  was 
convinced  that  the  people  wished  to  establish  a  compulsory 
system  of  public  education,  but  was  uncertain  as  to  the  willing- 
ness of  the  people  to  pay  the  cost.  The  legislators  therefore 
sought  to  evade  their  responsibility  for  action  in  the  matter  by 
passing  a  measure  for  free  compulsory  education  with  the  proviso 
that  it  should  not  take  effect  imless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters.  The  law,  however,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.*  The  court  took  the  view  that  legisla- 
tive power  conferred  upon  the  legislature  by  the  constitution  was 
to  be  used,  if  at  all,  by  the  legislature  itself,  and  might  not  be 
delegated  by  the  legislature  to  others,  not  even  to  the  state 
electorate.  Had  the  people  wished  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
power  to  legislate,  presumably  they  would  have  done  so.  Since 
they  had  not  done  so,,  the  only  reasonable  inference,  the  court 
believed,  was  that  they  had  commanded  their  servant,  the  legis- 
lature, to  exercise  that  power  for  them.  To  attempt  to  shift 
responsibility  back  upon  the  people  for  the  adoption  of  l^isla- 
don  was  therefore  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  policy  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  or  so-called  Maine  idea,  sw^t  the  northern  and 
western  states,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures. In  several  stat^  they  would  have  preferred  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  the  people,  but  the  decision  in  the  New  York 
case  stood  in  the  way  of  such  evasion  of  their  responsibility.    In 

I  Buto  vs.  Himtod,  4  Seld.  (N.  Y.),  483.    See  also  State  u.  Hayes,  61  N.  H.,  164. 
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Michigan  an  ingenious  device  was  adopted  to  gain  the  same  end. 
A  state-wide  prohibitory  law  was  enacted  in  1853  to  go  into  effect 
either  on  December  i,  1853,  or  on  March  i,  1870,  and  the  decision 
between  the  two  dates  was  referred  to  the  electorate.  In  either 
event  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect,  unless  sooner  rq>ealed,  and 
hence  there  was  no  delegation  of  legislative  power  by  the  l^isla- 
ture,  but  simply  a  direction  to  the  executive  to  enforce  the  act 
frtnn  a  certain  date  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency,  namely 
a  vote  in  favor  of  that  date  by  the  electorate.  This  law  was 
declared  constitutional  by  a  divided  court,  but  in  general  legisla- 
tive attempts  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  legislation  to  the 
electorate,  exce^jt  in  those  cases  where  such  shifting  is  expressly 
authorized  by  the  constitution,  have  found  little  favor  in  the 
courts,' 

The  use  of  the  referendum  on  proposed  legislation  of  any  sort 
at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  has  been  ej^ressly  authorized 
by  constitutional  amendment  in  a  few  states,  notably  in  Michigan 
in  190S  and  in  Massachusetts  in  1913.  In  a  larger  number  of 
states,  where  the  process  of  constitutional  amendment  is  short 
and  direct,  the  legislature  can  virtually  refer  any  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  electorate  by  referring  it  under  the  guise  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  Occasionally  a  referendum  has 
been  ordered  by  a  state  lepslature  for  advisory  purposes  only. 
In  such  cases  the  vote  has  no  legal  force  and  serves  simply  as  an 
expression  of  public  opinion.  In  one  state,  Illinois,  the  legisla- 
ture provided  in  1902  that  an  advisory  vote  may  be  had  on  any 
question  submitted  by  pt^ular  petition.  This  advisory  initia- 
tive, however,  does  not  actually  increase  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  electorate.  It  merely  serves  as  an  additional  means  for 
the  expression  of  public  opinion. 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION  BY  THE  PEOPLE 

The  foundation  for  the  direct  popular  referendum  and  initiative 
may  be  found  in  the  political  institutions  and  ideas  of  the  people 
of  the  American  states.  The  thing  itself,  however,  is  a  foreign 
importation.  Doubtless  the  growing  use  of  the  constitutional 
and  legislative  referendum  and  of  the  popular  initiative  in  con- 
>  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  The  Rt;feraidum  in  Attterka,  ch.  viii. 
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nection  with  local  home  rule  would  sooner  or  later  have  suggested 
to  Americans  the  adoption  of  some  procedure  for  direct  legislatioa 
by  the  people  of  a  state  as  a  whole.  The  system  that  has  actually 
been  adopted,  however,  was  suggested  by  the  example  of  Switzer- 
land.* The  first  state  to  adopt  the  statutory  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum was  South  Dakota  which  took  tl^t  action  in  1898. 
The  statutory  initiative  and  referendum  now  exist  in  eighteen 
states.  In  addition  two  states  have  adopted  the  direct  popular 
referendum  alone.  The  first  state  to  adopt  the  constitutional 
as  well  as  the  statutory  initiative  was  Oregon  which  took  that 
action  in  1902.  The  constitutional  initiative  now  exists  in 
twelve  states.' 

THE  RECALL 

The  last  step  in  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  state  elec- 
torates has  been  the  adoption  of  the  popular  recall.  The  original 
Massachusetts  declaration  of  rights  contained  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that "  in  order  to  prevent  those  who  are  vested  with  author- 
ity from  becoming  oppressors,  the  people  have  a  right  at  such 
periods  and  in  such  maimer  as  they  shall  establish  by  their  frames 
of  government,  to  cause  their  public  officers  to  return  to  private 
life."  In  the  beginning  frequent  elections  and  short  hxed  terms  of 
office  were  deemed  an  adequate  mode  of  preventing  those  vested 
with  authority  from  becoming  oppressors.  In  no  state  except 
Massachusetts,  however,  are  elections  now  as  frequent  as  in  the 
beginnii^,  and  a  need  has  long  been  felt  in  some  states  for  amore 
direct  mode  of  removing  elected  officials  than  that  by  impeach- 
mrat.  In  1903  the  recall  was  first  introduced  in  Los  Angeles  for 
the  removal  of  munidpal  officere  before  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  for  which  they  might  be  elected.  Like  the  procedure  for 
direct  legislation  by  the  people,  that  for  the  recall  of  a  publjc 
officer  is  set  in  motion  by  a  petition  of  a  certain  fraction  of  thd'^ 
electorate.  Unlike  the  popular  initiative  and  referendum,  tha 
recall  was  not  a  conscious  imitation  of  any  foreign  institution, 
although  it  had  previously  existed  in  Switzerland.*    Under  the 

'  W.  E.  Rappard,  "The  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall  in  Switzerland,"  In 
Atinals  of  tht  American  Academy  ef  Polilical  and  Social  Science,  Sept.,  1911,  pp.  114- 
IJ7. 

•  See  The  American  Year  Book  for  igis,  p.  82. 

*W.  E.  Rappard,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
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Swiss  practice,  liowever^  the  procedure  may  be  employed  not 
only  for  the  recall  of  a  specified  officer  but  also  for  that  of  an 
entire  legislature.  Such  a  practice  in  effect  gives  to  legislatures 
an  indefinite  tenure  of  office  subject  to  a  maximum  limit,  and  the 
Swiss  consistently  so  fix  that  limit  as  to  assure  their  legislators  a 
normal  expectation  of  longer  (^dal  life  than  is  the  case  in  the 
American  states.  The  state-wide  recall  was  first  introduced  in 
Oregon  in  1908  and  has  since  been  established  in  nine  other  states. 
In  Kansas  in  1914  a  further  stage  in  this  development  was  reached 
by  extending  the  application  of  the  recall  to  appointive  as  well  as 
to  elective  officers.* 

The  executive,  judicial,  and  popular  vetoes  in  their  modem 
forms  may  all  be  traced  back  to  tiieir  beginning  in  the  original 
division  of  powers  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  The  modem  direct 
popular  initiative  is  a  more  radical  innovation,  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  precedent  in  the  original  state  constitutions, 
although  the  procedure  for  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
in  Georgia  in  1777,  but  found  to  be  impracticable,  was  closely 
akin  to  it.  Hiere  remains  another  feature  of  the  modem  division 
of  powers  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  whatsoever  in  the  origi- 
nal state  constitutions,  namely,  the  legal  endowment  of  the  polit- 
ical party  by  law  with  special  powers  and  duties,  like  any  other 
recc^nized  organ  of  government. 

GROWTH  OF  POWER  OF  POUTICAL  PARTY 

For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  party  system  in 
American  politics  the  political  party  remained  a  private  associa- 
tion. It  was  first  endowed  by  law  with  a  public  function  when 
the  Australian  ballot  was  introduced  into  the  electoral  system. 
TTie  important  power  which  was  then  conferred  upon  the  political 
party  was  the  power  of  de^gnatin^  official  party  candidates  for 
all  elective  offices.  The  state  undertook  to  print  the  party 
designation  upon  the  official  ballot,  together  with  the  candidate's 
name,  so  that  the  least  educated  voter  could  vote  the  party  ticket 
as  easily  as  under  the  former  system  of  unofficial  ballots.  Im- 
portant powers  have  also  been  conferred  upon  political  parties 
in  connection  with  appointments  to  non-elective  offices.  Various 
>  Tie  Amtrican  7tar  Book  for  1915,  p.  8a. 
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appointive  bodies,  especially  election  boards,  are  required  to  be 
composed  of  partisans,  and  consequently  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  such  bodies  is  a  partisan  as  well  as  a  public  fimction. 
A  more  radical  step  in  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  political 
party  has  recently  been  taken  in  Kansas.  By  the  terms  of  the 
amendm^it  for  the  recall  of  public  officers,  adopted  in  1914,  it  is 
provided  that  a  petition  for  the  recall  of  an  officer  shall  be  signed 
by  a  certain  proportion,  not  of  the  electorate,  but  of  the  members 
of  the  particular  party  to  which  the  officer  belongs.  Thus  the 
institution  of  proceedings  for  the  recall  in  Kansas,  like  the  nomina- 
tion of  public  officers  in  all  states,  is  made  a  partisan  rather  than 
a  popular  function. 

In  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  political  party,  the  most  radical 
step  which  has  yet  been  proposed  is  the  adoption  of  the  representa- 
tive system,  called  proportional  representation.  The  principle 
of  the  proposed  reform  is  that  each  political  party  shall  be  entitled 
in  all  representative  bodies  to  a  number  of  representatives  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  its  voting  members.  Thus  a  party 
casting  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  in  a  state  election  would 
be  entitled  to  four-tenths  of  the  seats  in  the  state  legislatiu-e.  This 
proposal  is  advocated  on  the  ground  that  a  truly  representative 
body  should  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  electorate 
and  not  merely  the  greatest  number  voting  for  any  one  candidate 
in  each  of  the  several  representative  districts,  as  is  the  case  under 
the  established  system  of  plurality  representation. 

Proportional  representation  has  not  yet  been  established  in  any 
American  state,  but  a  somewhat  similar  system  was  established 
in  Illinois  in  1870.  It  was  provided  that  the  electors  in  each 
state  senatorial  district  should  be  entitled  to  choose  three  repre- 
sentatives to  the  lower  branch  of  the  state  legislature,  and  that 
each  elector  might  cast  his  three  votes  for  three  separate  can- 
didates, or  cumulate  them  upon  one  or  two  candidates.  This 
system  should  be  d^cribed  as  cumulative  voting  or  minority 
representation  rather  than  proportional  representation,  since  it 
would  not  allow  for  more  than  a  rough  adjustment  of  representa- 
tion to  party  strength.  Such  as  it  was,  it  marked  the  first  recogni- 
tion in  a  state  constitution  of  the  right  of  parties  as  well  as  of 
localities  to  special  representation  in  a  legislative  body.  Recent 
proposals  to  extend  the  application  of  this  principle  will  be  dis- 
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cussed  in  a  later  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  that  not  <mfy 
has  the  political  party  been  recognized  as  a  regular  organ  of 
govenunent  in  the  states,  but  it  has  also  been  endowed  with 
powers  of  considerable  and  hitherto  increasing  importance. 

SUMMARY 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  oi^ina]  principles  of 
American  government  in  the  various  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  political  institutions  of  the  states.  The  fonns 
of  government  have  undergone  some  remarkable  changes,  but 
they  are  still  republican.  The  division  of  powers  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  state  governments  has  been  affected 
by  the  changes  of  more  than  a  century  even  more  than  the  forms, 
but  the  peofje  have  less  occasion  than  ever  before  to  fear  anybody  . 
but  themselves.  The  evolution  of  the  state  governments  h^ 
been  characterized  by  the  operation  of  two  main  tendencies : 
first,  the  decrease  of  legislative  authority,  and  secondly,  the 
increase  of  that  of  the  electorates.  The  decline  of  legislative 
authority  has  been  marked  by  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  original  normal  type  of  government  to 
the  coordinate  branches,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  The 
rise  of  the  authority  of  the  electorates  has  been  marked  by  the 
increase  of  popular  control  over  all  three  of  the  coordinate 
branches.  These  changes  have  not  been  the  results  of  blind 
chance  or  the  caprice  of  fate.  They  have  been  produced  by  the 
continuous  adaptation  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  states 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  as  determined  by  the  operation  of  the 
fundamental  forces  in  American  life,  the  biological,  economic,  and 
social  forces  that  have  made  the  American  people  what  they  are. 

The  forces  that  have  produced  such  great  changes  in  the  past 
will  continue  to  bring  about  changes  of  the  same  general  nature 
in  the  future,  if  they  continue  to  operate.  If  they  do  not  continue 
to  operate,  their  place  will  be  taken  by  other  forces  which  will 
produce  changes  of  a  different  sort.  Changes  of  some  sort  will 
take  place  in  American  political  institutions,  hereafter  as  hereto- 
fore. TTie  task  of  the  political  scientist  is  to  discover  the  nature 
of  the  forces  that  are  at  work,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  existing  political  institutions  may  best  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  a  new  age. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  STATE  ELBCTOKATBS 

The  electorate  may  be  defined  as  the  jogtrummtjiy  means 
of  which  the  people  of  a  state  authoritatively  declare  their  will 
with  respect  to  the  matters  constitutionally  reserved  to  them. 
The  will  of  the  people  may  be  expressed  through  public  opinion, 
but  it  gains  its  legal  force  through  the  electorate.  The  primary 
object  of  political  institutions  in  a  democratic  state  is  to  facili- 
tate the  faithful  interpretation  and  efficient  execution  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  of  these  institutions  the  electorate  is  the 
most  important.  In  other  words,  the  electorate  is  the  fundft: 
n^«^n^j^^  prgan  of  state  govemm£nl  and  is  endowed  with  the 
function  of  exercising  the  powers  and  performing  the  duties  of 
government  theoretically  vested  in  the  people  themselves. 

EFFECT  OF  SUFFRAGE  QUALinCATIONS  ON  SEE  OF 
ELECTORATES 

The  Federal  Constitution  imposes  a  penalty  upon  a  state  in 
which  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  to  any  of  its  adult  male  dtizeos, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crimes.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  first  to  inquire  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
states  by  their  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  have 
incurred  the  liability  of  the  penalty,  namely,  reduction  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  federal  house  of  representarives  and  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

The  operation  of  the  laws  governing  the  structure  of  the 
various  state  electorates  is  often  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
of  the  votes  cast  in  the  several  states  at  general  elections.  Al- 
though the  nimiber  of  votes  cast  at  general  elections  in  different 
localities  is  subject  to  fluctuations  produced  by  purely  local 
causes  and  tending  to  impair  the  value  of  any  general  comparison 
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of  such  votes,  yet  the  public  interest  in  general  elections  in  presi- 
dential years  is  as  nearly  uniform  as  public  interest  in  anything 
connected  with  politics,  and  the  evidence  afForded  by  a  com- 
parison of  votes  cast  at  presidential  elections  throws  as  much 
light  upon  the  operation  of  the  suffrage  laws  of  the  several  states 
as  any  available  evidence  of  that  character.  The  following 
comparison  exhibits  the  ratio  between  the  average  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  presidential  elections  of  1908  and  1912  and  the  num- 
ber of  adult  male  citizens  in  the  several  states  according  to  the 
census  of  1910. 

The  ratio  of  votes  cast  to  adult  male  citizens  was  63  per  cent 
in  Massachusetts  and  65  per  cent  in  New  England  as  a  whole ; 
it  was  76  per  cent  in  New  York,  68  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  84  per  cent  in  Delaware,  averaging  72  per  cent  in  the  five 
states  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Potomac ;  it  varied  in  the 
fourteen  states  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  extending  from 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Kansas  to  the  Canadian 
border,  between  88  per  cent  in  Indiana  and  64  per  cent  in  Minne- 
sota, averaging  for  the  entire  region  almost  80  per  cent ;  it  varied 
in  the  twelve  states  of  the  South,  extending  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  between  60  per  cent  in  Oklahoma  and  nearly  50  per  cent 
in  North  Carolina,  to  17  per  cent  in  South  Carolina  and  15  per 
cent  in  Mississippi,  averaging  for  the  entire  r^on  31  per  cent. 
In  the  West  the  figures  are  complicated  by  the  increa^i^  adoption 
,  of  woman  suffrage.  In  the  four  equal  suffrage  states  wherein 
women  voted  both  in  1908  and  1912,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Idaho,  the  ratio  of  all  votescast  to  adult  male  citizens  averaged 
115  per  cent.  In  Montana  and  Nevada,  the  only  Rociy  Moun- 
tain states  in  which  men  alone  voted  in  both  1908  and  1912, 
the  ratio  was  67  per  cent.  In  Oregon,  the  sin^e  Pacific  coast 
state  in  which  men  alone  voted  in  both  1908  and  1912,  the  ratio 
was  59  per  cent.  If  the  ratio  of  votes  cast  to  m^e  citizens  of 
voting  age  was  the  same  in  the  four  equal  suffrage  states  as  in 
Montana  and  Nevada,  the  ratio  of  votes  cast  by  women  in  those 
states  to  the  total  number  of  female  citizens  of  voting  age  was 
not  less  than  56  per  cenL  So  b  California  and  Washington, 
if  it  be  assumed  that  the  men  voted  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  Ore- 
gon, it  follows  that  the  votes  cast  by  women  at  the  election  of 
1912  amounted  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women 
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of  voting  age.  In  fact,  since  educational  restrictions  upon  the 
franchise  exist  in  California  and  Washington,  the  ratio  of  votes 
cast  by  men  to  adult  male  citizens  was  probably  less  than  in 
Oregon,  and  consequently  the  ratio  in  the  case  of  women  must 
have  been  higher  than  30  per  cent.  In  Arizona,  where  an  edu- 
cational restriction  also  exists,  the  ratio  in  the  case  of  men  was 
51  per  (xnt  in  1913.  If  the  men  of  California  and  Washington 
also  voted  at  that  ratio  in  1913,  which  would  seem  as  reasonable 
an  assumption  as  the  other,  it  follows  that  the  ratio  in  the  case 
of  women  in  those  two  states  was  39  per  cent.  In  the  four 
oldest  equal  suffrage  states  women  apparently  voted  about  five- 
sixths  as  generally  as  men,  and  in  the  two  states  where  women 
voted  at  a  general  election  for  the  first  time  in  1912,  it  is  prob- 
able that  their  use  of  the  ballot,  as  compared  with  the  use  of 
the  ballot  by  men  in  the  same  states,  was  at  least  two-thirds  as 
general. 

The  effects  of  the  various  restrictions  upon  the  electoral  ban- 
chise  in  the  states  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  ratio  of 
votes  cast  to  adult  male  citizens  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
country  with  the  same  ratio  in  New  York,  where  manhood 
suffrage  prevails  in  precisely  the  form  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was  designed  to  encourage.  This  comparison  indicates  that  in 
the  region  of  the  u[^r  Mississippi  Valley  the  electorate  is  actu- 
ally broader  than  tiie  standard  as  defined  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  Hiis  would  also  be  e^>ected,  since  manhood 
suffrage  prevails  in  all  those  states  and  in  half  of  them  votes 
are  also  granted  to  certain  classes  of  aliens.  Moreover,  in  some 
of  these  states  the  registration  laws  are  less  adequate  than  in 
New  York.  In  Pomsylvania,  however,  the  electorate  is  only 
90  per  cent  of  the  standard,  and  in  New  England  it  is  slightly 
less  than  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  West,  if  men  alone  be  con- 
^ered,  the  dectorate  is  also  below  the  standard  to  about  the 
same  d^ree  as  in  New  En^and,  and  in  the  South  it  is  only 
two-fifths  of  the  standard  in  size.  If  the  penalty  provided  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment  were  to  be  imp«»ed,  therefore,  New 
Eng^d  and  the  West  would  apparently  lose  about  one  congress- 
man in  ten  and  the  South  about  three  in  five. 

In  fact  the  comparison  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  several  states 
at  presidential  elections,   though  interesting  in  itself,  throws  . 
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little  light  on  tie  effect  of  the  constitutional  provisions  and 
statutes  governing  the  structure  of  the  state  electorates.  In 
Hmihtfnl  stAfrea  much  greater  efforts  are  made  to  bring  out  a 
full  vote  than  in  states  in  which  the  issue  is  not  doubtful.  New 
York  and  Indiana  are  bound  to  be  the  scene  of  more  hard-fought 
contests  in  presidential  years  than  Pennsylvania  or  Minnesota, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  vote  cast  will  be  greater.  In 
the  South  particularly  the  size  of  the  vote  at  presidential  elec- 
tions is  a  poor  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
suffrage.  The  vote  in  the  states  of  the  so-called  solid  South 
at  such  elections  is  abnormally  light,  because  the  results  of  the 
vote  are  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  fact,  the  southern  electorates 
are  much  lai^r  than  would  appear  from  the  comparatively 
small  participation  of  the  adult  male  citizens  in  presidential 
elections,  and  any  estimate  of  the  size  of  those  electorates  based 
upon  the  presidential  vote  is  very  misleading. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  REGISTERED  VOTERS 

A  better  test  of  the  effect  of  the  suffrage  restrictions  of  the 
several  states  upon  the  structure  of  the  state  electorates  is  af- 
forded by  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  roistered  voters 
and  that  of  adult  male  citizens.  Such  a  test  is  also  of  more 
significance,  since  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  adult 
male  citizens  disfranchised  that  the  penalty  provided  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment  is  to  be  imposed.  lii  Massachusetts  in 
1912  the  registered  voters  numbered  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
adult  male  citizens ;  in  New  York  they  nimibered  88  per  cent ; 
in  Oregon,  73  per  cent;  and  in  Delaware,  90  per  cent.  In 
Arizona,  where  an  educational  test  similar  to  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts prevailed,  the  registered  voters  in  1912  comprised  only 
67  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  citizens,  and  in  Florida,  where  a 
tax-paying  qualification  aimed  at  the  negro  was  maintaiqed, 
the  ratio  was  42  per  cent.  If,  however,  the  negro  is  left  out  of 
the  reckoning  in  Florida,  as  the  alien  immigrant  is  excluded 
in  Massachusetts,  it  appears  that  the  Florida  electorate  com- 
prised no  less  than  76  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  citizens  of  the 
white  race,  a  larger  proportion  than  in  Oregon. 

That  the  restrictions  in  the  southern  states,  aimed  at  the 
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negro,  were  designed  to  exclude  negcoea  only,  is  the  plain  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  the  invention  of  the  "  grandfather  " 
clause.  That  they  had  the  desired  effect  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  available  evidence.  The  operation  of  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  aimed  at  the  negroes  is  illustrated  by  the 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  roistered  voters  before  and 
after  the  adoption  of  the  restrictions. 

(i)    Vii^nia    (negro   disfranchisement  by   constitution   ctf 
1902). ^ 

NUHBEK  OF  RECIST£S£D  Votexs 


WHtlE 

COLOIID 

T0I*L 

1900 
■90s 

301, 000 

11,000 

448,000 
197,000 

(2)    Louisiana  (n^ro  disfranchisement  by  constitution  of 


Wbttx 

COtOUD 

Tot«L 

1900 

Males  ovet  11    .... 

178,595 

147.348 

315,943 

literate  

57^86 

nUteiate 

3».376 

90,a63 

"3,438 

190S 

RegUtered  voters  .     .     . 

■  5i.>35 

1,743 

153,878 

(3)    Lowndes   Co.,  Ala.    (negro   disfranchisement  by   con- 
stitution of  1901).* 


'  See  Magruder,  of.  cit.,  p,  93. 

>  See  W.  E.  B.  Dubois, "  SocU  Effects  of  Enuutdpatioii,"  in  Tht  Stmty,  Feb. 
,  1913.  pp.  570-573- 
*  See  Dubois,  loe.  cit. 
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The  last  case  shows  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  a  tyincal 
county  of  the  black  belt,  and  clearly  reveals  the  efficacy  of  the 
Alabama  suffrage  tests  as  a  means  of  maintaining  white  suprem- 
acy in  politics. 

The  recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that  certain  "grandfather"  clauses  are  unconstitutional,  because 
in  conflict  with  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, need  not  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  suffrage  to  any 
negroes  who  are  now  disfranchised.'  They  may  merely  serve  to 
exclude  a  number  of  poor  and  ignorant  whites  who  have  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  vote,  and  consequently  still  further  increase 
the  liability  of  the  southern  states  to  a  reduction  of  representa- 
tion in  congress,  in  case  the  penalty  provided  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment  should  be  enforced. 

In  fact,  however,  the  liability  of  &e  states  to  a  reduction  <A 
representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  collie  cannot 
be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  roistered  voters. 
Many  adult  male  citizens  who  under  the  laws  of  their  states 
might  be  registered,  if  they  chose  to  comply  with  the  rules  for 
registration,  actually  fail  to  do  so.  Sometimes  this  failure  is  the 
result  of  indifference  and  neglect.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of 
temporary  absence  from  the  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of 
i^istration  or  other  casual  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  person.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  permanent  removal 
from  the  district  or  state  and  inability  to  comply  with  the  resi- 
dence requirements  established  in  the  new  place  of  re^dence. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  an  onerous  registration  procedure 
calculated  to  deter  the  shiftless  or  ignorant  voter  from  making 
good  his  claim  to  the  ballot.  The  registered  voters  in  a  state 
therefore  are  not  identical  with  the  legal  voters,  that  is,  the 
persons  falling  within  the  da^  to  which  the  franchise  is  extended 
by  the  state  constitution.  But  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  adult  male  citizens  who  may  not  legally  become  voters  in  a 
state  that  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment 
is  to  be  imposed.  Disfranchisement  accomplished  by  the  failure 
of  properly  qualified  persons  to  register  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  requirement,  where  established, 
■  Guinn  v.  U.  S.,  338  U.  S.  547;  Myers  v.  Anderson,  338  U.  S.  368  (igis). 
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that  the  legaj  voter  make  good  his  claim  to  the  ballot  by  personal 
lustration  has  more  effect  upon  the  actual  structure  of  the 
electorate  than  the  literacy  and  property  qualifications  that 
exist  in  some  of  the  states.  In  Massachusetts,  for  examine, 
only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  adult  males  are  citizens.  Of  the 
adult  male  dtizeus  over  96  per  cent,  according  to  the  state  census 
of  190$,  are  legal  voters,  the  balance  being  for  the  most  part 
naturalized  illiterate  foreigners.  But  the  number  of  voters 
registered  for  the  presidential  election  of  1908  amounted  to 
only  S6i  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  legal  voters.  In  other 
words,  whereas  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  citizens 
were  disfranchised  by  the  existence  of  the  literacy  qualification 
for  the  suffrage,  13  per  cent  were  disfranchised  by  failure  to 
Twister.  In  Massachusetts,  therefore,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
adult  male  dtizern,  and  about  three-eighths  of  all  the  adult 
males  were  practically  excluded  from  the  electorate  in  1908 
without  any  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  sufficient 
to  cause  the  reduction  of  the  state  representation  in  Congress 
by  a  dn^e  vote,  in  case  the  penalty  provided  by  the  amendmoit 
should  be  imposed.  Outside  of  the  South  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
enforcement  of  the  amendment  would  cause  the  loss  of  represen- 
tation anywhere,  except  possibly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  that 
state  the  loss  would  be  very  slight. 

In  the  South,  especially  in  the  cotton  belt,  the  effect  of  the 
constitutional  restrictions  upon  the  franchise  is  more  pronounced, 
and  the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
would  be  greater.  But  even  there  it  would  not  be  so  great  as 
might  be  inferred  by  a  comparison  of  the  r^stration  figures 
with  those  showing  the  number  of  adult  male  dtizens.  Assum- 
ing, as  seems  warranted,  that  at  least  the  illiterate  and  im- 
pecunious negroes  have  been  disfranchised,  and  that  the  suffrage 
has  been  generally  restricted  to  persons  of  "substance"  or  "imder- 
standing"  or  approved  descent,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
arrangements  generally  adopted  do  not  fall  far  short  of  manhood 
suffrage  for  the  whites.  Perhaps  this  statement  may  have  to 
be  modified  presently  with  respect  to  the  states  which  have  re- 
lied upon  the  "grandfather"  datise  to  prevent  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  whites  who  otherwise  could  not  qualify  as  voters,  but 
it  seems  Ukdy  to  remain  substantially  true  of  states  like  Missis* 
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sippi,  which  rely  upon  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  whites  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  registration  laws  to  prevent  white  dis- 
franchisement. In  Florida,  for  example,  if  the  negro  is  left  out 
of  the  reckoning,  the  registered  voters  number  more  than^  three- 
fourths  of  the  adult  male  citizens.  In  Massachusetts,  as  already 
shown,  they  number  from  four-fifths  to  five-sixths,  and  in  New 
York  about  seven-eighths.  Doubtless  not  all  the  negroes  should 
be  left  out  of  the  reckoning  in  Florida,  but  even  so,  the  dis- 
franchisement of  white  citizens  cannot  be  much  greater  than  in 
New  England.  In  general,  the  practice  of  the  southern  states 
in  offering  the  voter  an  option  between  several  modes  of  qualify- 
ing for  the  franchise  affords  the  white  voter  at  least  as  much 
(q^rtunity  to  register  as  in  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania, 
and  if  he  does  not  so  generally  avail  himself  of  his  opportunity, 
the  cause  must  be  ascribed  to  lack  of  inclination. 


EFFECT  OF  SUFFRAGE  QUALIFICATIONS  ON  C3IARACTER  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

The  influence  of  the  various  electoral  qualifications  upon  the 
character  of  the  electorates,  and  hence  upon  the  character  of 
government  in  general,  has  always  been  an  engrossing  topic  of 
speculation.'  There  have  been  few  systematic  attempts,  how- 
ever, to  check  the  results  of  such  speculation  by  inquiry  into 
the  known  or  kiLowable  facts.*  The  principal  qualifications  de- 
igned to  improve  the  character  of  the  electorate  are  those  re- 
lating to  age,*  property,  education,  and  sex.    Those  writers 

>  See  J.  S.  Mm,  Refirefenlalive  Govemntenl,  and  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  Popular  Gavtrn- 
mtnt,  for  epedmens  of  the  speculadon  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
simikr  speculative  discussions  of  the  suSiage  by  American  writers,  see  Frauds 
lieber,  Manual  of  PoliHcal  EtMa,  and  Theodore  Woolsey,  PoUHcal  Scitnce.  See 
also  the  Recoid  of  Debates  in  the  following  state  constitutional  conventions ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, i8ao;  New  York,  1811;  and  Virginia,  1819-30.  See,  also,  the  C<m- 
tressional  RMord,  1869,  vrilh  reference  to  the  proposed  submission  to  the  states  of 
the  fifteenth  amaidment. 

*  See  Graham  Wallas,  Human  Naltire  in  Politics,  Introduction. 

*  The  exclusion  of  persons  under  some  prescribed  age  limit  has  always  been  the 
practice  in  the  United  States  and  the  fixing  of  the  limit  at  twenty-one  years  of  age 
now  awakens  no  controversy.  In  some  fordgn  countries,  the  limit  has  been  placed 
higher,  most  frequently  at  twenty-five  years,  thus  increasing  the  minimum  experience 
of  life,  so  far  as  age  may  be  r^arded  asa  measure  of  experience,  required  of  the  voter. 
There  is  no  country  where  the  franchise  is  conferred  upon  those  below  the  age  of 
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who  have  discussed  the  exclusion  from  the  electoral  franchise 
of  the  young,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  women  have  usually 
been  much  more  interested  in  making  out  a  case  for  or  against 
the  exclusion  of  such  persons  than  in  making  known  the  truth 
for  its  o^m  sake.  Those  voters  who  have  sanctioned  the  es- 
tablishment or  maintenance  of  a  restrictive  franchise  have 
usually  been  confronted  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  and 
have  made  their  decision  with  a  view  to  its  effect  on  immediate 
practical  problems.  In  the  South,  for  example,  property  and 
educational  qualifications  have  been  established  by  the  white 
voters  because  such  qualihcations  were  known  to  be  more  bur- 
densome to  negroes  than  to  whites,  not  because  they  were  de- 
m'ed  for  their  own  sake.  In  certain  northern  and  western 
states  literacy  tests  have  been  adopted  because  they  were  known 
to  be  more  burdensome  to  naturalized  aliens  than  to  native- 
bom  citizens.  The  effect  of  such  qualifications  upon  the  char- 
acter of  government  reflects  the  results  of  the  disfranchisement 
of  negroes  and  of  aliens,  but  in  most  cases  throws  little  light  on 
the  probable  results  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

In  the  states  where  the  effect  of  property  or  educational  tests 
is  least  complicated  by  extraneous  considerations  the  results  of 
the  establishment  of  such  tests  are  scarcely  less  obscure.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  for  example,  there  are  property 
and  educational  tests,  respectively,  and  in  New  York  and  Ohio 
there  is  manhood  suffrage.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
discover  that,  if  the  two  former  states  are  better  or  worse  governed 
than  the  two  latter,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  government  are  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  electorates.  Any  Penn^lvanian  who  can  afford 
to  own  a  dog  and  pay  a  tax  thereon  can  qualify  under  the  property 

twenty-one.  It  bos  been  si^geafed  in  this  countjy  that  there  should  be  b.  vote  fat 
every  dtizen,  regardless  of  age,  parents  or  guardians  casting  the  votes  for  minor 
children,  thus  giving  greater  weight  in  politics  to  the  family  and  to  the  adults  who 
represent  families,  as  against  adults  who  have  not  assumed  family  responsibilities. 
As  a  rule,  such  an  arrangement  would  operate  directly  contrary  to  a  literacy 
or  property  test,  and  the  suggestion  has  not  been  taken  seriously  by  the  advocates 
of  the  "fitness"  theory  of  the  franchise.  Those  who  believe  in  a  "natural  right" 
to  vote  apparently  assume  for  the  most  part  that  "nature"  is  interested  in  men 
only. 
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test,  and  in  practice  such  a  property  qualification  cannot  be 
expected  to  illustrate  the  effects  theoretically  claimed  for  a 
franchise  based  on  property.  Any  Massachusetts  man  who  can 
read  a  hne  of  the  constitution  in  Ei^lish  and  write  his  name 
can  qualify  under  the  literacy  test,  and  in  practice,  at  least  in 
a  state  where  a  common  school  education  is  free  and  compul- 
sory, such  a  test  cannot  be  expected  to  illustrate  the  effects 
theoretically  claimed  for  a  franchise  based  on  intelligence.  In 
fact  the  number  of  Pennsylvanians  and  Massachusetts  men 
who  are  disqualified  by  the  property  and  educational  tests, 
respectively,  is  so  small  compared  with  the  number  who  are 
Otherwise  prevented  from  voting,  and  the  differences  between 
the  governments  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other,  are  so 
much  greater  in  other  respects  than  in  respect  to  the  franchise, 
that  no  dear  relation  between  the  suffrage  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  government  in  these  states  is  discernible.  In  short, 
it  may  be  candidly  confessed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  prove 
that  the  governments  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are 
either  better  or  worse  because  of  the  exclusion  of  a  nimiber  of 
impecimious  and  illiterate  male  citizens  from  the  electorate. 

EFFECT  OF  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  effects  of  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  state  electorates  could  be  more  easily  discovered. 
In  fact,  however,  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  is  not  solely 
one  of  sex.  In  the  official  campaign  bulletin  published  in  Ne- 
braska in  1914  for  the  better  information  of  the  voters  concern- 
ing the  measures  submitted  to  them  for  approval  at  the  general 
election,  the  following  argument  against  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women  was  published  by  the  opponents  of  equal 
suffrage:  "Women  suffrage  will  greatly  increase  the  taxes  of 
the  state  .  .  .  because  the  city  vote,  which  is  largely  non- 
ta]q)aying,  will  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  vote, 
which  is  largely  tax-paying."  The  same  argument  appeared 
in  the  semiofficial  campaign  bulletin  published  the  same  year 
by  the  secretary  of  state  of  Missouri.  In  Montana  in  the  same 
year  a  similar  attempt  was  made  to  confuse  the  issue.    The 
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mine  workers  were  urged  to  vote  against  the  measure  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  women  to  men  in 
the  agricultural  districts  than  in  the  mining  districts,  and  that 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women,  therefore,  would  bring 
a  relative  increase  of  political  power  to  the  agricultural  element 
in  the  state  and  a  correspoiLding  decrease  in  that  of  the  miners. 
In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage  was  made  a  class 
issue.  The  individual  interests  of  women  as  women  were  de- 
clared to  be  subordinate  to  their  class  interests  as  farmers'  or 
miners'  wives.  To  the  extent  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  women  has  altered  the  relative  political  importance  of  differ- 
cat  ecoacnnic  or  social  groups  of  men  and  women  the  supposed 
effects  of  equal  suffrage  may  have  been  in  reality  the  effects  of 
such  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  power. 

Even  if  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  were  solely  one  of 
sex,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  precisely  what  has  been 
the  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  government  of  the  entrance  of 
women  into  pohtics.  In  the  few  states  in  which  women  have 
voted  on  the  same  terms  as  men  for  a  considerable  period  of 
years,  there  has  never  been  any  political  issue  which  divided 
men  and  women  upon  sex  lines,  nor  has  there  been  any  notable 
legislation  In  the  s^>ecial  interest  of  women  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  enacted  in  some  state  where  men  alone  were  voters. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  legislation  in  those  states 
so  unfavorable  to  w<»nen  as  in  certain  states  where  only  men 
were  voters.  Until  recently,  however,  the  influence  of  women 
in  politics,  so  far  at  least  as  the  character  of  legislation  was  con- 
cerfled,  was  n^ative  rather  than  positive.  Within  the  last 
half  dozen  years  the  practice  of  excluding  women  from  the  state 
electorates  has  been  generally  abandoned  throughout  the  West, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the 
output  of  legislation  in  the  interest  of  women.  The  legal  pro- 
tection of  women,  especially  of  wage-earning  women,  in  the 
equal  suffrage  states  has  become  more  systematic  and  more 
adequate  than  elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  dear  that  this  result 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  equal 
suffrage.  Both  the  more  rapid  adoption  of  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  women  and  the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage  itself  may 
be  explained,  since  they  have  occurred  almost  simultaneously, 
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as  the  joint  results  of  a  different  attitude  towards  women  than 
that  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  West  and  still  prevails 
elsewhere.  Public  men  in  the  West  almost  unanimously  profess 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  political  equality  of  the 
sexes.  In  no  state  has  there  been  any  notable  attempt  to  restore 
the  political  disabilities  of  women,  either  on  the  part  of  men  or 
on  the  part  of  women.  In  short,  public  opinion  has  approved 
the  removal  of  those  disabilities,  and  that  fact  constitutes  the 
best  evidence  that  the  former  exclusion  of  women-from  the  elec- 
torate served  no  useful  purpose  in  the  western  states. 

It  is  upon  the  character  of  women  themselves,  however,  that 
the  effects  of  equal  suffrage  have  been  most  clear.  Miss  Helen 
L.  Sumner,  whose  investigations  into  the  operation  of  equal 
suffrage  in  Colorado  were  imusually  deliberate  and  judicious, 
summarizes  this  aspect  of  the  question  as  follows :  "The  effect 
of  equal  suffrage  upon  the  women  themselves,  their  outlook 
upon  life,  and  tiieir  relationship  to  the  home,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Over  the  majority  of  women, 
indeed,  it  is  already  evident  that  equal  suffrage  has  exercised  a 
good  influence,  and  one  which  inevitably  reacts  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  political  life.  .  .  .  Equal  suffrage  has  brought, 
then,  practically  no  loss,  and  some  decided  gain,  the  latter 
mainly  evident  in  the  effect  of  the  possession  of  the  ballot  upon 
the  women  of  Colorado.  It  has  enlarged  their  interests,  quick- 
ened their  civic  consciousness,  imd  developed  in  many  cases 
ability  of  a  high  order  which  has  been  of  service  to  the  dty,  the 
county,  and  the  state.  .  .  .  The  Colorado  experiment  certainly 
indicates  that  equal  suffrage  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  better 
citizenship,  a  more  effective  use  of  the  ability  of  women  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  race,  and  a  closer  understanding  between 
men  and  women." '  lliat  no  less  than  this  is  the  general  im- 
pression of  the  closest  observers  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  states  adjoining  those  which  have  already  abolished 
the  poUtical  disabilities  of  women  are  those  which  most  readily 
do  likewise. 

'  Hden  L.  Sumner,  Bquat  Sujrage,  The  Results  rf  an  InsesUtfiiwt  m  Colorado 
(New  YoA,  1909),  pp.  359-160. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  TEIE  FRANCHISE 

The  widespread  public  discussion  of  the  question  of  votes  for 
women  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  causing  a  reexamination 
of  the  general  grounds  for  the  exclusion  of  any  class  of  persons 
from  the  Sectoral  franchise.  The  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
has  been  generally  understood  by  Americans  to  mean  equal 
ri^ts,  but  when  the  idea  of  equal  rights  is  explained  as  it  was 
explained  by  Lincoln,  and  no  other  explanation  is  possible  if  the 
sincerity  of  the  American  pe(^le  is  to  be  successfully  vindicated, 
it  becomes  clear  that  no  person  can  assert  a  claim  to  the  fran- 
chise regardless  of  his  fitness.  The  doctrine  of  natural  rights, 
therefore,  like  the  doctrine  that  the  franchise  is  a  privilege  to 
be  conferred  only  upon  those  who  are  fit  for  its  exercise,  implies 
the  recognition  of  some  suitable  standard  of  fitness.  The 
standards  may  not  be  the  same,  but  in  either  case  they  would 
include  at  least  the  following:  (i)  loyalty  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  government,  that  is,  to  the  principles 
of  popular  sovereignty  and  the  reign  of  law,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  (2)  willingness  to  use  the  vote,  ac- 
cording to  one's  conscience,  for  the  best  good  of  the  common- 
wealth without  fear  or  favor ;  and  (3)  a  reasonable  degree  of 
pohtical  intelligence.  Now  neither  the  ownership  of  property 
nor  literacy  in  themselves  afford  any  evidence  of  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  standard  of  fitness.  Property  can  be  acquired 
by  the  e:q>loitation  of  society  as  well  as  by  the  service  of  society. 
Mere  money-making,  even  if  the  money-maker  keeps  within 
the  law,  is  not  the  best  training  for  statesmanship.  The  accu- 
mulation of  information,  like  money-making,  is  not  identical 
with  growth  in  wisdom.  Education  may  make  a  clever  rogue 
as  well  as  an  intelligent  voter.  Success  does  not  make  a  good 
citizen  of  a  thief,  and  much  book  learning  is  to  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  our  prisons.  In  short,  political  inteUigence  is  not 
discoverable  either  by  the  tax  collector  or  by  the  school  examiner. 
PubUc  spirit  and  loyalty  are  evidenced  by  the  whole  conduct  of 
life,  and  cannot  be  tested  on  life's  threshold.  Mechanical  tests 
of  fitness  may  facilitate  the  elimination  from  the  electorates  of 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  criminally  vicious.  More  than  that 
is  impossible. 
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The  ezc]ud<m  of  women  from  tlie  electorates,  like  the  ezdu^on 
ci  mea  with  little  prc^ierty  or  education,  cannot  be  justified  in 
modem  times  upon  either  of  the  theories  which  have  hitherto 
influenced  the  mind  of  the  American  people.  The  doctrine  of 
natural  rights  may  not  justify  the  thrusting  of  the  ballot  upon 
a  reluctant  womanhood,  but  neither  can  it  justify  the  with- 
holding of  the  ballot  from  women  who  declare  their  wish  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  making  of  the  laws  under  which  Uiey 
are  governed.  The  demand  of  women  for  political  equality 
with  men  cannot  be  consistently  denied  by  those  who  believe 
in  natural  rights  without  denying  the  humanity  of  women. 
The  doctrine  that  the  franchise  is  a  privilege  to  be  conferred 
upon  those  who  are  fit  is  as  repugnant  to  political  discrimina- 
tions agiunst  women  solely  on  account  of  their  sex  as  is  the 
doctrine  of  natural  rights.  Women,  like  men,  may  be  loyal 
to  the  principles  of  our  government,  public-spirited,  and  politi- 
cally intelligent  To  the  extent  that  they  are  so,  their  "right" 
to  vote,  if  they  wish,  like  men,  must  be  recognized,  whether 
the  theory  of  the  franchise  be  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of 
natural  rights  or  upon  that  of  fitness.  If  tests  of  fitness  are  to 
be  exacted  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  franchise,  they 
should  be  applied  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  doctrine  that 
only  those  should  vote  who  are  able,  in  case  c^  need,  to  fight  is 
without  foundation  in  the  political  philosophy  of  the  American 
people.  Neither  ability  nor  inability  to  fight  was  originally 
recognized  as  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the  suffrage.  What 
is  expected  by  the  state  from  its  citizens  is  not  tmiform  service 
from  all  alike,  but  service  from  each  according  to  his  ability. 
Young  men  for  war,  old  men  for  counsel,  is  an  ancient  maxim, 
which  may  still  serve  to  show  the  part  to  be  played  by  men  in 
the  conduct  of  military  operations.  In  modem  warfare  many 
youi^  men,  too,  must  keep  out  of  the  fight  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war.  Under  the  division  of  labor 
which  characterizes  modem  industry,  whether  constmctive  or 
destmctive,  woman's  part  is  no  less  essential  than  man's.  But 
the  whole  discussion  of  the  part  of  woman  in  war  is  beside  the 
point,  for  service  in  the  army  and  service  in  the  electorate  are 
two  different  propositions. 

It  is  coming  to  be  recc^nized  that  the  electoral  franchise  is 
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neither  a  right  nor  a  privil^^.  It  is  a  public  office.  The  ar- 
rangements for  selecting  the  members  of  the  electorate,  like 
those  for  selecting  the  holders  of  any  public  office,  must  be 
justified  by  the  end  .that  the  office  is  intended  to  fulfill.  The 
electorate  is  intended  to  voice  the  will  of  the  people,  and  those 
should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  voting  whose  experience  in 
life  is  such  as  enables  them  to  ^peak  with  authority  for  any 
class  whose  welfare  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 
So  long  as  women's  experience  of  life  was  gained  mainly  within 
the  household,  the  practice  of  treating  the  household  as  a  political 
unit  and  polling  the  men  only  was  satisfactory.  But  when  the 
household  ceased  to  be  an  industrial  unit,  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factory  system  of  industry  and  the  employment  of 
women  in  large  numbers  in  capitalistic  establishments,  the  ex- 
perience of  women  became  something  more  than  the  experience 
of  the  housewife,  and  though  the  household  remains  a  social 
unit,  the  opinion  of  men  alone  fails  to  reflect  the  whole  experience 
of  the  people.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  modern  civilization 
has  been  marked  by  a  gradual  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the 
state.  Many  services  are  now  rendered  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  governmental  officials,  which  in  foimer  times  were 
rendered  directly  by  the  members  of  the  household.  The  supply 
of  water,  mUk,  and  food,  and  of  the  family  necessaries  in  general 
is  now  controlled  or  regulated  to  some  degree  by  the  state. 
When  these  services  were  chiefly  matters  of  pm^y  domestic 
concern,  woman's  e]^>erience  of  life  was  adequately  reflected 
by  her  voice  in  the  management  of  the  housdiold.  But  now 
that  the  state  is  for  certain  purposes  like  a  great  household, 
women,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  exert  as  heretofore  their  proper 
influence  in  household  affairs,  must  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  If  the  state  is  to  peHorm  satisfactorily  the 
household -duties  which  it  has  assumed,  it  must  be  inspired  by  a 
spirit  that  is  not  only  paternal  but  also  maternal.  Public 
officials  must  feel  their  responsibility  to  women  as  well  as  to 
men,  and  this  feeling  can  be  created  most  effectively  by  putting 
the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women.  In  short,  the  modem  state 
needs  women  voters  as  well  as  men  voters,  because  the  will  of 
the  state  should  reflect  the  experience  of  w(Hnen  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  men. 
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It  would  be  well  to  exclude  from  the  franchise  those  who  are 
im£t  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  if  it  were  practicable.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  do  more  than  exclude 
a  small  number  of  the  most  conspicuously  unfit.  This  is  ac- 
complished more  effectually  by  the  requirements  of  residence 
and  registration  than  by  more  specialized  tests  of  fitness  such 
as  literacy  or  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  principal  effect  of 
such  a  test  as  that  of  literacy  is  indirect  rather  than  direct,  for 
the  requirement  that  every  voter  be  able  to  read  and  write 
enables  the  state  to  adopt  more  efficient  registration  and  elec- 
tion laws  than  is  practicable  if  provision  must  be  made  for 
illiterate  voters.  If  the  states,  nine  in  number,  where  literacy 
is  required  of  all  voters,  are  better  governed  than  other  states, 
the  evidence  thereof  must  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  methods 
of  organizing  the  electorate  and  managing  elections.  The  legis- 
lation regulating  the  form  of  the  ballot  and  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns, the  provisions  designed  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  a 
sound  and  deliberate  public  opinion  at  the  polls,  are  more  im- 
portant to  a  democratic  state  than  specialized  tests  of  fitness 
for  the  franchise.  The  state  which  would  profit  most  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  its  members  must  so  organize  the 
electorate  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  elections  as  to  secure  the 
freest  and  fullest  possible  expression  of  honest  and  enlightened 
opinion  at  the  polls.  Where  the  electorate  is  rightly  organized 
and  elections  are  properly  conducted,  it  is  more  important  that 
all  those  whose  experience  of  life  is  socially  useful  should  be  en- 
franchised than  that  a  few  more  or  less  of  the  unfit  should  be 
disfranchised. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ELECTORATE 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  the  electorate  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  state  into  districts  suitable  for  the  choice  of  the 
several  sorts  of  public  officers.  In  the  beginning  the  formation 
of  electoral  districts  was  comparatively  simple.  For  most  elec- 
tions the  original  divisions  of  the  states  for  purposes  of  local 
government  were  equally  suitable.  In  New  England,  the  town, 
in  the  South,  the  county,  was  the  unit  of  representation  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  legislature.    For  the  election  of  members 
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of  the  upper  branch  more  extensive  districts  were  necesaaiy. 
In  Massachusetts  the  county  originally  served  as  the  senatorial 
district.  In  New  York  and  elsewhere  outside  of  New  England 
the  senatorial  district  generally  consisted  of  a  union  of  counties. 
No  other  districts  were  required.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  inauguration  of  the  practice  of 
choosing  members  of  Congress,  and  for  a  time  in  some  states 
pre^dential  electors,  by  districts,  the  necessity  arose  for  the  for- 
mation of  additional  districts.  In  the  formation  of  these  dis- 
tricts approximate  equality  of  population  was  generally  con- 
sidered essential,  and  it  was  consequentiy  necessary  to  form 
new  combinations  of  the  local  governmental  units,  the  towns 
and  counties,  regardless  of  the  existence  of  the  old.  Then  the 
democratization  of  the  state  governments  through  the  direct 
popular  election  of  executive  and  judicial  officers,  the  creation 
of  new  administrative  agencies,  and  the  redistribution  of  popu- 
lation between  dty  and  country  caused  a  further  multiplication 
and  annplication  of  districts.  At  present,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  original  division  of  the  states  into  counties,  towns,  villages, 
and  cities,  there  is  also  a  redivision  into  numerous  overlapping 
legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  electoral  districts  of 
various  sizes  and  degrees  of  importance. 

The  result  of  the  formation  of  all  these  various  electoral  dis- 
tricts is  the  subdivision  of  the  electorate  into  a  corresponding 
number  of  special  groups  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  several 
sorts  of  public  officers  elected  by  the  people.  The  president  of 
Harvard  University,  for  example,  is  one  of  1708  voters  in  his 
ward,  who  elect  two  members  of  the  city  council  each  year.' 
He  is  one  of  the  10,666  voters  in  his  school  district,  nearly  a 
third  of  whom  are  women,  who  elect  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  each  year.  He  is  one  of  8254  voters  in  his  state 
representative  district,  who  elect  three  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture each  year.  He  is  one  of  15,309  voters  in  his  senatorial 
district,  who  elect  one  state  senator  each  year.  He  is  one  of 
22,013  voters  in  his  city,  who  elect  a  mayor,  thirteen  aldermen, 
and  a  variety  of  other  city  officials  each  year.  He  is  one  of 
50,966  voters  in  his  congressional  district,  who  elect  a  member 
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of  Congress  each  second  year.  He  is  one  of  84,933  voters  in  his 
councillor  district,  who  elect  a  member  of  the  state  executive 
council  each  year.  He  is  one  of  136,500  voters  in  his  county 
who  elect  eadi  year  a  varying  number  of  coimty  officers,  whose 
terms  run  for  three  or  five  years  as  the  case  may  be.  He  is  one 
of  674,174  voters  in  the  state,  who  elect  six  state  officers  each 
year,  eighteen  presidential  electors  every  fourth  year,  and  two 
United  States  senators  in  the  course  of  each  six  years.  Alto- 
gether he  is  associated  with  nine  different  groups  of  voters, 
ranging  in  number  from  a  couple  of  thousand  to  two-thirds  of  a 
million,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  by  election  between  fifty  and 
sixty  different  offices,  with  different  terms,  different  tenures, 
different  duties,  different  powers,  and  different  requirements  on 
the  part  of  the  officeholder.  In  the  states  where  judges  are 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  situation  is  still  more  com- 
plicated.' 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  ELECTORAL  DISTRICTS 

Tlie  first  characteristic  of  these  various  electoral  districts  is 
their  artificiality.  Where  the  attempt  to  divide  a  state  into 
equal  electoral  districts  is  made  in  good  faith,  it  is  foimd  to  be 
Hiffigilt)  generally  indeed  impossible,  to  make  them  compact  in 
form  and  at  the  same  time  homogeneous  in  substance.  The 
various  local  governmental  units  composing  the  several  districts 
must  be  combined  without  much  regard  to  their  re^>ective 
economic  and  social  conditions  or  previous  habits  of  political 
association  with  one  another.  The  resulting  combinations  often 
lack  the  unity  and  coherence  needful  in  a  group  of  voters  who 
are  to  cooperate  with  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
public  officers.  Without  the  consciousness  of  common  interest 
and  common  purpose,  the  group  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  mass  of  voters,  incapable  of  organic  action,  and  dependent 
on  external  forces  for  the  performance  of  its  proper  function. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  various  electoral  districts  is 

their  instability.    Not  only  is  the  relationship  between  the 

component  parts  of  a  district  a  casual  one,  but  it  is  also  not 

infrequently  of  short  duration.    Most  electoral  districts  are 

>  See  A.  M.  Kales,  Vitpepular  Gotenmunt,  pp.  36-39. 
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created  for  a  limited  period  only,  generally  for  ten  years,  after 
which  there  must  be  a  reapportionment  based  on  the  latest 
census.  In  order  to  make  tiie  adjustments  required  by  the 
disproportionate  growth  of  population  in  different  localities, 
the  existing  districts  must  be  dissolved,  and  the  local  govern- 
mental units  reassorted  in  new  combinations.  Thus  as  soon  as 
habits  of  political  association  between  the  members  of  an  elec- 
toral group  b^;in  to  form,  the  group  is  broken  up  and  the  process 
must  be  begun  over  again.* 

The  third  characteristic  c^  the  various  electoral  district^  is 
their  unwieldiness.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  the  voter  acts  as 
one  of  a  group  of  electors  numbering  only  a  few  hundreds,  who 
can  easily  meet  in  a  single  hall  to  consider  together  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidates  for  public  office  and  the  merits  of 
the  issues.  More  frequently,  however,  he  is  compelled  to  act 
as  one  of  several  thousands  or  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
electors  who  can  never  either  come  into  one  another's  presence 
in  order  to  take  common  counsel  together  or  even  think  of  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Under  such  circumstances  only 
the  most  important  offices  will  receive  the  general  attention  of 
the  voters.  Only  the  most  conspicuous  candidates  will  awaken 
a  general  interest.  Only  a  comparatively  few  choices  will  be 
made  deliberately  at  any  one  time,^  Actually,  in  most  states, 
because  of  the  number  and  variety  of  electoral  groups  with 
which  each  voter  is  associated,  his  attention  is  distracted  and 
his  interest  in  the  functions  of  any  particular  group  diminished. 
The  number  and  variety  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  election  in  some 
of  the  districts  still  further  increases  the  distraction  and  dimin- 
ishes the  efficiency  of  the  voter.    The  practice  of  holding  most 

■  For  example,  id  Ohio  the  onuity  is  generally  the  unit  in  the  formatioa  of  the 
higher  legislative,  adnuniBtrative,  and  judicial  electoral  districts,  but  there  ii  no 
apparent  attempt  to  m^ntaic  the  same  combination  of  counties  for  different 
dectoial  purposea.  Thus,  Licking  county  is  one  of  four  counties  comprising  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  state  senatorial  districts.  It  is  combined  with  four  other 
counties  to  form  the  seventeenth  congressional  district.  It  is  one  of  nine  counties 
forming  the  sixth  common  pleaa  judicial  district,  four  of  which  are  counties  not 
associated  with  Licking  county  in  either  of  the  former  districts.  It  is  one  of  fifteen 
counties  in  the  fifth  circuit  judicial  district,  three  of  which  had  not  been  associated 
with  Licking  county  in  any  of  the  preceding  combinations.  Ten  years  ago  these 
combinations  were  different,  and  ten  years  hence  they  will  be  di&erent  again. 

*  See  R.  S.  Childs,  Skort  BaUot  Principle. 
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of  the  elections  on  the  same  day,  regardless  of  the  dissimilarity 
in  the  character  of  the  offices  to  be  filled  and  of  the  lack  of  con- 
nection between  the  issues  involved  in  the  various  elections, 
adds  to  the  general  confusion.  In  short,  the  task  imposed  upon 
the  contemporary  American  voter,  acting  through  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  electorate,  is  unreasonably  heavy  and  un- 
reasonably complex. 

MAJORITY  V.  PLURALITY  ELECTIONS 

Originally  in  several  states  the  burden  of  the  electorate  was 
made  even  heavier  \)y  the  practice  of  majority  elecrions.  That 
is,  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  the  several  candidates  for 
an  elective  office  was  required  for  election.  If  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  there  would  be  no  election, 
and  a  second  election  would  be  called.  At  this  elecdon  the 
voter  would  have  the  same  freedom  of  choice  as  at  the  first, 
and  if  there  were  still  no  choice  by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  the 
process  would  be  repeated  imtil  some  candidate  should  have 
received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes.  Sometimes  irreconcilable 
differences  among  the  voters  would  prevent  any  choice  what- 
ever, as  formerly  happened  not  infrequently  in  connection  with 
the  choice  of  United  States  senators  by  the  state  legislatures. 
More  commonly,  however,  a  choice  was  made  at  the  first  ballot. 
Second  and  third  ballots  were  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  in  normal  times.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  original 
practice  in  Massachusetts,  provided  that  in  case  of  no  election 
of  governor  or  other  officer  chosen  in  the  state  at  large,  the 
second  choice  was  made  by  the  legislature  between  the  two 
candidates  receiving  the  greatest  numbers  of  popular  votes,' 
Under  such  an  electoral  system  the  voters  were  protected  against 
the  possibility  of  the  choice  of  a  candidate  objectionable  to  a 
majority  of  the  voters  by  a  mere  pluraUty  of  votes  through  the 
dis[>ersion  of  the  votes  of  the  majority  among  a  niunber  of 
candidates.  This  protection,  however,  was  secured  at  the 
cost  of  two  or  more  trips  to  the  polls  in  case  there  was  no  choice 
at  the  first  ballot,  a  procedure  which  was  sometimes  felt  to  be 
excessively  burdensome,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  prac- 
'  This  syBtem  still  obtains  in  gubernatorial  elections  in  New  Hampahiie. 
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ti<%  of  majority  elecdons  was  abandoned  in  Massachusetts 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  <xntury.' 

The  prevailing  system  of  plurality  elections,  however,  despite 
its  appearance  of  greater  simphdty  as  compared  with  the  system 
of  majority  elections,  tends  to  increase  the  complexity  of  the 
electoral  system.  In  order  to  diminish  the  risk  that  a  plurality 
election  will  be  a  minority  election,  objectionable  to  a  majority 
of  the  voters  in  the  district,  like-minded  voters  must  make 
some  preliminary  arrangements  for  concentrating  their  votes 
upon  mutually  acceptable  candidates,  thereby  securing  for 
them  at  the  Gist  and  only  ballot  as  nearly  as  possible  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes.  Voters  do  not  wish  to  throw 
away  their  votes,  as  they  say,  by  casting  them  for  candidates 
who  cannot  win.  They  wish  their  choice  so  far  as  possible  to 
be  effective.  This  purpose  can  be  accomplished  only  by  or- 
ganization in  advance  of  the  election.  Voluntary  associations 
of  voters  will  be  formed  imder  any  electoral  system  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  by  their  joint  action  the  results  of  the 
elections,  but  the  incendve  to  the  formation  of  such  associations 
is  necessarily  greater  under  a  plurality  than  under  a  majority 
system,  because  the  danger  of  the  defeat  of  the  will  of  an  un- 
organized majority  of  the  voters  is  greater  under  such  a  system. 
The  selection  of  the  candidate  who  will  be  supported  by  the 
greatest  number  of  voters  is  equivalent  to  his  election,  and  the 
art  of  poUtics  has  come  to  consist  fundamentally  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  electoral  associations  by  means 
of  which  such  candidates  may  be  selected.  The  voter  who 
wishes  to  exert  his  proper  share  of  poUtical  power  must  participate 
in  these  preliminary  selections,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
primary  elections.  If  there  be  only  one  efficient  political  as- 
sociation in  a  district,  the  voters'  task  need  be  no  more  com- 
plicated than  under  a  system  of  majority  elections.  If  there 
be  two  or  more  such  associations,  as  must  normally  be  the  case, 
their  task  is  corresf>ondingly  compUcated,  because  each  voter 
must  choose  his  association  before  he  can  share  in  the  selection 
of  candidates. 

The  establishment  of  voluntary  electoral  assodations  other 
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than  those  provided  by  the  division  of  the  electorate  into  deo 
toral  districts  is  therefore  the  second  step  in  the  organization 
of  the  electorate.  Under  the  contemporary  system  of  plurality 
elections  the  organization  of  such  associations,  or  political  parties 
as  they  are  termed,  must  be  more  elaborate  than  under  a  system 
of  majority  elections.  The  burden  placed  upon  the  electorate 
by  the  necessity  for  their  organization  and  maintenance  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  number,  artificiality,  instability,  and 
unwieldiness  of  the  electoral  districts  into  which  the  electorate 
is  officially  organized.  It  is  not  without  reason,  theref(H%,  that 
the  organization  and  activity  of  political  parties  fills  an  ex- 
tremely important  place  in  the  government  of  the  states. 
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CHAPTER   Vn 

THX  POUnCU  PARTY 

The  political  party  has  already  been  defined  as  an  association 
of  voters  united  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  elections 
to  public  office.  Such  a  definition,  however,  does  not  meet  the 
seeds  of  the  situation,  if  the  political  party  is  to  be  formally 
recognized  by  law.  Legal  recognition  of  the  political  party 
implies  the  existence  for  a  group  of  voters  not  only  of  a  common 
purpose,  but  also  of  an  organization,  that  is,  of  a  constitution 
and  rules  of  procedure,  officers,  and  some  practicable  test  of  party 
affiliation.  Moreover,  the  party  should  be  important  enough  to 
deserve  legal  recognition.  There  should  be  a  point  somewhere 
below  which  an  association  of  voters  cannot  fall  without  be- 
amiing  merely  a  faction  or  a  propagandist  organization.  The 
legal  definition  of  the  political  party  therefore  must  turn  on  the 
reond  rather  than  on  the  purposes  of  an  electoral  association. 

LEGAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  PARTY 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  political  party,  thouj^  recogoized  by 
law  in  almost  all  the  states,  is  not  everywhere  legally  defined. 
In  some  states  it  is  merely  a  group  of  voters  who  name  a.  candi- 
date or  ticket  of  candidates  for  public  office  in  compliance  with 
the  procedure  provided  by  law  for  the  printing  of  the  official 
ballots.  The  regulation  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  names 
of  candidates  may  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot  thus  serves 
practically  as  the  definition  of  the  poUtical  party.  In  all  states 
having  an  official  ballot  the  names  of  candidates  for  election 
may  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  by  petition  of  a  certain  niunber  of 
voters,  who  thereby  beccane  at  least  temporarily  a  party.  In 
OTder  to  become  permanently  a  party,  it  is  necessary  for  the  same 
group  of  voters,  though  not  necessarily  the  same  individuals,  to 
i6s 
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name  candidates  at  subsequent  elections.  In  order  that  tlie 
group  may  preserve  its  identity,  it  may  assume  a  name,  and  in 
states  where  illiterates  are  permitted  to  vote,  a  party  em- 
blem. The  desirability  of  protecting  the  proprietors  of  a  party 
name  and  emblem  against  infringement  by  other  groups  of  voters 
has  led  most  states  to  define  the  tenn  "party"  more  carefully. 
In  these  states,  though  a  party  may  come  into  existence  by 
pladng  the  names  of  candidates  for  office  upon  the  official  bal- 
lots, it  can  preserve  its  existence  only  by  casting  not  less  than  a 
cert^  number  of  votes  at  the  election.  A  n(miinating  group 
whose  candidates  fail  to  seciure  the  required  number  of*  votes 
fails  to  establish  its  status  as  a  party  and  likewise  its  claims  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  a  name  and  emblem.  A  group  which  succeeds 
in  polling  not  less  than  the  required  vote  thereby  becomes  en- 
titled to  the  exclusive  use  of  its  name  and  emblem  at  subsequoit 
elections  so  long  as  it  continues  to  satisfy  the  requirements.  In 
the  states  which  have  established  the  direct  primary  system  of 
making  nominations,  there  is  sometimes  a  further  distinction 
between  T)arties  which  are  required  to  make  their  nominations 
in  the  (^ffidal  primary  and  those  which  are  free  to  select  their 
candidates  in  other  ways.  The  former,  which  may  be  described 
as  ''political  parties  proper,  comprise  those  parties  which  poll 
not  less  than  a  certain  number  of  votes.  This  is  always  a  greater 
number  than  that  required  merely  for  recognition  as  a  permanent 
party.  Thus  in  Massachusetts  any  group  of  one  thousand  voters 
may  place  a  ticket  of  candidates  for  offices  filled  by  election  in  the 
state  at  large  on  the  official  ballot  by  signing  petitions  called 
nomination  papers.  If  such  a  group  at  five  successive  annual 
elections  poUs  not  less  than  one  thousand  votes,  it  thereby  be- 
comes a  "party"  and  is  thereafter  entitled  to  designate  its 
candidates  without  the  formahty  of  filing  special  petitions. 
Certificates  of  nomination,  signed  by  the  proper  party  officers, 
are  accepted  in  lieu  of  nomination  papers.  If  such  a  party  polls 
not  less  tlmn  three  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast, 
however,  it  becomes  a  "political  party"  and  must  thereafter 
make  its  nominations  in  the  official  primaries.  Either  a  "  party  " 
or  a  "political  party"  may  lose  its  official  recognition  by  failure 
to  poll  at  any  election  the  required  number  or  per  cent  of  votes. 
The  technical  distinction  between  a  "party"  and  a  "political 
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party,"  established  in  Massachusetts,  is  not  generally  observed ; 
but  the  legal  recognition  of  the  party  because  of  its  ability  to 
poll  not  less  than  a  certain  vote  is  the  general  rule.  In  most 
states  the  size  of  the  vote  required  for  recognition  ranges  tiGm  two 
to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total. 

A  party  therefore  must  be  defined  for  practical  purposes  as 
an  electoral  association  whose  record  entitles  it  to  put  the  names 
of  its  candidates  upon  the  official  ballot  without  the  formality  of 
filing  nomination  peters.  Such  associations  may  be  further 
distinguished  as  major  and  minor  parties  according  to  their 
political  importance.  At  the  present  time  in  most  of  the  states 
the  major  parties  may  be  most  conveniently  defined  as  those 
which  make  their  nominations  at  direct  primary  elections ;  the 
minor  parties,  those  which  nominate  by  the  old  convention 
system. 

PARTY  ORGANIZATION:    CONVENTIONS 

The  organization  of  parties  is  by  no  means  uniform  through- 
out the  country.  The  principal  or^an  of  the  party>  however,  is 
generally  the  state  conventionl  The  functions  of  the  convention 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  state  politics,  are  (i)  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  for  the  party  and  rules  of  procedure  so  far  as  not 
provided  by  law,  (2)  the  adoption  of  a  declaration  of  party  prin- 
ciples or  platform,  (3)  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  offices 
to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  the  state  at  large,  if  not  nominated 
at  the  primaries,  and  in  some  cases,  (4)  the  election  of  permanent 
party  officers.  The  basis  of  representation  in  the  convention  is 
generally  either  the  county  (in  some  states  the  town)  or  the  legis- 
lative district  (where  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  county  or 
JfiWD).  Delegates  may  be  apportioned  among  the  counties  or 
districts  either  according  to  population  or  according  to  their 
req>ective  numbers  of  partisans  as  indicated  by  the  votes  cast 
at  the  last  preceding  election.  As  a  rule  the  delegates  to  con- 
ventions are  specially  chosen  for  the  occasion  and  for  the  most 
part  are  not  liemseives  candidates  for  election  to  public  office. 
A  number  of  states,  however,  have  tried  to  simplify  party 
organization  by  providing  that  the  members  of  certain  permaneait 
party  committees  shall  compose  the  state  convention  ex  officio. 
Other  states  have  provided  that  the  convention  shall  be  composed 
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of  the  candidates  for  governor  and  the  state  legislature  together 
with  hold-over  membos  of  the  legislature,  if  any,  and  sometimes 
other  public  officeholders  and  candidates.  Still  other  states 
have  tried  different  combinations  of  these  various  plans.  In 
most  states  the  state  convention  is  a  comparatively  numerous 
body,  comprising  several  times  as  many  delegates  as  there  are 
members  of  the  state  legislature.  In  some,  however,  the  member- 
ship is  small.  In  a  few  states  the  convention  does  not  exist 
under  that  name,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  so-called  party 
coundl,  consisting  of  regularly  nominated  candidates  for  public 
office,  permanent  party  committeemen,  or  both,  meeting  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  platform.  The  state  conventions 
generally  meet  in  the  even  years  directly  after  the  primary  elec- 
tions and  remain  in  session  only  one  or  two  days. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  direct  primary,  conventions 
were  also  held  by  the  major  parties,  and  they  may  still  be  held 
by  minor  parties,  in  each  electoral  district  within  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  making  nominations  for  all  offices  to  be  fllled  by 
election  in  such  district.  These  district  conventions  were  as 
various  in  character  as  the  electoral  districts  themselves,  and 
the  district  convention  system  was  as  complicated  and  unwieldy 
as  the  electoral  district  system.  Delegates  to  the  most  important 
of  the  local  district  conventions,  generally  the  county  convention, 
were  elected  direcUy  by  the  members  of  the  several  parties  in 
the  party  primaries  or  caucuses.  Delegates  to  the  less  important 
district  conventions  were  generally  chosen  indirectiy.  Ddegates 
to  a  congressional  district  convention,  for  example,  might  be 
^>ecially  chosen  by  the  several  county  conventions  within  the 
congres^onal  district,  or  the  del^ates  to  the  state  convention 
frran  the  counties  within  the  same  congressional  district  mi^^ 
serve  ex  officio  as  the  congres^onal  district  convention.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  coming  fresh  from  the  primaries,  the  delegates  to 
many  of  the  district  conventions  and  even  to  the  state  conven- 
tions might  be,  and  frequently  were,  the  delegates  of  delegates, 
and  thus  removed  two  and  in  some  cases  even  three  degrees  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  At  each  remove  the  voice  of  the 
rank  and  file  necessarily  becomes  less  distinct,  until  at  last  it 
may  become  so  faint  as  to  be  inaudible.    Under  the  direct  pri- 
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maiy  system  district  conventioiia  were  unnecesaaiy  and  vere 
generally  abolished. 

PARTY  ORGANIZATION:    COMMITTEES 

The  permanent  organs  of  the  party  are  the  standing  com- 
mittees. The  functions  of  the  committees  are  the  conduct  of 
campaigns  and  the  management  of  partisan  affairs  between  cam- 
paigns. There  must  consequently  be  a  special  committee  for 
each  electoral  district  within  the  state.  The  complication  of 
electoral  districts  in  most  states  produces  a  corre^wnding  compli- 
cation of  party  committees.  The  committeemen  may  all  be 
chosen  directly  by  the  members  of  the  party  at  the  primary,  or 
more  generally  some  committeemen  may  be  chosen  directly 
and  the  others  indirectly,  either  by  the  local  committeemen  or 
by  the  state  convention  or  otherwise.  A  number  of  states  have 
tried  to  Amplify  the  election  of  committees  by  providing  that 
the  committees  for  the  more  artificial  electoral  districts  shall  be 
composed  ex  officio  of  members  of  the  committees  for  the  more 
natural  districts.  Thus  a  state  senatorial  district  committee 
may  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  state  representative 
district  or  county  committees  lying  within  the  senatorial  dis- 
trict. The  committee  for  a  congressional  district  comprising  a 
considerable  number  of  coimties  may  be  composed  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  several  county  committees,  or  it  may  be  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  state  committee  representing  the  counties  or 
other  districts  lying  within  the  congressional  district.  The  prac- 
tice varies  greatly  in  different  states,  depending  partly  upon  the 
organization  of  local  government,  and  partly  upon  the  practice 
that  prevailed  before  the  establishment  of  the  direct  primary. 
Wnall  committees  organize  by  choosing  a  chairman,  a  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  thought  necessary, 
although  in  a  few  states  the  chairmen  of  committees  are  specially 
elected  at  the  primary.  Large  committees,  including  the  state 
central  committees  in  most  states,  also  choose  an  executive 
committee,  or  authorize  their  chainnan  to  appoint  an  executive 
committee  to  which  they  delegate  most  of  their  powers.  In  a 
few  states,  however,  the  delegation  of  power  by  one  committee 
to  another  is  prohibited  by  law. 
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The  permanent  officers  of  the  party  oiganizations,  that  is,  the 
members  of  the  various  party  committees,  are  technically  the 
officers  of  voluntary  associations.^  They  receive  no  regular 
compensation  for  the  performance  of  their  important  duties,  nor 
is  any  regular  revenue  provided  by  means  of  which  they  may  de-  . 
fray  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  organization  and  conducting 
campaigns.  They  are  generally  chosen  for  fixed  terms  of  two 
or  four  years,  though  local  party  officers  in  a  few  states  and  all 
party  officers  in  Massachusetts  are  chosen  annually,  and,  when 
elected  in  official  primaries,  may  receive  their  credentials  from 
the  public  election  officers.  Yet  they  are  not  themselves  public 
officers,  and  cannot  be  removed  from  office  either  by  impeach- 
ment or  by  other  direct  legislative  or  administrative  action. 
Since  they  are  chosen  for  fixed  terms,  they  cannot  be  removed  by 
any  partisan  body  unless  the  primary  law  or  the  party  constitu- 
tion expressly  so  provides.  Frequently  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  removal  of  party  committeemen  before  the  expiration 
of  their  terms.  Where  there  is  such  provision,  it  makes  the 
tenure  of  the  local  committeemen  dependent  upon  the  good  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  central  committee,  thus  causing  a  degree 
of  centralization  in  the  party  organization  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  local  autonomy  in  party  government.  In 
the  absence  of  any  effective  provision  for  the  removal  of  party 
committeemen  the  control  of  the  party  organization  between 
campaigns  lies  entirely  in  their  hands.  Whether  or  not  it  also 
Ues  entirely  in  their  hands  at  all  times  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  test  of  party  affiliation,  the  method  of  nominating  candi- 
dates, and  the  manner  of  conducting  primaries  and  conventions. 

The  organization  of  major  parties  not  subject  to  regulation  by 
law  is  less  uniform  than  that  of  those  whose  organization  IB 
regulated  by  law.  In  several  of  the  southern  states  the  dominant 
party  has  voluntarily  adopted  the  direct  primary  system  of 
making  nominations  and  provided  all  the  machinery  for  the 
conduct  of  primary  elections.  In  such  states  the  party  constitu- 
tion and  rules  of  procedure  are  almost  as  comprehensive  as  are 
the  election  laws  themselves  in  the  states  where  the  direct  pri- 
mary is  established  by  law.  -  In  such  a  state  as  South  Carolina, 
for  example,  the  dominant  party  so  completely  dominates  local 
>  F.  J.  Gooduow,  AdmimslTaHTie  Lam  rftht  Umttd  Stales,  pp.  m-tSi. 
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politics  that  the  other  parties  maintain  scarcely  more  than  a 
nominal  organization.  Such  an  organization  may  play  a  part 
in  national  politics,  but  is  o^gible  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  The  primary  of  the  dominant  party  practi- 
cally takes  the  place  of  the  official  general  election,  and  the  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  primary  are  of  greater  political  importance 
than  the  ostensible  election  law.  In  several  northern  states 
also  the  dominant  party  holds  a  very  strong  position.  Th^e 
the  traditional  convention  system  has  been  retained  by  the  major 
parties,  at  least  for  the  selection  of  cancUdates  for  ofBces  to  be 
filled  by  the  voters  of  the  state  at  large,  in  all  states  where  the 
direct  primary  has  not  been  established  by  law.  In  these  states 
there  is  still  a  convention  for  each  electoral  district,  unless  the 
direct  primary,  as  is  the  case  in  a  few  states,  is  specially  estab- 
lished for  certain  localities.  Under  the  traditional  convention 
^stem  the  members  of  the  various  party  committees  (as  well 
as  the  candidates  for  public  office)  are  usually  chosen  by  the 
conventions.  The  influence  of  the  rank  and  file  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  most  of  the  candidates  and  the  choice  of  most  of  the  party 
managers  may  at  best  be  very  indirect  and  remote. 

Party  organization  in  the  states  which  still  retain  the  tradi- 
tional convention  system  is  generally  highly  centralized.  The 
supreme  legislative  authority  is  the  state  convention,  and  the 
supreme  executive  is  the  state  central,  or  executive,  committee. 
The  former  makes  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  primaries  and  the 
procedure  of  local  conventions  and  committees,  so  far  as  it 
chooses,  and  the  state  committee  supervises  their  enforcement. 
Any  dispute  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  in  any  pri- 
mary or  convention  or  party  committee  may  therefore  be  ap- 
^aled  to  the  state  committee  and  finally  to  the  state  convention. 
But  if  the  state  committee  prepares  the  temporary  roll  of  dele- 
gates to  the  state  convention  and  designates  its  temporary  officers, 
the  balance  of  power  is  likely  to  repose  in  its  hands.  In  short, 
underthe  traditional  convention  system  that  caucus  or  primary 
or  convention,  and  hence  that  nomination  of  candidates  and 
choice  of  party  committe^nen,  is  regular  which  is  recognized  by 
the  next  higher  committee  in  the  organization  of  the  party.  In 
case  of  a  legal  controversy  over  a  nomination  and  the  use  of  the 
party  name  on  the  ballot,  the  decisions  of  the  highest  committee, 
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that  is,  of  the  state  central  oi  executive  committee,  wiil  generally 
be  reo^nized  by  the  courts  as  final.'  The  extent  of  the  control 
of  the  party  organization  by  the  pennanent  committeemen,  as 
in  the  case  of  parties  whose  organization  is  regulated  by  law, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  test  of  party  affiliation  and  the 
character  of  the  nominating  procedure. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIALIST  PARTY 

The  organization  of  the  minor  parties,  with  one  ezcq>tion.  Is 
less  fonnal  and  less  elaborate  than  that  of  the  major  parties  and 
requires  no  special  consideration.  The  exception  is  the  Socialist 
party. 

The  Socialist  party  organization  is  substantially  the  same  in 
all  the  states  and  differs  in  several  important  respects  from  that 
of  the  other  parties.  In  the  first  place,  the  state  convention  has 
QO  final  power  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  rules  of  procedure,  but 
may  only  propose  a  constitution  and  rules  or  amendments  thereto 
for  final  adoption  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  voting  directly 
at  a  party  referendum,  as  it  is  called.  The  platform,  also,  may 
oply  be  adopted  provisionally  by  the  state  ■convention,  subject 
to  fitijil  ratification  by  the  members  of  the  party.  Secondly, 
the  convention  may  nominate  candidates  for  pubUc  office,  but 
the  nominatioiis  are  subject  to  ratification  by  the  membership. 
Thirdly,  the  members  of  the  principal  party  committees  are 
elected  directly  by  the  members  of  the  party,  and  may  be  re- 
called at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  questiot] 
when  submitted  to  the  members.  The  question  of  recall  must 
be  submitted  when  ordered  by  the  requisite  number  of  local 
associations.  Fourthly,  the  local  associations  may  initial^ 
amendments  to  the  constitution  and  rules  and  platform,  and  7 
majority  of  the  members  throughout  the  state  voting  thereon  can 
adopt  them.  Thm,  though  the  Socialist  party  organization  is 
as  Ughly  centralized  as  that  of  any  other  party,  the  acts  of  those 
in  authority  are  subject  to  control  by  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  at  least  are  supposed  to  be  subject  to  such  control, 
through  the  operation  of  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall. 

The  Socialists  have  not  only  adopted  a  radical  redivi^n  of 
•  F.  J.  Goodnow,  op.  at. 
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powers  between  the  representative  organs  of  party  government 
and  the  rank  and  file,  they  have  also  made  some  fundamental 
changes  in  the  character  of  party  administration.  The  most 
important  officer  in  the  Socialist  party  organization  is  not  the 
chairman  of  the  state  committee,  as  in  other  parties,  but  the 
state  secretary.  This  officer,  though  usually  elected  directly 
by  the  membership,  is  regarded  as  an  employee  rather  than  as  a 
leader  of  the  party,  and  is  expected  to  devote  all  his  time  to  its 
service.  Instead  of  being  left  to  secure  his  reward  for  party 
service  by  obtaining  election  or  a{^intment  to  public  office  or 
otherwise,  as  in  other  parties,  he  is  paid  a  fixed  salary.  The 
necessary  funds  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  organization 
are  raised  by  the  sale  of  stamps  to  the  members.  These  stamps 
are  furnished  each  month  by  the  national  secretary  to  the  state 
secretaries,  one  for  each  member  of  the  party  in  good  standing 
within  the  state,  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  apiece.  The  state 
secretary  retails  them  to  the  secretaries  of  the  party  locals  at 
ten  cents  apiece.  The  local  secretaries  dispose  of  them  to  mem- 
bers at  twenty-five  cents  each,  or  whatever  they  will  fetch. 
Thus  the  national,  state,  and  local  organizations  are  expected 
to  secure  a  stable  and  regular  revenue  and  the  members  of  the 
party  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  conduct  of  party  aflfairs 
between  as  well  as  during  the  campaigns.  The  national  secre- 
tary and  several  of  the  state  secretaries  publish  weekly  bulletins 
in  which  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  party  funds  is  ac- 
counted for  and  the  conduct  of  party  affairs  in  general  duly  re- 
corded. The  Socialist  party  organization  is  thus  more  complete 
than  that  of  any  oth^  P^fty,  for  no  other  party  makes  provision 
for  the  regular  employment  of  paid  officii  and  the  regular  col- 
lection of  membership  dues.  On  paper  it  is  more  democratic 
than  that  of  any  other  party.  Whether  it  is  so  in  fact,  and 
whether  it  is  as  efficient  as  democratic,  are  questions  to  which 
only  experience  can  afford  an  answer. 

TEST  OF  PARTY  AFFILIATION 

The  test  of  party  membership  before  the  l^al  recognition  of 
the  political  party  was  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  official 
party  committees.    This  system  still  obtains  in  a  few  states. 
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Thus  in  Rhode  Island '  the  rules  of  the  Republican  party  provide 
that  town  and  city  committees  shall  be  chosen  biennially  at  the 
caucuses  ot  conventions  which  elect  delegates  to  the  state  con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  governor  and  other 
state  officers,  or  at  the  caucuses  or  conventions  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  representatives  to  the  general  assembly.  These  town 
and  dty  committees  shall,  when  occasion  requires,  secure  voting 
lists  to  be  used  in  local  Republican  caucuses  and  shall  determine 
what  voters  are  eligible  to  vote  in  such  caucuses.  When  two 
local  caucuses  in  any  town  or  city  claim  to  represent  the  Republi- 
can party,  the  executive  committee  of  the  state  central  committee 
shall  determine  which  one  to  reo^nize.  Moreover,  the  state 
central  omraiittee  in  its  discretion  may  disqualify  any  one  or 
all  of  the  members  of  a  town  or  city  committee,  and  choose 
others  to  fill  such  vacancies.  The  state  central  committee  is 
elected  biennially  by  the  state  convention,  which  also  elects  the 
state  chairman,  liie  latter  appoints  the  state  executive  com- 
mittee. In  this  way  party  management  is  effectively  centralized, 
and  the  supreme  authority  in  party  affairs  is  vested  in  those  who 
control  the  central  organization.  The  right  of  the  individual 
member  of  the  party  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the 
party  and  the  nomination  of  party  officers  and  candidates  is 
dependent  primarily  upon  the  will  of  the  local  party  committee, 
ultimately  upon  that  of  the  officers  of  the  state  organization. 

In  a  few  states,  the  test  of  party  membership,  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  party  officers,  either  local  or  central,  is 
clearly  defined  in  the  party  rules.  Thus  in  South  Carolina' 
the  rules  of  the  Democratic  party  provide  that  the  applicant  for 
membership  in  the  party  must  be  a  white  Democrat,  or  a  negro 
who  voted  for  General  Hampton  in  1876  and  has  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  continuously  since  then.  No  white  man,  however, 
may  be  excluded  from  the  party  because  of  his  political  opinions, 
provided  that  he  pledges  himself  to  support  the  candidates  to 
be  nominated  at  the  primary  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  part. 

^  Rules  of  the  Republican  SUte  Ceatial  Committee  of  R.  L,  adc^ted  Nov. 
98,  IQIt. 

■  CoDStituIioii  of  the  Demociatic  Party  of  South  Carolina,  as  adopted  in  State 
Conventioa  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  May  15,  igi2,  and  Rules  Governing  the  Member- 
ship of  Democratic  Qubs,  the  Qualification  of  Voters  and  the  Conduct  of  Primary 
Elections  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  May  15, 1911. 
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No  n^ro,  on  the  other  hand,  may  vote  in  a  Democratic  primary 
unless  he  produces  a  written  statement,  signed  by  tep  "repu- 
table" white  men,  who  shall  swear  that  they  know  of  their  own 
knowledge  tliat  the  ai:^licant  has  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
continuously  since  1876.  In  other  words,  the  test  of  party 
membership  is  mainly  one  of  race.  In  South  Carolina,  as  in 
Rhode  Islajid,  the  enforcement  of  the  test  is  vested  primarily  in 
the  local  party  committee,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  state  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  Socialist  party  has  adopted  the  most  stringent  test  of  party 
affiliarion.  The  voter  who  would  be  accepted  as  a  "comrade" 
must  first  sign  the  party's  official  declaration  of  faith,  and  there- 
after he  must  regularly  pay  his  party  dues.  Failure  to  observe 
the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  party  will  entail  expulsion  from 
the  organization,  and  f  ailiu^  to  pay  the  dues  will  be  ptmished  by 
suspension  from  the  privilege  of  participation  in  the  government 
of  the  party.  The  test  of  membership  in  the  Socialist  party, 
however,  is  not  arbitrary  and  contingent  upon  the  good  will  of 
the  officers  of  the  organization,  as  is  the  case  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  that  of  the  Rhode  Island  Republicans,  and  it  is  not  dis- 
criminatory against  any  class  of  persons  (except  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  "class  war"),  as  in  the  case  of  the  Democratic 
organization  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  test  defined  by  the 
supreme  representative  organ  of  the  party,  subject  to  the  ex- 
press approval  of  the  majority  of  the  members,  and  embodied  in 
a  known  and  fixed  rule.  The  number  of  persons  regularly  en- 
rolled in  the  party  organization  as  dues-paying  members  is, 
however,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  support  the  party 
tickets  at  the  polls.  In  general  the  party  enrolment  ranges  be- 
tween five  and  twenty  per  cent  of  the  party  vote.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  number  of  persons  enlisted  in  the  organizations 
of  other  minor  parties  is  any  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Socialists,  although  the  requirement  of  financial  support  from 
the  rank  and  file  is  made  by  no  other  party.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  number  of  partisans  actively  enlisted  in 
the  organizations  of  any  of  the  parties,  major  or  minor,  is  greater 
than  five  to  twenty  per  cent. 

Since  the  l^al  recognition  of  the  political  party,  the  test  of 
party  membership  has  often  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  state. 
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This  is  Qow  the  general  rule  in  the  states  in  which  the  syston  of 
direct  nomination  at  primary  elections  has  been  substituted  by 
law  for  ihe  delegate  convention  system.  The  tests  established 
by  law  are  of  two  kinds.  They  may  be  based  upon  the 
voters'  past  political  affiliations,  or  they  may  be  based  upon 
their  intentions  with  respect  to  political  affiliations  in  the 
future.  In  the  former  case,  the  taw  may  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  declaration,  unsupported  by  proof,  that  the  voter  has  in 
the  past  generally  supported  the  candidates  of  the  party  of  his 
choice.  Wherever  the  secret  ballot  is  established  at  general 
elections,  such  a  test  is  practically  no  more  effective  in  excluding 
imdesirabte  persons  from  a  party  than  a  test  based  on  a  mere 
declaration  of  intent  to  su|^>ort  the  party's  candidates  in  the 
future.  By  either  test  such  a  voter  is  free  to  dedde  for  himself 
at  the  time  of  the  primary  with  which  party  he  will  affihate  for 
the  time  being,  and  with  either  test  the  system  is  rightly  de- 
scribed as  one  providing  for  an  open  primary.  At  present  the 
open  primary  system  is  established  in  about  half  of  the  states 
in  which  the  direct  primary  has  been  made  mandatory  by  law. 
In  some  of  these  states,  however,  the  voter  selects  his  party 
ballot  in  secret  at  the  primary  and  his  party  affiliation  conse- 
quently may  not  be  publicly  known,  unless  he  chooses  to 
reveal  it. 

The  alternative  to  an  open  primary  is  one  in  whidi  the  primary 
of  each  party  is  effectively  dosed  to  all  except  bona  fide  mem- 
'  bers  of  the  party  in  good  standing  for  some  definite  period  of 
time.  A  closed  primary  system  is  most  effectively  established 
by  requiring  that  all  those  who  would  take  part  in  mak- 
ing partisan  nominations  must  be  publicly  enrolled  in  ad- 
vance. In  Massachusetts,  imder  the  primary  law  of  191  r, 
the  voter  became  enrolled  simply  by  attending  a  primary  elec- 
tion and  voting  with  some  recognized  political  party.  There- 
after, so  long  as  he  should  regularly  attend  the  primaries,  be 
remained  a  member  of  that  party,  unless  he  went  before  the  town 
or  dty  derk  or  dection  commissioDers  at  least  ninety  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  primary  election  at  which  he  should  desire 
to  affiliate  with  a  different  party,  and  requested  that  the  desired 
change  be  made  in  his  official  enrolment.  In  New  York  and 
most  states  requiring  an  official  party  enrohnent,  the  voter  is  re- 
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quired  to  de^gnate  his  party  affiliatioD  when  he  roisters,  and 
from  the  registrars'  reosrds  the  lists  of  enrolled  party  voters 
are  made  up  for  the  ensuing  year.  Either  of  the  above-described 
systems  of  party  enrolment  presents  an  effective  barrier  to  un- 
premeditated changes  of  party  meanbership  during  the  heat  of  a 
political  campaign. 

THE  BIPARTISAN  SYSTEM 

The  results  of  the  official  enrolment  of  partisans  in  the  states 
which  provide  for  party  enrolment  illustrate  the  strength  and 
ciiaracter  of  the  party  system  in  American  politics.  The  follow- 
ing are  typical. 
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In  each  state  it  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  the  voters 
are  partisans.  In  New  York  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  voters 
indicated  their  party  affiliation ;  in  California,  more  than  nine- 
tenths  ;  and  in  Oregon,  where  the  system  of  party  enrolment  has 
been  longest  in  operation,  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  declared  Uiemselves  to  be  independent  of  party,  or  unwill- 
ing to  state  their  party  affiliation,  if  any.  Not  only  are  the 
great  majority  of  the  voters  partisans,  but  also  the  great  majority 
of  them  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  major  parties,  hi 
New  York  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  registered  voters  are  en- 
rolled Republicans  or  Democrats;  in  California,  nearly  two- 
thirds  ;  and  in  Oregon,  more  than  seven-eighths.    Tlie  number 
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of  organized  parties  in  the  states  ranges  from  four  to  six,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  more  than  two  of  them  are  of  major  political  im- 
portance. In  a  considerable  number  of  states,  including  most 
of  those  of  the  South,  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  profess  to 
belong  to  a  single  party,  as  in  Oregon. 

The  official  party  enrolments,  however,  do  not  show  the  num- 
ber of  partisans  actively  enlisted  in  the  party  otganizatioos. 
Hie  most  important  work  of  the  parties  is  the  making  of  nomina- 
tions, but  examination  of  the  primary  election  returns  in  different 
states  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  attend- 
ance of  partisans  at  the  primaries  of  their  respective  parties. 
The  extent  to  which  partisans  affiliated  with  the  major  organiza- 
tions actively  participate  in  the  making  of  nominations  depends 
upon  the  political  importance  of  their  party  and  varies  with  the 
chances  for  the  success  of  their  candidates  at  the  general  elec- 
tions. Where  election  is  certain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  in  many  southern  states,  the  attendance  of 
partisans  at  the  primaries  is  usually  larger  than  at  the  general 
elections.  It  is  often  proportionately  as  large  as  the  attendance 
of  all  voters  at  the  general  elections  in  states  where  the  issue  is 
doubtful.  Where  defeat  is  certain,  the  attendance  at  the  pri- 
maries is  commonly  small,  sometimes  so  small  £is  to  be  merely 
nominal.  When  neither  election  nor  defeat  is  certain,  the  re- 
sults are  various,  depending  mainly  upon  the  personality  of  the 
candidates  for  nomination  and  the  closeness  of  the  contests 
between  them. 

The  official  returns  of  primary  elections  further  show  that  party 
ties  rest  lightly  upon  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  voters. 
Whilst  in  Oregon,  for  example,  two-thirds  of  all  the  voters  are 
enrolled  Republicans,  and  have  been  such  ever  since  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  party  enrolment  in  1904,  they  have  nevertheless 
chosen  two  Democratic  governors  and  two  Democratic  United 
States  senators  during  this  period,  and  cast  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  state  once  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Either  many  voters  are  Republicans  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  the  Republican  primaries,  since  Republican 
nominations  are  usually  much  more  important  than  those  of 
any  other  party,  or  else  partisan  principles  are  frequentiy  sub- 
ordinated at  the  polls  to  other  considerations  of  a  personal,  or, 
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at  least,  non-partisan  character.  The  same  conditions  exist 
in  most  northern  states  in  which  one  of  the  major  parties  is 
much  more  numerous  than  the  other.  In  the  close  states,  on 
the  other  hand,  party  ties  seem  in  general  to  be  less  lightly  re- 
garded by  the  voter.  The  evidence  indicates,  however,  that  the 
strongest  motive  impelling  a  considerable  number  of  voters  to 
become  partisans  is  the  desire  to  make  their  votes  count  for  as 
much  as  possible,  rather  than  an  enduring  loyalty  to  any  par- 
ticular party  creed  or  organization.  What  attracts  them  to 
the  primary  is  not  the  spirit  of  partisanship,  but  the  opportunity 
which  the  primary  system  affords  of  choosing  twice  among  the 
candidates  for  office.    Such  voters  are  partisans  chiefly  in  name. 

CHARACTER  OF  SYSTEM 

The  existing  partisan  system,  regarded  as  a  system  of  organiz- 
ing the  electorate,  is,  like  the  system  of  electoral  districts,  an 
artificial  creation.  The  party  organizations  which  are  recognized 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  making  nominations  for  state  offices 
are  also  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  making  nominations  for 
federal  offices.  The  same  has  been  true  as  to  local  cffices ;  but 
in  this  field  a  contrary  tendency  has  recently  appeared.  Where 
official  party  enrolment  is  provided  for,  the  same  enrolment 
serves  as  the  basis  for  participation  in  the  state  and  federal 
primaries,  and  in  many  localities  also  for  the  local  primaries. 
State  and  federal  primaries  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the 
preddential  primaries,  and  local  primaries  less  generally,  are 
held  on  the  same  day.  Thus  the  same  partisan  system  which  is 
employed  for  the  organization  of  the  state  electorates  is  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  voters  in  federal  politics,  and  in  many 
cases  in  local  poUtics  also.  State,  federal,  and  local,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  nominations  are  all  made  by  the  same 
electoral  associations.  But  where  the  same  party  organizations 
represent  the  same  groups  of  voters  in  the  selection  of  so  many 
deferent  candidates,  there  inevitably  ensues  a  great  confusion 
of  ideas.  State,  federal,  and  local  issues,  legislative,  administra- 
tive, and  judicial  issues,  are  by  no  means  identical.  There  are 
usually  at  least  two  sides  to  each  issue,  and  the  chances  that  any 
large  mmiber  of  voters  will  be  on  the  same  side  all  along  the  tine 
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of  issues  are  not  veiy  great.  In  order  that  an  electoral  asso- 
ciation of  the  existing  American  type  may  have  a  fair  prospect 
of  success  at  the  polls,  each  member  must  subordinate  many  of 
his  personal  views  for  the  sake  of  joining  his  party  associates  on 
common  ground.  Party  organization  necessarily  involves  some 
compromise  of  private  opinions  in  the  interest  of  agreement  upon 
a  general  program,  and  imder  the  existing  conditions  in  American 
politics  it  involves  an  unparalleled  degree  of  such  compromise. 
The  confusion  of  issues  and  compromise  of  opinions  inherent  in 
the  established  party  system  has  unforttmate  consequences  on 
the  operation  of  the  system  in  the  states.  In  the  first  place,  the 
importance  of  principles  of  any  kind  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
partygovemment  is  unduly  diminished.  The  difficultyof  singling 
out  the  paramount  issue  in  a  campaign  and  seauing  the  support 
of  the  whole  party  upon  that  issue  stimulates  an  overemphasis 
of  the  other  features  of  party  association,  the  local  prejudices, 
the  private  and  special  interests,  the  purely  personal  loyalties, 
the  evi]  consequences  of  party  irr^ularity.  The  taking  of 
sides  upon  important  issues  is  avoided  as  far  as  pos^ble.  Plat- 
forms tend  to  become  an  inscrutable  compound  of  undisputed 
generalities,  trivial  details,  and  vague  promises.  If  issues  must 
be  faced,  it  is  usually  easier  for  a  major  party  to  be  obstructive 
than  constructive.  A  recent  writer  has  justly  observed :  "Their 
[the  two  leading  parties]  success  as  partisan  organizarions  de- 
pends on  the  willingness  of  their  members  [that  is,  those  who  are 
not  merely  nominal  members]  to  sacrifice  individual  convictions  in 
the  interests  of  party  imity.  The  party  is  to  them  a  very  real 
and  valuable  thing,  whose  preservation  is  worth  the  subordination 
of  thar  private  opinions.  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  held 
together  more  by  personal  loyalty,  by  the  habit  of  association, 
by  common  interests,  and  by  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  inde- 
pendence, than  by  common  convictions.  Every  party  whose 
chief  purpose  is  to  control  the  government  must  be  bound  to- 
gether by  a  cement  of  this  kind."  •  Indeed,  a  great  and  successful 
party  becomes  a  political  entity,  a  being  with  a  separate  exist- 
ence of  its  own,  with  a  character  to  maintain,  a  personality  to 
inspire,  a  destiny  to  fulfill.  A  party  without  principles  would  be 
a  mean  and  unlovely  and,  in  tiie  long  run,  ineffective  creature, 
>  The  Hoe  SeptMic,  Aug.  14,  igis,  p.  30. 
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but  it  takes  more  than  principles  to  make  a  party.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  many  who  describe  themselves  as 
partisans  hold  their  party  ties  lightly.  Men  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples and  men  of  no  principle  at  all  make  poor  partisans. 

Secondly,  the  issues  which  in  practice  are  most  likely  to  be  com- 
promised for  the  sake  of  party  solidarity  are  those  peculiar  to  the 
states.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tions. Viewing  the  Union  as  a  whole,  the  two  leading  parties 
divide  the  voters  with  extraordinary  evenness,  and  have  done  so 
with  s(nne  temporary  interruptions  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
No  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  ever  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  support  of  as  many  as  three  voters  out  of  five.  The  most 
sweeping  presidential  victories  were  those  of  Lincoln  in  1864, 
Grant  in  1S73,  Jackson  in  1828,  and  Roosevelt  in  1904.  The 
last,  who  received  the  largest  proportion  of  the  popular  vote 
ever  cast  for  any  candidate,  received  only  56.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  through  the  division  of  the 
opposition,  Wilson  was  dected  in  igr  2  with  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote,  and  Lincoln  was  elected  in  i860  with  only  39.9  per  cent. 
In  or^er  to  avoid  such  minority  elections  most  voters  normally 
support  at  presidential  elections  the  candidates  of  one  of  the 
two  leading  parties.  Ordinarily  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
presidency  polls  between  48  per  cent  and  53  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  and  the  leading  unsuccessful  candidate  not  less  than  40 
per  cent  to  45  per  cent.  Since  the  final  establishment  of  the 
national  convention  in  1840,  there  have  been  only  four  presiden- 
tial elections  at  which  more  than  two  parties  have  had  votes  in 
the  electoral  college.  Ordinarily  no  minor  party  can  carry  a 
state.  But  any  equally  even  division  of  the  voters  in  the  several 
states  does  not  exist.  There  are  eleven  southern  states  which 
the  Democrats,  since  the  suppression  of  the  negro  vote,  have 
never  failed  to  carry  for  th^  candidate  for  president  There 
are  an  equal  numbo*  of  northern  and  western  states  which  the 
Republicans,  durii^  the  same  period  until  the  split  in  the  party 
in  1912,  never  failed  to  carry  for  thdr  candidate  for  president. 
That  is  to  say,  federal  issues  must  be  generally  deemed  more 
important  than  state  issues,  or  at  least  the  choice  of  federal 
officers  must  be  regarded  as  more  important  than  the  choice  of 
state  officers.    Were  it  otherwise,  the  state  electorates  rather 
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than  that  of  the  Union  as  a  whole  would  be  evenly  divided 
by  the  parties,  for  the  major  party  organizations  are  created 
to  win  elections,  e^dally  the  most  important  elections,  and 
an  electoral  association  which  desires  to  win  will  not  remain  in 
a  permanent  minority  in  a  state  miless  its  members  regard  state 
issues  as  of  secondary  importance. 

The  subordination  of  state  issues  in  the  interests  of  party 
solidarity  increases  the  artificiality  of  the  partisan  system  as  it 
operates  in  the  states.  The  members  of  a  major  political  or- 
ganization in  a  state  may  have  little  or  no  basis  for  common 
action,  so  far  as  state  issues  are  concerned,  and  different  factions 
within  the  party  in  a  state  may  be  more  widely  separated  from 
one  another  on  state  issues  than  from  the  opposition.  Under 
such  circumstances  more  important  issues,  so  far  as  the  state  is 
concerned,  may  be  at  stake  in  primary  elections  than  in  the 
general  elections.  Such  indeed  is  the  case  in  all  states  where 
one  of  the  major  parties  dominates  state  polidcs.  Moreover, 
in  such  states,  since  the  party  nomination  for  state  office  is  ordi< 
narily  equivalent  to  election,  the  members  of  the  minority  party 
are  excluded  from  any  effective  share  in  the  government  of  the 
state.  Since  the  control  of  the  nominating  machinery  in  the 
dominant  party  will  give  control  of  the  general  elections,  those 
members  of  the  dominant  party  who  control  the  nominating 
machinery  may  control  the  government  of  the  state.  In  the 
states  where  the  major  parties  are  more  evenly  matched,  the 
control  of  the  nominating  machinery  in  both  parties,  if  held  by 
politicians  willing  to  work  together,  may  likewise  give  practical 
control  of  the  government  of  the  state.  In  such  states  the  mem- 
bersof  both  parties  maybe  practically  excluded  from  anyeffecrive 
^lare  in  the  government  of  the  state,  if  they  are  excluded  from 
effective  participation  in  the  nominating  process.  Whether  the 
majority  of  a  party  may  be  so  excluded  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  nominating  process  and  the  piuposes  of  the  permanent 
party  officers. 

WORKING  OF  CONVENTION  SYSTEM 
Under  the  deltgate  convention  system  the  process  of  nominal 
tions  was  such  as  to  facilitate  the  control  of  the  nominating  machin- 
ery by  the  active  members  of  the  party  organizations.     The  test 
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of  par^  affiliation  was  framed  and  applied  by  the  regular  party 
committees,  and  participation  by  the  rank  and  file  in  the  pri- 
maries and  caucuses  was  consequently  more  or  less  contingent 
upon  the  favor  of  their  official  leaders.  Partisans  rarely  voted 
directly  for  the  candidates  of  their  choice,  and  consequently 
could  express  their  preference  only  through  the  medium  of  dele- 
gates to  the  conventions.  If  all  genuine  members  of  a  party, 
and  no  others,  were  admitted  to  a  primary,  if  the  primary  were 
honestly  conducted  and  a  correct  return  made  of  the  votes  cast 
therein,  if  the  delegates  to  the  conventions  were  loyal  to  their 
pledges,  or,  in  case  they  had  made  no  pledges,  were  sincerely 
de^rous  of  nominating  the  best  candidates,  and  if  the  conventions 
were  honestly  conducted,  the  process  of  nomination  was  likely 
to  represent  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  party.  But  if  the 
primaries  and  conventions  were  conducted  arbitrarily  and  un- 
fairly, the  wishes  of  the  rank  and  file  would  have  little  influence 
upon  the  result.  In  practice,  the  permanent  party  committee- 
men not  only  judged  the  qualifications  of  participants  in  the 
primaries,  but  also  pr^ai^  the  slates  of  delegates  to  the  con- 
ventions, conducted  the  primary  elections,  passed  provisionally 
upon  contests  between  rival  slates  of  delegates  for  the  credentials, 
made  up  the  temporary  rolls  of  accredited  delegates,  selected 
the  temporary  officers,  and  arranged  for  the  permanent  organi- 
zation of  the  conventions.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  rank  and  file  were  often  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  nomination  of  candidates  to  whom  the  majority  were 
strongly  opposed. 

The  true  character  of  the  process  of  nomination  under 
the  delegate  convention  system  was  recognized  almost  from  the 
beginning.  John  C.  Calhoun,  writing  in  1844,  declared:  "The 
further  tiie  convention  is  removed  from  the  people,  the  more 
certainly  the  control  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  interested 
few.  ...  At  each  successive  remove  the  voice  of  the  people 
will  become  less  lull  and  distinct,  until  at  last  it  will  become  so 
faint  and  imperfect  as  not  to  be  audible."  '  The  existence  of  the 
two-party  system  in  national  politics  made  the  position  of  the 

■  Fiom  Ms  statement  refu^Dg  to  pennit  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the 
Democnttic  national  conventioo  at  Baltimore  in  1844  as  a  candidate  for  the 
preddency. 
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professional  party  managers  almost  impregnable,  so  long  as  the 
process  of  nomination  remained  unchanged.  If  unscrupulous 
party  committeemen  chose  to  disr^;ard  or  defeat  the  will  of  the 
rank  and  file,  the  theoretical  check  upon  their  abuse  of  power  was 
to  "bolt"  the  nominations  and  support  other  candidates  at  the 
polls.  But  such  a  course  meant  the  desertion  of  the  party,  at 
least  temporarily,  and  in  the  period  before  the  introduction  of 
the  secret  ballot  might  have  caused  the  forfeiture  of  all  claims  to 
participate  in  future  nominations.  Where  the  nominations  of 
both  parties  were  made  without  due  regard  for  the  preferences  of 
the  majority  of  their  members,  a  "bolt"  from  one  party  to  the 
other  would  have  been  futile.  The  organization  of  an  independ- 
ent party  on  short  notice  was  impracticable,  except  in  local 
campaigns.  Though  an  independent  party  could  be  organized 
on  a  national  scale,  if  time  were  permitted,  it  could  not  become 
of  major  importance  without  displacing  one  of  the  existing  major 
parties.  So  long  as  the  bipartisan  system  prevailed,  and  the 
process  of  nomination  remained  as  established  under  the  delegate 
convention  s)rstem,  the  principal  check  upon  the  conduct  of 
affairs  by  the  active  members  of  the  party  organizations  was 
in  practice  their  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  their  followers. 

THE  PARTY  MACHINE 

The  permanent  party  officers  were  not  without  a  motive  for 
seekit^  to  control  the  nominations.  In  the  first  place,  control 
of  the  nominating  machinery  enabled  those  who  held  the  con- 
trol, the  "machine"  as  they  may  be  described,  to  dispose  of  the 
nominations  for  private  gain.  This  gain  might  take  the  form  of 
advancement  of  their  personal  political  fortunes,  or  it  might  even 
take  the  form  of  money.  In  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  more  conspicuous  offices,  payment  for  nominations  might 
be  made  under  the  guise  of  contributions  to  campaign  funds. 
In  the  case  of  less  conspicuous  offices,  such  as  minor  places  on 
the  state  ticket,  and  minor  administrative  and  judicial  nomina- 
tions, the  sale  and  purchase  of  nominations  could  be  more  open. 
In  some  states  at  certain  periods  such  disposition  of  nominations 
was  brazen.'    Occasionally  vendors  of  nommations  have  been 

1  See  W.  M.  Iviia,  MacUne  PoUUa  luid  Money  in  EUeUoiu  in  Neu  York  City 
(New  York,  1887). 
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convicted  of  corruption  in  the  courts.  Convictions,  however, 
for  obvious  reasons,  could  hardly  be  e:q>ected  in  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  cases.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  deliberate 
sale  of  a  nomination  for  money  is  corrupt,  but  the  line  is  not  easy 
to  draw  between  a  proper  and  an  improper  disposal  of  nomina- 
tions, not  for  money,  but  for  the  advancement  of  the  political 
interests  of  the  members  of  the  "machine."  Personal  and  party 
success  in  such  cases  easily  become  identified,  and  a  disposition 
of  nominations  in  such  a  way  as  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the 
party  and  incidentally  of  the  party  managers  is  less  open  to 
critidsn,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  the  party  is  regarded  as  a  private 
association,  and  its  managers  are  left  to  their  own  devices  to 
secure  compensation  for  the  undoubted  services  they  are  required 
to  perform.  It  is  often  said  that  party  managers  and  workers 
should  be  public-spirited  enough  to  perform  their  party  duties 
without  compensation,  but  such  a  point  of  view  overlooks  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  work  connected  with  the  conduct  of  party 
affairs  and  the  gettuig  out  of  the  vote  on  election  day  is  menial 
drudgery,  demanding  heavy  sacrifices  of  time  and  effort,  and 
offering  little  compensation  in  the  way  of  public  honors  or  esteem. 
Secondly,  control  of  the  nominations  enables  the  "machine" 
to  influence  the  public  conduct  of  those  officials  who  owe  their 
nominations  to  "machine"  support  in  the  primaries  or  conven- 
tions. By  using  such  influence  with  members  of  a  state  legis- 
lature, the  "machine"  can  promote  or  obstruct  the  enactment  of 
legislation  desired  or  opposed  by  private  interests  to  whom  the 
members  of  the  "machine"  may  be  indebted  for  political  or 
personal  favors.  Tax  exemptions  or  appropriations,  or  fran- 
chises or  other  special  legislation,  if  not  prohibited  by  the  state 
constitution,  and  special  consideration  in  connection  with  public 
general  l^slation,  are  the  not  infrequent  objects  of  such  influence. 
By  using  such  influence  with  administrative  officials  the 
"machine"  can  affect  the  appraisal  or  assessment  of  property, 
the^  awarding  of  contracts,  the  inspection  of  machinery  and 
buildings,  and  the  enforcement  of  law  generally.  By  using  such 
influence  with  the  judiciary  the  "machine"  can  affect  ^point- 
ments  to  receiverships,  masterships,  refereeships,  and  so  forth, 
and  in  general  it  can  affect  the  use  of  the  power  of  appointment  to 
office  and  the  distribution  of  the  public  patronage.    A  "machine" 
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may  include  a  large  niunber  of  active  politioans,  but  in  general 
on  important  questions  of  "machine"  or  party  policy  the  advice 
of  a  few  of  the  more  experienced  leaders  is  followed.  If  there 
be  some  one  among  these  whose  advice  is  especially  valued,  that 
one  is  commonly  described  as  a  "boss."  There  has  been  much 
iodiscriminate  abuse  of  "bosses"  in  American  politics,  but  there 
is  a  dear  necessity  for  discrimination  between  good  and  bad 
"bosses."  The  distinction  indeed  is  similar  to  that  drawn  many 
centuries  ago  by  Aristotle  between  the  good  king  and  the  bad 
king  or  tyrant.  The  good  king  was  a  leader  whose  power  was 
exercised  for  the  common  welfare.  The  tyrant  was  one  whose 
power  was  exercised  for  private  ends.  In  fact  the  line  between 
the  two  was  not  always  easy  to  draw,  for  many  nUa«  showed 
a  mixture  of  the  good  and  the  bad.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
modem  "boss."  If  the  word  must  be  used  only  in  a  bad  sense, 
it  should  be  imderstood  that  those  who  have  the  power  of  a 
"boss"  may  use  it  for  pubUc  as  well  as  private  ends,  and  if  they 
use  it  chiefly  for  public  ends  are  entitled  to  a  better  name. 

FAILURE  OF  CONVENTION  SYSTEM 

Under  the  delegate  convention  system,  however,  the  bu^ness 
of  party  management  too  often  fell  into  the  hands  of  professorial 
politicians  intent  rather  upon  personal  gain  than  upon  the  promo- 
tion of  the  common  welfare.  In  any  state  where  one  of  the  major 
parties  dominated  the  pohtical  situation,  if  the  party  itself  was 
dominated  by  self-seeking  professional  politicians,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  likewise  tended  to  become  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  "machine."  Where  the  major  parties  were  more  evenly 
matched  in  state  politics,  the  voters  at  least  had  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  consequently  a  somewhat  more  effective  position  in 
the  conduct  of  party  and  public  affairs.  The  situation  that  could 
exist  in  a  boss-ridden  state  has  been  vividly  described  by  no  less 
a  person  than  the  president  of  the  late  constitutional  convention 
in  the  state  of  New  York  in  a  speech  before  that  body.'  "What 
is  the  government  of  this  state?  What  has  it  been  during  the 
forty  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  it?  The  government  of 
the  constitution?    Oh,  no.  .  .  .    From  the  days  of  Fenton,  and 

■  QHrn  Root,  Speech  in  New  Yotk  Coiistitutiaiial  Convention,  Aug.  30,  igis. 
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of  Conkling,  .  .  .  down  to  the  present  time  the  government  oi 
the  state  has  presented  two  different  lines  of  activity,  one  of 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  officers  of  the  state,  and  the 
other  of  the  party  leaders,  —  they  call  them  party  bosses.  They 
call  the  system  —  I  didn't  coin  Uie  phrase,  I  adopt  it  because  it 
carries  its  own  meaning  —  the  system  they  call  'invisible  govern- 
ment.' For  I  don't  remember  how  many  years  Mr.  Conkling 
was  the  supreme  ruler  in  this  state;  the  governor  did  not  count, 
the  l^islatures  did  not  count;  comptrollers  and  secretaries  of 
state  and  what  not  did  not  coimt.  .  .  .  Then  Mr.  Piatt  ruled 
the  state  .  .  .  and  the  capitol  was  not  here,  it  was  at  49 
Broadway.  .  .  .  The  nila-  of  the  state  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  forty  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  state  government 
has  not  been  any  man  authorized  by  the  constitution  or  by  the 
law,  and,  sir,  there  is  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
state  a  deep  and  sullen  and  long-continued  resentment  at  being 
governed  thus  by  men  not  of  the  people's  choosing."  This 
charge  was  not  successfully  disputed  either  in  the  constitutional 
convention  or  outside. 

The  del^ate  convention  system  doubtless  ini^t  havebeoi 
greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  certain  reforms.  The  chief 
of  these  were:  —  *  (i)  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  primary  day 
and  the  holding  of  a  joint  primary  for  all  political  parties  at  the 
regular  polling  places ;  (2)  the  official  enrolment  of  aU  members 
of  recognized  political  parties ;  (3)  the  direct  election  of  all  dele- 
gates to  all  conventions,  so-called  intermediate  conventions 
being  abolished ;  (4)  the  direct  election  of  party  committeemen 
as  well  as  delegates  to  conventions  at  the  primaries ;  (5)  the 
printing  of  an  official  primary  ballot,  the  names  of  all  candidates 
for  chtBce  as  delegates  to  a)nvaitions  or  as  committeemen  to  be 
filed  with  appropriate  public  officials  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
before  the  primaries ;  (6)  the  fixing  of  the  dates  of  all  political 
conventions  and  the  regulation  of  procedure  therein  by  law ;  (7) 
the  certification  of  the  election  of  all  delegates  by  public  offidaJs 
and  the  determination  of  contests  between  rival  delegations  by  the 
state  courts ;  (8)  the  abolition  of  the  secret  ballot  in  conventions 
and  the  nomination  of  all  candidates  by  open  roll  call ;   (9)  the 

■  See  Report  of  lie  Joint  ComnMee  i^  the  Leghkiture  qf  Niu  York  oh  Primary  and 
Etacliom  Lamt,  1910,  p.  317. 
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regulation  of  the  basis  of  representation  in  conventions  and  upoa 
party  committees  by  known  and  fixed  party  rules ;  and  (lo)  the 
extension  to  primary  elections  of  the  laws  relating  to  corrupt 
practices  at  general  elections.  Nowhere,  however,  were  the 
party  managers  willing  to  consent  to  extensive  reforms,  until 
the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  convention  system  and  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  direct  nominations  at  the  pri- 
maries had  become  so  strong  that  the  ref onn  of  the  convention 
system  was  no  longer  acceptable. 

The  delegate  convention  system,  so  far  as  nominations  for 
state  office  are  concerned,  has  now  given  way  in  most  states  to 
the  system  of  direct  nominations  at  the  primaries,  or  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  of  direct  primaries.  This  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  many  years  in  various  localities  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  local  office,  and  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
South  for  the  nominatioQ  of  Democratic  candidates  for  state 
office.^  Its  use  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  state  office 
in  the  North  and  West  is  more  recent,  but  aheady  Wisconan 
and  Oregon,  the  first  northern  and  western  states  to  adopt 
the  state-wide  direct  primary,  have  employed  the  system  for 
ten  years.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the 
system  has  justified  the  hopes'  of  its  originators. 

WORKING  OF  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY 

A  candidate  for  nomination  under  the  direct  primary  system 
ordinarily  secures  a  place  on  the  official  primary  ballot  by  filing 
a  petition.  This  petition  bears  not  less  than  a  prescribed  num- 
ber of  signatures,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  electoral  district 
and  the  importance  of  the  office  sought.  In  states  where  there 
is  an  official  party  enrolment  the  ^gnatures  must  be  of  enrolled 
members  of  the  party  whose  nomination  is  sought.  Experience 
has  indicated  that  the  collection  of  signatures,  at  least  by  candi- 
dates early  in  the  field,  is  mainly  a  matter  of  money,  although 
since  the  process  of  signature  collecting  serves  to  a  certain  extent 
to  advertise  the  candidacy,  it  is  not  altogether  a  waste  of  mon^. 
A  few  states  have  faced  the  situation  more  candidly  by  providing 
that  a  filing  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  in  lieu  of  a 
*  See  E.  Meyei,  NomituUiag  Systems  (ist  edit.),  1903. 
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petitioD.  In  most  of  these  states,  bowever,  Qte  requironeiit  of 
a  fee  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  on  the  groimd  that  it 
sets  up  a  requirement  for  election  to  public  office  not  authorized 
by  the  Constitution.  The  logic  of  these  decisions  is  difficult  to 
appreciate,  since  the  requirement  of  a  petition  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  In  several  southern  states  where  the  direct  primary 
has  been  voluntarily  established  by  the  Democratic  party,  nota- 
bly in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  the  party  nUes  provide 
that  the  candidate  shall  give  bond  to  pay  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  expense  of  condnctiDg  the  primary.  This  requirement  is 
complained  of  by  persons  without  private  means  or  organized 
support,  on  the  ground  that  it  excludes  them  from  contestiog  for 
the  n<Hiunation3,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  many  persons  have  in 
practice  been  excluded  whose  candidacies  would  have  responded 
to  any  considerable  public  demand.  In  general,  the  process  of 
getting  on  the  primary  ballot  is  not  difficult,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  direct  primary  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  increase 
the  number  of  active  candidates  for  party  nominations  wherever 
there  has  been  a  fair  chance  of  success  at  the  general  election. 

The  establishment  of  the  direct  primary  has  also  tended  to 
alter  the  methods  of  campaigning  for  nominations.  Under  the 
convention  system  the  object  of  the  candidate  was  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  delegates,  and  his  activity  was  necessarily  directed 
towards  securing  riie  favor  of  those  whose  influence  with  the 
delegates  might  be  supposed  to  be  greatest.  This  influence 
might  rest  with  the  voters,  by  whom  the  delegates  to  the  lowest 
order  of  convenUons  were  at  least  nominally  dected,  or  it  might 
rest  with  the  professional  party  managers,  by  whom  such  dele- 
gates might  be  actually  selected,  and  by  whom  the  delegates  to 
the  higher  orders  of  conventions  commonly  were  actually  selected. 
Under  the  direct  primary  system  it  is  the  support  of  the  voters 
themselves  that  must  be  secured.  This  support  may  be  obtained 
by  direct  appeals  to  the  voters  in  the  case  of  all  nominations  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  voters  can  be  aroused  by  such  appeals. 
In  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary,  as  under  the  convention  sys- 
tem, to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  party  managers,  or  to  combine 
with  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  a  more  conspicuous  office  and 
form  a  "slate."  "Trading"  votes  in  a  direct  primary,  however, 
is  not  so  easy  a  process  as  "  trading"  votes  in  a  convention.    The 
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candidates  must  generally  be  more  dependent  upon  "publicity," 
that  is,  upon  the  dissemination  of  infoimation  concerning  their 
personality,  their  record,  thdr  purposes,  and  their  associations. 
If  a  party  is  united  upon  its  principles,  primary  campaigns  must 
inevitably  turn  chi^y  upon  personaUties,  but  where,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  a  party  is  not  united  upon  state  issues,  the 
primary  campaign  may  provide  a  more  effective  opportunity  for 
the  public  discussion  of  such  issues  than  the  general  election 
itself.  Such  is  generally  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  South, 
and  in  not  a  few  of  the  northern  and  western  states. 

The  result  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  active  candidates 
for  the  important  nominations  and  of  the  change  in  the  character 
of  primary  campaigns,  taken  togethu'  with  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  voters  of  the  greater  power  that  may  be  theirs  under 
the  system  of  direct  nominations,  has  been  to  increase  the  in- 
terest of  the  rank  and  £le  in  the  making  of  nominations.  This 
increase  of  interest  in  nominations,  however,  has  not  taken  place 
equally  with  respect  to  all  nominations.  There  has  heea  a 
general  tendency  to  neglect  the  primaries  of  parties  with  little 
chance  of  success  at  the  general  election,  the  members  of  such 
parties  often  taking  more  interest  in  the  primaries  of  the  domi- 
nant party  than  in  their  own.  Not  infrequently,  even  in  northern 
and  western  states,  the  attendance  at  the  primary  of  the  domi- 
nant party  closely  approaches  and  occasionally  surpasses  the 
party  vote  at  the  general  election,  whilst  the  attendance  at  the 
primaries  of  the  opposition  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  their  vote 
at  the  polls.  In  the  primaries  of  parties  with  good  prospects  of 
success  at  the  general  election,  the  interest  of  the  voters  depends 
upon  the  importance  of  the  nominations  which  are  to  be  made 
and  the  closeness  of  the  contest  between  the  several  candidates 
for  nomination.  When  a  close  contest  is  waged  for  an  important 
nomination,  the  interest  of  the  voters  is  much  greater  than  it 
commonly  was  in  .similar  cases  under  the  delegate  convention 
system.  But  contests  for  minor  places  on  the  state  ticket,  in- 
cluding high  judicial  offices,  and  for  minor  administrative  and 
judicial  offices  generally,  often  fail  to  arouse  any  lively  public 
interest.  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  such  a  position  as 
secretary  of  state  or  judge  of  a  circuit  court  has  ordinarily  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  to 
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think  about  his  candidacy  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  fonning  any 
intelligent  opinion  of  the  requirements  of  the  office  and  the  quali- 
fications of  the  various  candidates  for  nomination  thereto. 

The  unequal  development  of  popular  interest  in  nominations 
which  results  from  the  establishment  of  the  direct  primary  system 
has  had  important  consequences  upon  the  character  of  party 
leadership.  The  influence  of  the  regular  party  managers  or 
"machine"  upon  nominations  for  the  conspicuous  offices  has 
been  diminished,  for  "machine"  candidates  must  secure  the 
approval  of  the  rank  and  file,  expressed  directly  in  the  primary, 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  tend  to  encourage  independent 
candidates  to  repudiate  the  leadership  of  unworthy  "bosses." 
A  candidate  for  governor  or  United  States  senator,  fresh  from 
popular  endorsement  in  the  primary,  is  far  stronger  with  reference 
to  the  powers  of  the  "invisible  government"  than  a  candidate 
for  a  similar  position  nominated  under  the  convention  system 
could  ordinarily  have  been.  To  the  extent  that  the  offices 
for  which  nominations  are  sought  are  conspicuous,  the  effect 
of  the  direct  primary  is  to  establish  "visible"  party  leadership 
in  place  of  "invisible"  leadership.  But,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  many  of  the  offices  for  which  nominations  are  commonly 
made  in  the  direct  primary  are  not  conspicuous.  The  voters  are 
not  generally  interested  in  them,  or  well  informed  with  respect 
to  thdr  requirements  and  the  qualifications  of  those  who  seek 
them.  In  such  cases,  when  there  is  no  official  "state"  prepared 
by  the  regular  [larty  manners,  a  common  practice  is  for  a 
candidate  for  a  conspicuous  nomination  to  make  a  slate  of  his 
own  by  pooling  his  interests  with  those  of  the  candidates  for 
other  nominations  whose  cotiperation  is  likely  to  prove  most 
useful  Thus  the  result  of  the  primary  election,  so  far  as  those 
other  nominations  are  concerned,  is  likely  to  be  an  endorsement  of 
a  certain  slate-maker,  either  the  "machine"  or  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  most  conspicuous  nomination,  rather  than  of 
the  several  other  candidates  in  particular.  If  the  "machine 
slate"  is  endorsed,  the  primary  system  is  only  partially  success- 
ful in  sut»tituting  visible  for  invisible  party  leadership.  In 
either  case,  so-called  direct  nominations  are  much  less  direct 
in  fact  than  th^  may  be  made  to  appear. 

If  prinLary  nominations  for  all  offices  are  actually  direct,  the 
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results  may  be  even  less  satisfactory  than  when  they  only  appear 
to  be  direct.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  popular  election 
of  large  numbers  of  administrative  and  judicial  officers,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  professional  politician,  is  the  facility  it  affords 
for  placating  all  sections  of  a  heterogeneous  party  by  distributing 
the  minor  nominations  among  the  different  elements  within  the 
party.  But  Id  the  direct  primary  it  becomes  possible  for  any 
members  of  a  party  to  make  an  ajipeal  to  that  element  which  is 
most  numerous,  geographical,  radal,  or  religious,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  this  is  done  by  some  candidate  for  each  place  on  the 
ticket,  it  may  happen  that  all  the  successful  candidates  will 
represent  the  dominant  element  in  the  party.  Such  lack  of 
balance  in  the  party  ticket  may  lead  to  grave  dissatisfaction 
among  the  other  elements  within  the  party,  and  thereby  imperil 
the  integrity  of  party  loyalty  and  the  effectiveness  of  party  dis- 
cipline. This  menace  to  the  solidarity  of  party  organization  is 
much  more  serious  under  the  direct  primary  than  under  the  con- 
vention system,  for  ia  a  convention  the  delegates  can  easily 
select  candidates  for  the  minor  places  on  the  ticket  with  a  view 
to  their  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  ticket  as  a  whole.  More- 
over, an  active  direct  primary  campaign  seems  more  likely  to 
arouse  bitter  personal  enmities  than  a  campaign  for  convention 
delegates.  At  least  it  makes  such  enmities  better  known  to  the 
public,  and  hence  more  difficidt  to  settle  after  the  heat  of  the 
campaign.  The  results  upon  party  unity  in  the  ensuing  cam* 
paign  for  election  can  more  easily  be  unfortunate  than  under  the 
convention  system.  An  active  primary  campaign,  too,  is 
likely  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  issues  with  respect  to  which 
the  party  is  divided  than  upon  those  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
united.  Where  the  former  are  the  more  important,  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  the  former  may  not  be  the  more  im- 
portant Supporters  of  unsuccessful  candidates  for  nomination 
may  more  ea^y  than  under  the  convention  system  come  to 
undervalue  the  principles  upon  which  the  members  of  the  party 
are  agreed.  In  short,  the  direct  primary  system,  though  it 
greatly  increases  the  interest  of  voters  in  party  nominations,  at 
least  in  those  for  the  more  important  offices,  and  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent  increases  also  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  to  the  rank  and  file,  is  less  favorable  than  the 
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conventioa  system  to  the  maintenance  of  party  harmony,  and 
fxmsequently  to  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  bqiartisan  system. 

EFFECT  ON  PARTY  ORGANIZATION 

Moreover,  the  direct  primary  system,  in  its  prevailing  fonn, 
includes  not  only  the  direct  nomination  of  candidates,  but  also 
the  direct  election  of  party  committeemen.  Under  the  conven- 
tion system,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  most  important  com- 
mittees, particularly  the  state  central  committees,  were  chosen 
only  indirectly  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parties,  usually  through 
the  instrum^itality  of  the  omventions.  Where  the  system  of 
"invisible  government"  was  established,  the  convention  was 
more  likely  to  be  controlled  by  the  committee  than  the  committee 
by  the  convention.  The  only  committeemen  chosen  directly  by 
the  m^nbers  of  the  party  were  the  local  committeemen,  and  th^ 
were  dependent  for  their  positicms  not  only  upon  thdr  abilify  to 
control  thdr  districts  by  carrying  the  primaries  or  caucuses,  but 
also  upon  their  ability  to  obtfdn  "recognition"  by  their  superiors 
in  the  "organization."  District  leaders  as  a  rule  could  not  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  their  followers  unless  they  were  "  regular," 
and  they  could  not  indefinitely  maintain  their  regularity  unless 
tbey  also  enjoyed  the  confidents  of  their  superiors.  Thus  evoi 
the  local  committeemea,  since  they  could  not  serve  two  masters, 
tended  to  become  "organization"  men,  and  the  power  of  the 
"machine"  was  consolidated  from  top  to  bottom.  The  direct 
election  of  all  committeemen  profoundly  affects  this  internal 
relationship  of  the  "machine,"  for  it  makes  each  committeeman's 
title  to  office  as  good  as  any  other's.  It  is  no  longer  pos^ble  for 
any  one,  whether  a  local  or  central  committeonan,  to  challenge 
the  regularity  of  another.  All  are  equally  dependent  upon  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party,  and  equally  independent  of  one  an- 
other. The  result  is  to  decentralize  the  structure  of  party  or- 
ganization, and  thereby  to  diminish  the  power  of  unofficial  party 
managers  to  combat  the  enemies  of  party  harmony  by  the  time- 
honored  methods. 

The  effect  of  the  direct  primary  upon  the  relations  between 
cammitteemen  and  candidates  has  been  as  notable  as  its  effect 
upon  the  relations  between  the  different  orders  of  committeemen, 
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It  IS  the  duty  of  committeemeD  to  manage  election  campaigns  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  candidates,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  candidates 
to  work  for  the  success  of  the  party  as  a  whole.  In  other  words, 
it  is  necessary  that  candidates  ant^  committeemen  should  work 
together  in  harmony.  Under  many  primary  laws,  however, 
committeemen  do  not  take  office  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
following  their  election.  Consequently  they  do  not  manage  the 
campaigns  of  the  candidates  nominated  in  the  same  primaries 
in  which  they  are  elected,  unless  they  happen  to  be  chosen  to 
succeed  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  candidates  nominated 
at  a  direct  primary  find  the  party  machinery  in  the  hands  of 
committeemen  chosen  as  a  rule  not  less  than  two  years  before. 
Now  if  there  has  been  no  change  during  this  period  in  the  contrd 
of  the  party,  this  arrangement  may  not  prove  unsatisfactory, 
but  if  the  candidates  and  committeemen  who  carry  the  primaries 
are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  committeemen  who  carried  the 
preceding  primaries,  dissensions  will  arise.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  a  candidate  will  have  much  confidence  in  a  com- 
mittee whose  slate  perhaps  has  just  been  repudiated  in  the 
primary,  or  that  a  committee  wlU  be  zealous  in  support  of  a  candi- 
date who  has  just  smashed  the  official  slate.  Under  the  conven- 
tion system,  either  the  committeemen  were  responsible  to  the 
candidates  who  had  carried  the  convention,  or  the  candidates 
were  responsible  to  the  committeemen  who  bad  manipulated  it. 
Under  the  direct  primary  system  the  convention  can  no  longer 
serve  as  the  instrument  of  party  harmony,  and  ordinarily  noth- 
ing is  substituted  for  it.  Thus  the  direct  primary  may  be  the 
means  of  making  party  committeemen  more  responsible  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  parties  than  before,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  more 
or  less  serious  division  of  authority  between  the  several  orders 
of  committeemen  and  the  candidates.  In  other  words  it  tends 
to  disorganize  the  major  parties. 

The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  direct  primary  states 
indicates  that  the  new  syston  alone  will  not  prevent  the  control 
of  nominations  by  minorities.  Where  any  member  of  a  party 
may  contest  for  a  nomination,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
number  of  persons  from  so  doing,  and  in  general,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  most  important  nominations  are  likely  to  be 
sou^t  by  several  candidates.    Now  the  greater  the  number 
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of  candidates  for  a  nommatioa,  the  less  the  likelihood  that  any 
one  of  them  will  secure  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the 
primaiy.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  for  each  candidate  to 
seek  to  divide  the  potential  followiog  of  his  leading  opponent  by 
inducing  several  candidates  to  appeal  to  the  same  following. 
The  result  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  that  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  nomination  receives  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast.  This  in  itself  is  of  no  great  importance,  provided  that  the 
successful  candidate  is  not  a  person  to  whom  the  majority  of  the 
party  are  actually  opposed.  It  occasionally  happens,  however, 
that  there  is  a  definite  issue  between  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity of  a  party,  and  the  candidate  of  the  minority  wins  through 
the  division  of  the  majority  among  several  candidates.  In 
general,  the  candidate  favored  by  the  "machine"  has  a  big  ad- 
vantage over  his  competitors,  because  the  "machine"  is  generally 
the  most  adept  in  holding  its  following  together,  and  the  most 
efficient  in  getting  out  the  vote  in  the  primaries.  A  "good 
machine"  doubtless  will  ordinarily  not  intervene  in  the  primaries 
on  behalf  of  any  of  the  candidates,  at  least  not  on  behalf  of  those 
for  conspicuous  nominations,  but  will  remain  impartial  until 
after  the  nominations  have  been  made.  But  the  direct  primary 
was  not  introduced  on  account  of  "good  machines"  but  on  ac- 
count of  "bad  machines."  Where  no  great  issue  is  at  stake  in 
the  nominations,  and  the  questions  are  mainly  of  personality, 
the  "machine"  seems  generally  able  to  prepare  a  "slate," 
espedaliy  for  the  less  important  offices  filled  by  election  in  the 
state  at  large  and  in  the  unwieldier  sort  of  districts,  and  procure 
its  endorsement  in  the  primaries.  It  is  not  surpri^g  that  the 
direct  primary  has  not  been  the  instrument  of  any  general  over- 
throw of  the  established  leaders  in  the  major  parties. 

OTHER  EFFECTS  OF  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY 

Hie  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  direct  nomina- 
tions upon  the  character  of  the  candidates  actually  nominated 
for  public  of&ce  is  difficult  to  estimate.  During  the  compara- 
tively short  period  that  the  direct  primary  system  has  been  in 
general  operation,  the  political  situation  has  been  too  confused 
to  permit  the  discovery  of  any  definite  change  either  in  the  ability 
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or  in  the  moral  character  of  the  candidates  of  the  major  parties. 
In  a  few  states  the  introduction  of  the  state-wide  direct  primary 
was  followed  by  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  party  leaders, 
in  the  other  states  no  change  took  place.  Doubtless  some  men 
have  been  nominated  who  would  not  have  been  nominated  under 
the  former  system,  or  at  least  would  not  have  been  nominated  so 
easily,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  affirmed  that  the  type  of  man  who  is 
successful  in  politics  has  been  materiaUy  altered.  The  evidence 
is  clearer  with  req>ect  to  the  effect  of  the  direct  primary  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  men  nominated  and  elected  to  public  office, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  men  elected  to  the  more  conspicuous  offices, 
Hiese  men  seon  generally  to  display  more  initiative  in  office, 
'  more  independence  of  unofficial  party  leaders,  and  more  confi- 
dence in  the  support  of  public  opinion  than  similar  men  in  similar 
positions  were  wont  to  display  when  nominated  under  the  con- 
vention system.  Above  all  the  estabhshment  df  the  direct  pri- 
mary has  strengthened  the  position  of  the  governor  as  the  leader 
of  bis  party  and  thereby  tended  to  mate  party  leadership  more 
"visible"  and  hence  more  responsible.  Political  issues  have 
been  presented  more  directiy  to  the  members  of  the  several 
parties,  and  thus  the  whole  electorate  has  been  compelled  to 
think  more  continuously  and  more  accurately  about  public 
afiaiis.  The  minor  officeholders  are  at  least  less  dependent 
upon  unofficial  party  leadership  than  they  were  under  the  un- 
regulated convention  syston,  and  the  undue  influence  of  special 
interests  operating  through  secret  arrangements  with  professional 
party  managers  and  "bosses"  must  Ukewise  have  been  somewhat 
diminished. 

The  general  establishment  of  the  direct  primary  system  has 
thus  been  followed  by  notable  improvement  in  all  conditions 
with  respect  to  which  the  delegate  convention  system  had  be- 
come objectionable.'  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
all  the  credit  for  the  improvement  is  due  to  the  chajige  from  in- 
direct to  direct  nominations.  The  direct  primary  system  could 
not  be  established  without  the  adoption  also  of  many  of  the  re- 
forms suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the  convention  system. 
Direct  nominations  have  meant  the  holding  of  joint  primaries 
for  all  major  parties  on  a  uniform  primary  day  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  public  election  officials  in  accordance  with  rules  I^ 
down  by  law,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  ri^ts  of  partisans  in  general  and  particularly  of 
candidates  for  nominations.  They  have  meant  also  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  intermediate  conventions,  the  direct  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  state  conventions,  and  the  direct  election  of  all 
important  party  committeemen.  Finally,  they  have  meant 
the  extension  to  the  primaries  of  most  of  the  provisions  of  law 
intended  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  general  elections.  All 
these  reforms  could  have  been  adopted  without  the  abandon- 
ment (rf  the  delegate  convention  system,  had  the  party  managers 
and  bosses  consented;  and,  if  adopted,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced at  lestst  a  part  of  the' improvement  in  political  conditions 
which  has  actually  taken  place  since  the  introduction  of  the 
direct  primary.  Actually,  however,  the  whole  improvement  in 
the  conditions  under  which  nominations  are  made  is  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  voters  with  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
direct  nominations,  and  under  the  circumstances  such  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  not  unjustified. 

The  direct  primary  system,  nevertheless,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  imperfect  instrument  for  the  selection  of  partisan  candi- 
dates. In  the  first  place,  no  satisfactory  test  of  party  affiliation 
has  yet  been  devised.  The  true  purposes  and  motives  of  voters 
who  seek  recognition  as  members  of  a  particular  party  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  public  primary  officials  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  rigid  rules  of  law.  The  establishment  of  an 
official  party  enrolment,  based  on  the  declaration  of  the 
voter  at  primary  or  registration  day,  is  at  best  a  mechanical 
arrangement,  tending  to  prevent  honest  voters  from  changing 
their  affiliation  promptly  in  response  to  changes  in  their  pofitical 
opinions  or  in  the  nature  of  the  paramount  issues,  but  by  no 
means  ensuring  that  none  but  genuine  members  of  a  party  shall 
participate  in  the  maMng  of  its  nominations.  Indeed  in  locali- 
ties where  one  of  the  major  parties  dominates  the  local  political 
situation,  the  closed  primary  system  inevitably  fosters  an  un- 
natural concentration  of  voters  of  divergent  political  sympathies 
in  the  locally  dominant  party.  In  states  where  the  primary  of 
the  dominant  party  is  more  important  than  the  general  election, 
a  like  tendency  may  be  discovered,  and  in  all  states  there  is  a 
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more  or  less  general  impressioD  on  the  part  of  the  voters  that  the 
piimary  is  to  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  public  election 
rather  than  a  private  or  purely  partisan  affair.  Any  effective 
test  of  party  a^ation  or  system  of  enrolment  is  accordingly 
felt  to  be  an  interference  with  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  Where 
the  so-called  open  primary  has  been  estabhshed,  however,  the 
invasion  of  the  primaries  of  one  party  by  the  members  of  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  nomination  of  the  weakest 
candidates  may  easily  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  integrity 
of  party  nominations.  Where  several  candidates  are  contesting 
for  an  important  nomination  in  the  primary  of  one  party  and 
there  are  no  important  contests  for  nominations  in  the  primary 
of  the  other  party,  the  exercise  of  an  improper  influence  upon  the 
nominations  of  the  first  party  by  voters  who  do  not  expect  to 
support  its  candidates  at  the  ensuing  election  is  the  subject  of  not 
infrequent  complaints.  There  is  no  agreement  as  yet,  however, 
upon  the  proper  test  of  party  affiliation,  if  any,  and  no  decision 
has  been  reached  as  between  the  open  and  the  dosed  primary. 

FURTHER  REFORM  OF  NOMINATING  METHODS 

The  most  obvious  alternative  to  the  existing  partisan  primary 
systems  is  a  non-partisan  primary  system.  At  a  non-partisan 
primary  the  voter  is  free  to  choose  among  all  the  candidates  for 
any  nomination,  regardless  of  his  or  their  party  affiliations.  The 
two  candidates  receiving  the  greatest  and  second  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  respectively,  for  any  nomination  become  the  official 
candidates  for  the  office  at  the  ensuing  election.  No  party 
labels,  nor,  as  a  rule,  descriptions  of  any  sort,  are  printed  either 
on  the  primary  ballot  or  on  that  used  at  the  general  election. 
By  the  abolition  of  party  des^ations  on  the  primary  ballot, 
and  the  decision  at  a  second  election  between  Uie  two  leading 
candidates  at  the  primary,  the  state  can  avoid  many  of  the 
perplexing  questions  inseparable  from  the  attempt  to  regulate 
partisan  nominations  by  ^w.  It  becomes  unnecessary  to  define 
the  test  of  party  affiliation,  for  the  state  by  refuang  to  recognize 
party  designations  reHeves  itself  of  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  party  organizations.  Under  the 
non-partisan  primary  system,  voluntary  electoral  associations 
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may  still  ma^  their  nominations  before  the  primaries,  if  they 
wish,  but  control  of  the  nominating  machinery,  whatever  it 
may  be,  no  longer  carries  with  it  such  enormous  advantages  as 
under  the  former  delegate  convention  system  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  direct  primary.  Control  of  the  nominating 
machinery  under  the  delegate  convention  system,  as  formerly 
established,  carried  with  it  an  excessive  influence  upon  elections, 
because  the  electoral  system  was  a  plurality  electoral  system. 
The  non-partisan  primary  system  is  in  effect  a  majority  electoral 
system,  under  which  the  voter  has  two  votes,  a  first-choice  vote 
expressed  in  the  primary,  and  a  second-choice  vote  expressed  at 
the  ensuing  general  election.  In  case  the  votbr's  first  chdce  is 
one  of  the  two  leading  candidates  at  the  primary,  his  second 
choice  can  be  cast  and  counted  for  him  a^ain  at  the  final  election. 
Otherwise  he  is  free  to  make  a  second  choice  between  the  two 
candidates  most  generally  preferred  at  the  primary.  If  it  be 
provided  that  any  candidate  at  the  primary  who  receives  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  thereupon  be  declared  elected 
without  the  formality  of  a  second  election,  the  non-partisan 
primary  system  becomes  substantially  identical  with  the  majority 
electoral  system  established  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  and 
other  European  countries. 

There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  recent  primary  legislation  to 
reject  both  forms  of  the  partisan  primary  and  adopt  the  non- 
partisan primary.  This  tendency  first  appeared  in  connection 
with  municipal  elections.  The  separation  of  local  from  state 
and  national  issues  was  especially  desired  in  municipal  affairs 
and  the  abolition  of  party  designations,  which  were  mainly 
national  and  state  party  designations,  seemed  the  most  direct 
way  of  bringing  about  the  desired  separation.  The  non-partisan 
primary  was  first  applied  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  state 
office  in  connection  with  judicial  nominations.  The  briefest 
experience  with  the  direct  primary  made  it  evident  that  purely 
judicial  issues  had  no  place  in  ordinary  partisan  controversies, 
and  that  judges  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  procure  their 
nominations  by  partisan  appeals  on  issues  with  which  impartial 
judges  should  have  no  concern.  The  non-partisan  judicial 
primary  has  already  been  adopted  in  several  states.'    The  next 

n  Tear  Book  tor  1913,  p.  75- 
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stq)  in  the  development  of  the  non-partisan  primary  was  its 
extension  to  the  nomination  of  local  officers  other  than  those  in 
cities.  In  California  the  non-partisan  primary  system  was 
adopted  for  comity  nominations  in  1913.  In  Minoesota  the 
Qon-partisan  primary  system  was  apphed  to  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  the  state  legislature  in  1912,  and  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  system  to  the  selection  of  all  candidates  for  state 
office  would  seem  to  be  dependent  only  upon  the  more  general 
realization  that  purely  state  issues,  like  municipal  issues,  should 
be  separated  so  far  as  possible  from  those  pertaining  to  the 
nation.  In'  California  a  proposal  to  establish  the  non-partisan 
primary  system  for  all  nominations  except  those  for  President, 
United  States  senator,  and  congressman  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature  in  191 5,  but  was  rejected  by  the  voters  at  a  referendum 
election. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  state  should  either  protect  the 
purity  of  partisan  nominations  by  establishing  an  effective  test 
of  party  affiliation,  or  abandon  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  by  political  parties,  and  frankly  treat  the 
primary  as  a  preliminary  public  election.  The  so-called  open 
primaiy  is  a  hybrid  system  which  has  fewer  advantages  than 
either  the  closed  primary  or  the  non-partisan  primary,  and  most 
of  the  disadvantages  of  both.  The  closed  primary  is  the  least 
objectionable  to  party  leaders  and  "bosses"  because  it  is  least 
menacing  to  the  solidarity  of  party  organization.  The  non- 
partisan primary  would  be  most  favorable  to  the  influence  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  parties,  provided  the  ballot  were  "short" 
enough  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  party  label  as  a  guide 
to  intelligent  voting.  So  long,  however,  as  there  are  many  com- 
paratively unimportant,  or  at  least  incon^icuous,  offices  to  be 
filled  by  popular  election,  especially  in  unwieldy  or  highly 
artifidal  election  districts,  the  mere  voter  dares  not  dispense 
with  the  party  label  as  a  guide  through  themaze  of  meaningless 
names  on  the  ballot.'  The  reform  of  the  process  of  nomination, 
like  so  many  other  reforms  in  the  machinery  of  government, 
cannot  be  completed  by  itself  alone.  It  can  be  effectively  ac- 
comphshed  only  as  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  reform,  which 
shall  simplify  the  whole  process  of  election.  Such  a  general 
>  See  post,  ch.  vui. 
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schane  of  r^onn  in  its  turn  is  dc^iendent  upcHi  a  radical  recogani- 
zatioa  of  the  whole  structure  of  state  govenune&t. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  in  different  states  to 
diminish  the  evils  of  primary  nominations  by  minoritiea  of  the 
parties.  In  some  states  it  has  been  provided  that  no  nominatioD 
shall  be  made  by  less  than  some  q>ecified  portion  of  the  party, 
such  as  35  or  40  per  cent,  and  that  in  case  of  a  failure  to  nominate 
in  the  primary  tiie  n<Hmnation  shall  be  made  by  a  convention  or 
party  OHnmittee.  In  other  states  it  has  been  provided  that  in 
case  there  is  no  nomination  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  attending 
the  primary,  a  second  primary  shall  be  hdd,  at  which  the  members 
of  tiie  party  shall  choose  between  the  two  leading  candidates  at 
the  first.  This  ^stem,  which  in  effect  is  a  non-partisan  primary 
within  a  partisan  primary,  has  been  favored  in  several  southern 
states  where  the  Democratic  ncnnination  is  equivalent  to  election, 
and  where  accordingly  the  regulation  of  the  process  of  nomina- 
tion is  as  important  as  the  regulation  of  the  whole  electoral  sys- 
tem in  many  states.  In  a  few  states  provision  is  made  for  the 
expression  of  first  and  second  choice  votes  on  one  ballot  at  a 
single  primary.  Thus,  if  no  candidate  is  the  first  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  their  second  choices  may  be  ascertained 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  second  primary.  Where 
the  nomination  is  equivalent  to  election,  this  procedure  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  would  be  the  abolition  erf  the  primary  in 
many  states,  and  the  holding  of  a  single  non-partisan  election  at 
which  the  preference  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  a  preferential  ballot.  Such  a  non-partisan 
electoral  system,  avoiding  or  at  least  diminishing  the  evils  of 
plurality  elections  by  means  of  the  preferential  ballot,  would  be 
less  e^>ensive  to  the  state,  less  laborious  to  the  voter,  less  ex- 
hausting to  the  candidate,  and  less  demoralizing  to  the  party, 
than  any  primary  system  requiring  a  second  election  to  determine 
the  will  of  the  majority.'  Preferential  voting  in  itself  is  practi- 
cable enough.*  Whether  such  asystem  of  votingwoidd  be  feasible 
in  many  states  wotdd  depend  mainly  upon  the  feasibility  of 
other  reforms,  such  as  the  short  ballot. 

>  See  A.  N.  Hcdcombe,  "Direct  Primaries  and  the  Second  Ballot,"  in  AmeHeaH 
Politieai  Science  Reneai,  Nov.,  1911. 

*  See  descriptioii  of  Indiana  i^iect  primary  law  of  1915  in  AmtricoH  Ttar  Booh 
for  191S,  pp.  86-87. 
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FURTHER  REFORM  OF  PARTY  ORGANIZATION 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  direct  primary,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  practical  politidan,  is  its  tendency  to  dis- 
organize the  major  parties.  In  order  to  secure  a  contested 
nomination  a  candidate  must  build  up  a  more  or  less  ela-borate 
personal  organization.  Candidates  for  important  nominations 
in  extensive  districts,  such  as  a  gubernatorial  nomination  in  one 
of  the  larger  states,  must  build  up  elaborate  organizations,  or 
must  possess  a  well-organized  following,  if  they  are  to  have  much 
chance  of  success.  Once  nominated,  such  a  candidate  is  not  . 
unlikely  to  put  more  trust  in  his  personal  organization  than  in 
the  official  party  organization.  The  la.tter  may  indeed  have 
<^posed  his  candidacy,  unless  he  was  originally  the  "organiza- 
tion" candidate.  Thus,  one  consequence  of  the  direct  primary 
system  is  the  creation  of  numerous  personal  campaign  com- 
mittees, which  may  conduct  more  or  less  independent  campaigns, 
each  on  behalf  of  its  own  candidate,  even  after  the  primaries. 
The  authority  of  the  official  party  committees  is  thereby  im- 
paired and  the  solidarity  of  party  organization  undermined. 
Moreover,  for  reasons  already  pointed  out,  the  nature  of  the 
primary  campaign  is  such  as  to  foment  internal  dissensions 
within  a  party  to  a  greater  extent  than  campaigns  for  nomination 
under  the  convention  system,  and  to  make  the  subsequent  res- 
toratlon  of  party  harmony  more  difficult.  Finally,  as  has  also 
been  already  pointed  out,  the  direct  election  of  the  party  com- 
mittees in  the  primaries  tends  to  decentralize  the  organization 
of  the  major  parties.  The  effect  of  decentralization  is  to  f  adhtate 
independent  action  by  factions  within  a  party,  and  thus  to  render 
even  more  difficult  the  maintenance  of  party  unity  by  the  state 
leaders  or  "bosses."  In  short,  the  direct  primary  system,  at 
least  in  its  present  form,  tends  to  break  down  the  bipartisan  sys- 
tem in  state  politics.  Whether  the  direct  primary  can  be  so 
reformed  as  to  preserve  the  existing  degree  of  popular  control 
over  party  nominations,  whilst  removing  its  tendency  to  disrupt 
the  major  party  organizations,  is  therefore  a  question  that  must 
be  considered  before  final  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  the  pri- 
mary system  itself. 

The  disorganization  of  parties,  which  the  direct  primary  in  its 
present  form  seems  calculated  to  produce,  may  be  somewhat 
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relieved  I^  either  of  two  refonns.  One  is  the  appointment  of 
party  committeemea  after  the  primaries  by  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  nomination ;  the  other,  the  designation  of  candidates 
for  QtHnination  by  party  conmiitteemen  before  the  primaries, 
subject  to  responsibility  for  thdr  designations  at  the  primaries. 
The  former  course  might  seem  the  more  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  direct  nominations,  but  that  solution  of  the  problem  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact  that  in  each  district  there  are  ordinarily 
so  many  candidates  on  the  ballot  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  them  all  to  join  in  the  appointment  of  committeemen,  and 
unfair  to  leave  such  appointments  to  any  one  of  them.  The 
other  solution  implies  the  legal  recognition  of  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  regular  annmittees  to  make  official  "slates"  for 
the  guidance  of  the  voters  at  the  primaries  and  to  retire  from 
office  at  once  in  case  their  "slates"  are  repudiated.  This  was 
substantially  the  plan  advocated  by  Governor  Hu^es  of  New 
York  in  1910.  Tliis  plan,  as  finally  adopted,  was  so  modified 
as  to  give  the  candidates  for  nomination  designated  by  the 
committees  a  preferential  position  on  the  ballot  and  the  ezdusive 
use  of  the  party  emblem.  These  artificial  advantages,  combined 
with  the  advantages  naturally  enjoyed  in  the  primaries  by  the 
candidates  favored  by  the  "organization,"  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  break  the  offidal  "slates,"  and  assured  the  regular 
party  managers  almost  as  effective  control  of  nominations  as 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  convention  system.  Though  this 
plan,  as  adopted,  disappointed  its  advocates,  the  principle  would 
seem  to  be  sound  that  harmony  must  exist  between  candidates 
and  committeemen.  There  is  no  assurance  that  such  harmony 
will  exist  where  both  are  chosen  independentiy  at  the  primaries, 
the  committeemen  generally  two  years  in  advance  of  the  candi- 
dates. If  it  be  thou^t  unwise  to  secure  harmony  by  authorizing 
committeemen  to  de^gnate  "slates"  under  suitable  restrictions, 
then  some  procedure  should  be  devised  by  which  candidates  may 
designate  committeemen.  Such  procedure  could  be  devised  more 
easily,  if  the  number  of  offices  filled  by  election  were  not  so  great. 
The  necessity  of  improving  the  forms  of  party  organization,  if 
the  system  of  direct  nominations  is  to  be  made  more  satisfactory, 
constitutes  one  of  the  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  electoral 
r^oim  known  as  the  short  ballot. 
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None  of  the  plans  for  party  reorganizaUon  hitherto  tried  has 
Iterated  in  a  satisfactory  manner,'  and  the  problem  of  the 
proper  relation  between  candidates  and  permanent  officers  can- 
not yet  be  regarded  as  solved.  Apparently  popular  cvatr^l  of  the 
nconinating  process  cannot  be  secured  except  by  some  means  no 
less  menacing  to  the  solidarity  of  the  major  party  organizations 
than  the  existing  direct  primary.  At  all  events  the  tendency  of 
recent  legislation  with  reference  to  nominations  seems  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  further  weakening  of  the  major  pari?  organiza- 
tions. Neither  the  growing  dislike  of  the  closed  primary  nor  the 
growing  dislike  of  minority  nominations  augurs  well  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  bipartisan  system  in  its  traditional  form  and 
vigor.  The  direct  primary  in  its  present  form  seems  unlikely  to 
give  permanent  satisfaction,  and  yet  no  plans  of  further  reform 
are  in  sight  except  such  as  threaten  even  more  seriously  the 
solidarity  of  the  major  parties.  In  sh#rt,  the  judgment  to  be 
pronounced  upon  the  direct  primary  system  itself  seems  finally 
to  depend  upon  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  upon  the  bi- 
partisan system  in  state  politics.  If  the  bipartisan  system  be 
on  the  whole  a  necessary  and  proper  instrument  for  render- 
ing more  effective  popular  control  over  governmental  agencies, 
as  its  advocates  contend,  then  further  changes  in  the  direct 
primary  should  be  made  with  a  view  primarily  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  major  party  organizations.  Such  changes  would  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  direction  of  a  restoration  of  power  to  the  conven- 
tions. But  if  the  bipartisan  system  be  on  the  whole  an  impedi- 
ment to  an  effective  popular  control  of  governmental  agencies, 
then  the  primary  should  be  further  developed  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  Whether  the  bipartisan  system  should  be 
further  fortified,  or  further  undermined,  is  a  question  that  can- 
not be  answered  without  further  consideration  of  its  effects  upon 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

■  See  foT  deacripdona  of  novel  plans  of  party  otgaiuza,ti(m  adopted  ]o  C<4orado 
and  South  Dakota,  The  American  Ytar  Book  for  1911,  pp.  60-61. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  COIfDVCT  OF  ELBCTIOHS 

The  first  step  in  the  conduct  of  elections  is  the  preparation  of 
the  ballot.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Australian  or  official 
ballot,  the  ballot  was  theoretically  prepared  by  each  voter  for 
himself.  Actually  it  was  in  most  cases  prepared  for  the  voter 
by  his  local  party  managers.  There  was  ordinarily  a  separate 
form  of  ballot,  therefore,  for  each  local  electoral  district  and  for 
each  political  party.  Hie  ballots  were  generally  distributed 
at  the  polls  by  party  officiab,  and  were  publicly  dropped  into 
the  ballot  bokes  by  the  voters.  Such  a  system  was  ruinous  to 
the  independence  of  the  voters  and  the  honesty  of  elections.  The 
independent  voter  was  first  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  preparing 
his  own  ballot.  He  was  then  compelled  to  disclose  his  inde- 
pendence to  an  unsympathetic  world.  Intimidation  by  the 
exercise  of  economic  or  social  pressure  was  thus  made  easy. 
Bribery  was  also  made  easy,  for  the  party  worker  could  always 
know  whether  or  not  a  purchased  vote  was  actually  delivered. 

THE  OFFICIAL  BALLOT 

The  introduction  of  the  official  ballot  brou^t  about  an  enor- 
mous improvement  in  the  conduct  of  elections.  As  originally 
employed  in  Australia,  the  official  ballot  contained  the  printed 
names,  with  addresses  but  without  party  designations,  of  all 
avowed  candidates  for  the  office  to  be  filled  at  the  election,  to- 
gether with  a  blank  space  in  which  the  voter  might  write  in  any 
other  name  for  which  he  might  wish  to  vote.  These  ballots  were 
prepared  and  distributed  by  public  officials  and  marked  by  the 
voters  in  secret.  The  Australian  ballot  was  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  in  1872,  and  thus  brought  to  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  Americans.    Beginning  in  1888,  it  was  rapidly  introduced 
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in  the  United  States,  and  now  exists  io  some  fonn  in  forty-four 
states.  In  all  these  states,  however,  the  official  ballot  has  lost 
its  original  Australian  simplicity.  The  practice  of  holding  a 
multitude  of  elections  simultaneously  and  of  nominating  party 
tickets  of  candidates  for  all  elective  offices  makes  the  American 
ballot  much  longer  than  the  Australian  or  English.  It  becomes  a 
"blanket"  ballot.  Nevertheless,  here  as  abroad,  the  independent 
voter  has  been  protected  by  its  introduction.  Intimidation  and 
bribery  have  been  made  more  difficult.  The  temptation  to  the 
corrupt  use  of  money  has  been  dimuiished.  A  heavy  item  in  the 
cost  of  running  for  office  has  been  eliminated.  Probably  no 
reform  in  electoral  technique  has  worked  a  greater  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  elections  than  the  official  ballot. 

The  extent  of  the  improvement,  however,  has  depended  upon 
the  form  of  the  official  ballot.  The  first  form,  originally  intro- 
duced in  1888  in  Massachusetts,  contains  the  names  of  all  the 
candidates  for  each  office  separately,  arranged  generally  in  alpha- 
betic order.  The  groups  of  candidates  for  the  several  offices 
are  arranged  according  to  the  supposed  importance  of  the  offices. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  voters  in  identifying  the  candidates  of 
their  choice,  the  name  of  each  candidate  is  followed  by  the  name 
of  the  party  by  which  the  candidate  was  nominated.  In  order 
to  vote  such  a  ballot,  it  is  necessary  for  the  voter  to  place  a  cross- 
mark  in  the  square  opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  whom 
he  wishes  his  ballot  to  be  counted.  Thus,  the  use  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts ballot  involves  the  making  of  a  separate  mark  for  each 
office  for  which  the  voter  has  a  dioice  among  the  candidates. 
Since  it  will  take  an  equal  length  of  time  to  vote  a  "strait" 
ticket,  that  is,  for  all  the  candidates  of  any  one  party,  and  a 
"split"  ticket,  that  is,  for  candidates  of  different  parties  for 
different  offices,  a  party  watcher  at  the  polls  cannot  ascertain 
by  the  length  of  time  the  voter  is  occupied  in  marking  his  ballot 
whether  he  is  "regular"  or  votes  independently.  TTie  Massa- 
chusetts ballot,  therefore,  is  the  form  most  favorable  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  voter  and  the  honesty  of  elections.  Moreover, 
such  a  ballot  cannot  be  voted  at  aU  by  an  illiterate  voter  without 
the  aid  of  some  mechanical  device  prepared  in  advance  which  will 
enable  him  to  locate  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  whom  he 
wishes  to  vote  by  their  position  upon  the  printed  ballot     In 
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practice,  therefore,  the  introductioii  of  the  Massachusetts  ballot 
is  almost  equivalent  in  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  literacy 
test  for  the  suffrage. 

The  second  form  of  the  official  ballot,  commonly  called  the 
New  York  ballot,  though  discarded  in  New  York  in  favor  of  the 
Massachusetts  baUot  in  1913,  differs  from  the  latter  in  two  im- 
portant respects.  In  the  first  place,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
are  arranged  on  the  ballot  according  to  the  parties  by  which 
th^  are  nominated  instead  of  according  to  the  offices  for  which 
they  are  nominated.  The  candidates  of  each  party  appear  in  a 
vertical  colmnn,  and  the  several  party  columns  usually  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  party  importance,  measured  by  the  party 
vote  at  the  last  preceding  election.  Secondly,  at  the  h^id  of 
each  column,  usually  just  above  the  name  of  the  party,  appears 
a  square  or  circle,  sunnounted  by  a  party  emblem.  In  order 
to  vote  a  "straight"  ticket  by  means  of  such  a  ballot  it  is  neces- 
sary merely  to  place  a  single  mark  in  the  party  square  or  circle 
at  the  head  of  tiie  party  column.  The  illiterate  voter  is  enabled 
to  place  his  mark  properly  by  the  presence  of  the  emblem,  an 
ea^e,  or  a  rooster,  or  a  star,  or  a  fountain,  or  a  flaming  torch,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  he  readily  leams  to  recognize.  To  vote 
a  "split"  ticket  it  is  generally  necessary  to  mark  a  cross  opposite 
the  name  of  each  candidate  for  whom  the  voter  wishes  his 
ballot  to  be  counted,  even  if  all  but  one  are  members  of  the  same 
party.  Where  the  ballot  contains  the  names  of  candidates  for 
a  large  number  of  offices,  for  example,  forty-five  in  Cuyahoga 
County  (Cleveland),  Ohio,  in  1908  (not  coxmting  twenty-three 
presidential  electors),  it  takes  much  more  time  and  effort  to 
vote  independently  than  to  vote  a  regular  party  ticket.  This 
tends  to  discourage  independent  voting,  and  ^so  to  disclose 
to  party  watchers  the  identity  of  the  independent  voters.  More- 
over, it  is  ordinarily  impossible  for  the  illiterate  voter  to  vote  any- 
thing but  a  straight  ticket.  The  New  York  form  of  ballot  is 
obviously  more  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  party  politi- 
cian, and  probably  for  that  reason  was  more  widely  adopted  than 
the  original  Massachusetts  form.^     Whetha  it  is  also  more  de- 

>  At  the  dose  of  19TI  the  New  Yoik  ballot  existed  in  17  states,  tlie  Massachu- 
setts baUot  in  is-  Since  then  a  tew  states  have  changed  from  the  New  York  to  the 
Massachusetts  plan,  notably  New  York  herself.    The  Massachusetts  ballot  is  some- 
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sirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  however,  depends  upon 
other  considerations. 


MASSACHUSETTS  V.  NEW  YORK  BAUX)T 

The  original  advocates  of  ballot-reform  in  the  United  States  > 
preferred  the  Massachusetts  form  of  the  ballot.  This  preference 
was  based  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  Massachusetts  ballot 
more  closely  resembled  the  Australian  model,  but  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  its  use  would  make  it  as  easy  to  vote  a  "split" 
as  a  "straight"  ticket,  and  would  thereby  tend  to  encoura^ 
indq>endent  voting.  This  argument  assumed  that  the  habit  of 
party  regularity  ought  not  to  be  artificially  stimulated.  There 
was  some  foundation  for  such  an  assumption.  One  of  the  most 
gifted  critics  of  American  politics,  writing  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Australian  ballot,  observed  with  reference  to 
the  two  major  parties :  "  Neither  party  has,  as  a  party,  .  .  .  any 
clean-cut  principles,  any  distinctive  tenets.  Both  have  tradi- 
rions.  Both  claim  to  have  tendencies.  Both  have  certainly  war 
cries,  organizations,  interests,  enlisted  in  their  support.  But 
those  intraests  are  in  the  main  the  interests  of  getting  or  keeping 
the  patronage  of  the  government.  Tenets  or  policies,  points  of 
political  doctrine  and  points  of  political  practice,  have  all  but 
vanished.  They  have  not  been  thrown  away,  but  have  been 
stripped  away  by  time  and  the  progress  of  events,  fulfilling  some 
pohdes,  blotting  out  others.  All  has  been  lost,  except  office 
or  the  hope  of  it."  *  If  it  were  true  that  the  major  parties  are  so 
unprincipled  as  this,  the  case  against  anything  tending  to  stimu- 
late the  habit  of  party  regularity  would  se^n  to  be  well  founded. 
Bryce's  pessimistic  view,  however,  sounds  strangely  similar  to 
that  penned  by  another  gifted  critic  of  American  poUtics,  a  half- 
century  earlier,  and  already  quoted  in  these  pages.'    Yet  history, 

times  modified  by  the  addition  of  party  sqiurea  or  drdes,  as  in  Pemuylvaiiia,  and 
the  New  York  b^ot  by  the  elimination  of  the  game,  as  in  Iowa.  The  ^ect  of  these 
modifications  is  to  make  the  ballot  ia  each  case  more  like  the  other  pure  form  than 
is  the  other  modified  form. 

>  See  J.  H.  Wigmore,  Tht  Australian  Battot, 

'  James  Bryce,  Tke  Ammcan  CommomMoM,  pt  iii.  The  Fu^  System,  di.  54, 
The  Parties  of  To^lay. 

'  See  ante,  Chap,  iv,  p.  100. 
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as  Bryce  himself  knew,  had  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  De  Tocque- 
ville's  analysis  of  the  party  system,  for  Bryce  admits  that  the 
parties  at  least  had  traditions.  While  De  Tocqueville  was  in  the 
act  of  writing,  the  Jacksonian  Democracy  was  engaged  in 
hammering  out  a  distinctive  policy  which  served  it  well  for  a 
generation :  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  internal  improvements  at  state,  not  at  federal, 
expense,  an  independent  treasury  and  a  severance  of  relations 
between  the  government  and  the  banks,  and  no  interference  by 
Congress  with  the  domestic  insritutions  of  the  states.  So  like- 
wise, while  Bryce  was  penning  his  strictures  of  the  American 
party  system,  the  campaign  of  1888  was  taking  shape.  This 
was  to  end  in  the  effective  control  by  the  Republicans  of  all 
branches  of  the  federal  government  for  the  first  time  in  half,'  a 
goieration,  and  in  the  enactment  of  a  series  of  measures  reflecting 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  dominant  party.  But  it  is  easier 
for  the  criric  to  rect^nize  established  traditions  —  for  unless  they 
were  generally  recognized  they  would  not  be  traditions  —  than 
to  discern  those  that  are  in  the  process  of  making.  Mariners  on 
the  high  seas  cannot  discern  whether  the  tide  is  rising  or  falling, 
yet  it  continually  rises  and  falls.  When  the  facts  of  party  history 
are  placed  in  their  proper  perspective,  the  case  against  the  habit 
of  party  regularity  does  not  seem  so  clear,  at  least  so  far  as  candi- 
dates for  federal  o&ce  are  concerned.  The  vindication  of  na- 
tional party  organizations  against  the  charge  of  lack  of  principle, 
however,  does  not  of  itself  vindicate  the  use  of  national  party 
designations  by  candidates  for  state  and  local  office. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  New  York  ballot,  nevertheless, 
are  not  without  some  weight.  In  the  first  place,  under  existing 
conditions  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  ordinarily  prefer  to 
vote  a  "straight"  rather  than  a  "split"  ticket.  This  preference 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  election  returns  of  the  states  which 
possess  the  Massachusetts  ballot.  Now  the  form  of  ballot  which 
is  most  convenient  for  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  b  the  one 
which  ought  to  be  used,  other  things  being  equal.  Secondly, 
under  existing  conditions  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  need 
some  assistance  in  the  task  of  voting.  This  need  is  recognized 
even  by  the  advocates  of  the  Massachusetts  ballot,  for  that  form, 
like  the  New  York  form,  is  arranged  to  show  the  party  affiliation 
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of  each  candidate  whose  name  is  printed  on  the  ballot.  Both 
forms  of  ballot,  therefore,  tend  to  stimulate  the  habit  of  party 
regularity,  though  doubtless  the  New  York  form  does  so  to  a 
greater  degree.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is  necessary  tO 
affix  a  party  label  to  each  candidate,  for  without  the  label  the 
voter  would  often  be  at  a  loss  how  to  mark  his  ballot.  At  every 
general  election  there  are  so  many  obscure  candidates  for  so  many 
inconspicuous  offices  that  few  voters  can  form  a  personal  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  all  of  them.'  Now  if  the 
form  of  the  ballot  is  to  correspond  to  the  needs  of  the  existing 
electoral  system  and  to  the  facts  of  human  nature,  the  voter  must 
be  enabled  to  make  his  ballot  count  in  the  main  as  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  some  political  party,  which  selects  his  candidates  for 
him,  rather  than  in  the  particular  candidates  themselves.  These 
for  the  most  part  he  would  try  in  vain  to  select  for  himself,  if 
he  were  left  wholly  to  his  own  knowledge  for  a  guide.  But  if 
the  voter  is  really  in  most  instances  indicating  his  choice  between 
parties  rather  than  between  candidates,  why  compel  him  to  go 
throu^  the  motions  of  marking  a  cross  against  the  name  of  a 
candidate  for  each  office,  when  one  mark  might  serve  equally 
well?  If  other  things  were  equal,  particularly  if  the  time  re- 
quired to  vote  a  "straight"  and  "split"  ticket  were  the  same, 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  New  York  form  of  ballot  would  be  strong. 
The  chief  criticism  of  the  form  of  the  official  ballot  applies  to 
both  the  prevailing  forms  alike.    It  is  that  the  state,  which 

'  The  Cuyahoga  County  (Cleveland),  Ohio,  ballot,  already  referred  to,  for 
example,  contains  the  names  ot  the  candidates  of  seven  different  paxtiea  tor  the 
following  offices  (in  addition  to  twenty-three  presidential  electors  each) :  govonor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  state,  treasurer  of  state,  attor- 
ney-general, commissioner  of  common  schools,  two  members  of  board  of  public 
works,  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  dairy  and  food 
conmusaioneT,  representative  in  Congress,  judge  of  the  drcuit  court,  four  judges 
of  the  court  of  a>mmon  pleas,  three  state  senators,  eleven  representatives  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Ohio,  judge  of  probate  court,  sheriff,  county  auditor,  clerk 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  three  members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
county  treasurer,  county  prosecuting  attorney,  county  recorder,  county  surveyor, 
and  coroner.  Fortunately  not  all  the  parties  made  nominations  for  all  the  offices, 
but  enough  nominarions  were  made  to  bring  the  total  number  of  names  (exclusive 
of  the  candidates  for  presidential  elector)  to  nearly  250.  Without  the  guidance 
of  the  party  label  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  few  voters  would  have  been  able  to  in- 
dicate their  choice  for  every  office  on  that  ballot,  and  that  many  voters  would 
have  been  practically  disfranchised  with  respect  to  most  of  the  forty-five  dectiont 
for  which,  in  addition  to  the  presidentif^  election,  that  ballot  was  made  to  serve. 
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compels  the  voter  to  rely  so  largely  on  the  party  label  as  a  guide 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  ballot,  does  so  little  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  label.  At  most  the  primary  and  ballot  laws 
of  the  several  states  ensure  nothing  more  than  that  the  label  is 
borne  by  candidates  whose  nomination  is  "regular"  in  form. 
Concerning  the  substance  of  their  creed  and  the  purposes  of  their 
candidacy  the  official  party  label  signifies  little  or  nothing,  eic^t 
in  the  case  of  presidential  electors.  Congressmen  may  be 
nominated  in  districts  where  the  majority  of  the  party  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  policies  professed  by  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates in  the  national  convention.  Under  most  primary  and 
ballot  laws  they  are  nevertheless  as  much  entitled  to  the  party 
label  as  the  candidate  for  president  himself.  Likewise  in  the 
case  of  candidates  for  state  office  the  legal  right  to  the  party  label 
may  indicate  little  or  nothing  with  respect  to  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  candidate.  Federal  and  state  governments 
alike  operate  directly  upon  the  people,  through  their  own  agents, 
and  the  principles  to  which  a  party  professes  allegiance  in  the 
nation  at  large  need  have  no  connection  with  those  which  it 
undertakes  to  advance  in  a  particular  state. 

In  most  states  which  have  established  the  direct  primary, 
special  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  for  the  formulation  of 
the  party  issues  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  party.  The  state  platforms  are  usually  adopted  by  con- 
ventions or  party  councils  in  which  the  candidates  for  office 
who  have  been  successful  at  the  primaries  are  expected  to  wield 
the  chief  influence.  But  platforms  as  a  rule  actually  reflect  the 
principles  and  purposes  appropriate  to  candidates  for  political 
offices ;  that  is,  offices  through  which  policies  are  to  be  executed 
with  respect  to  which  the  voters  may  be  expected  to  have  opinions 
of  their  own.  Many  of  the  offices  for  which  partisan  candidates 
are  nominated  do  not  fall  within  this  category.'    A  state  con- 

'  For  example,  of  the  forty-five  offices,  ezdusive  of  presidential  electors,  which 
the  votets  of  Cuyabc^a  County  (Oeveload),  Ohio,  were  required  to  fill  or  hdp  fill 
by  election  in  1908,  the  foUowiiig  were  hardly  appropriate  for  adnunistration  iqxm 
either  Dational  or  state  party  lines :  coroner,  county  surveyor,  county  recorder, 
county  prosecuting  attorney,  county  treasurer,  county  conimissioners,  clerk  ai  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  county  auditor,  sheriff,  judge  of  probate  court,  judges  of 
court  ot  common  pleas,  judge  of  circuit  court,  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  clerk 
of  supreme  court,  judges  of  supreme  court,  membeis  of  board  of  public  works,  com- 
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veation  or  council,  meeting  todraft  a  platfonn  for  a  state  cam- 
paign, ordinarily  reflects  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  party  nomination  for  governor.  That 
these  principles  and  purposes  are  not  always  the  same  as  those  of 
themost  conspicuous  party  candidate,  the  candidate  for  president, 
is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  a  state  occasionally  chooses  presi- 
dential electors  of  one  party  and  at  the  same  time  a  governor  of 
another  party.  In  states  with  the  New  York  ballot,  such  as  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  this  has  not  happened  so  frequently  as 
in  states  with  the  Massachusetts  ballot,  such  as  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  but  it  has  happened  often  enough  to 
indicate  that  the  same  party  label  may  mean  different  things  as 
applied  to  candidates  for  different  offices  on  the  same  ballot. 
It  may  also  mean  nothing  at  all,  except  that  a  nonunation  is 
"regular"  in  form.  The  meaninglessness  of  the  national  party 
label  in  state  and  local  politics  is  most  conspicuously  revealed 
in  the  cases,  not  infrequent,  of  candidates  who  secure  in  the 
"regular"  maimer  the  nominations  of  both  major  parties  for  the 
same  office. 

The  use  of  the  party  label  on  the  official  ballot  may  be  indis- 
pensable when  forty-five  offices  are  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  at 
one  operation,  but  under  existing  conditions  it  is  nevertheless 
objectionable.  Either  the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  elec- 
tion at  any  one  time  should  be  so  reduced  that  the  voters  can 
manage  the  operation  without  the  use  of  a  label,  or  the  state 
should  supplement  the  label  with  such  other  information  con- 
cernit^  the  candidates  for  election  as  will  enable  the  voters  to 
know  in  each  case  what  stands  behind  the  label.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  the  form  of  the  ballot,  but  the  system  of  filling  so  many 
and  so  diverse  offices  at  the  same  time  without  proper  provision  . 
for  informing  the  voters  concerning  the  character  and  purposes 
of  the  sevend  candidates,  thereby  making  the  habit  of  party 
regularity  indispensable,  that  is  fundamentally  at  fault.  The 
full  advantages  of  the  official  ballot  will  not  be  realized  until 
either  party  designations  can  be  aboHshed  without  confusion 
to  the  voter,  or  the  state  can  undertake  to  furnish  the  voter  not 
only  with  the  party  designation  of  each  candidate,  but  also  with 
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a  sepsirate  statement  of  the  principles  and  purposes  professed  by 
each.  In  other  words,  the  further  improvement  of  the  form  of 
the  ballot  involves  either  the  further  reform  of  the  general 
structure  of  state  government  or  a  radical  change  in  the  methods 
of  conducting  political  campa^ns. 

ACTUAL  CONDUCT  OF  ELECTIONS 

Hie  further  steps  in  the  conduct  of  elections  are  the  casting 
and  counting  of  the  ballots,  and  the  canvass  and  declaration  of 
the  returns.  Originally  these  duties  were  placed  upon  the  regular 
local  and  state  officials,  and  seem  to  have  been  performed  Id  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner.  With  the  growth  of  party  spirit, 
however,  the  original  system  became  less  satisfactory.  Local 
officials  were  not  unlikely  to  belong  to  one  party.  Under  such 
drcmnstances,  even  if  honest  men,  they  were  subject  to  the  temp- 
tation to  favor  the  candidates  of  their  own  party  in  the  decision 
of  questions  involving  the  exercise  of  administrative  discretion, 
such  as  the  right  of  a  challenged  voter  to  cast  his  ballot,  or  the 
validity  of  a  ballot  prepared  or  marked  in  an  irregular  manner. 
Prior  to  the  registration  of  yot;(;rs  and  thp  adoption  of  the  official 
ballot,  the  piuity  of  electionsdepended  in  no  small  part  on  the  exer- 
cise of  a  wise  discretion  by  the  officials  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  elections,  and  the  records  are  filled  with  contested  election 
cases  in  which  party  spirit  clearly  got  the  better  of  discretion.  If 
the  local  officials  were  not  honest,  particularly  if  they  were 
supported  by  a  majority  or  a  well-organized  minority  of  the  local 
electorate,  there  was  almost  no  limit  to  their  power  to  prevent 
a  free  ballot,  a  fair  count,  and  a  full  return.  TTius  the  notorious 
Boss  Tweed  of  New  York  City  is  reported  to  have  said:  "I 
don't  care  who  does  the  voting,  so  long  as  I  do  the  counting." 

The  conduct  of  elections  has  been  improved  by  the  application 
of  two  principles :  publicity,  and  bipartisanship.  First,  all 
political  parties,  in  some  cases,  all  candidates,  are  now  generally 
authorized  to  be  represented  at  the  polls  by  watchers.  The 
watchers  are  entitled  to  see  everything  that  Is  done  by  the  elec- 
tion officials,  both  at  the  casting  and  at  the  counting  of  the 
ballots.  The  canvassing  of  the  returns  from  the  several  election 
districts  and  the  declaration  of  the  results  is  also  generally  done 
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by  the  officials  charged  with  those  duties  m  the  presence  of 
watchers  or  of  the  public  at  large.  Provision  is  generally  made 
for  the  public  inspection  of  ballot  boxes  at  the  opening  of  the 
polls,  for  the  security  of  the  ballots  before  and  after  the  count, 
and  for  an  official  recount  at  the  request  of  any  candidate.  If 
the  count  is  correctly  and  publicly  made,  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  further  error  in  the  canvass  of  the  returns  and  declara- 
tion of  the  results.  Secondly,  instead  of  leaving  the  conduct  of 
elections  to  the  regular  local  officials,  special  election  officials 
are  now  commonly  provided  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  the 
two  major  parties  will  be  equally  represented.  The  appoint- 
ments of  election  officials,  though  generally  made  by  the  regular 
local  officials,  are  made  from  the  party  lists,  not  infrequently 
from  nominations  by  the  local  party  committees.  Election 
judges  and  clerks  act  in  pairs,  one  of  each  pair  belonging  to  each 
of  the  major  parties.  Thus  the  two  parties  are  enabled  to  check 
and  balance  one  another  in  the  conduct  of  elections.  So  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  public  coincide  with  the  interests  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  major  party  organizations,  the  system  works 
well. 

The  system  of  bipartisan  control  breaks  down  at  the  point 
where  the  interests  of  the  major  party  organizations  cease  to 
coincide  with  those  of  the  public.  So  far  as  the  pubUc  is 
interested  in  minor  parties,  the  system  is  defective,  though  not 
seriously  so  in  cases  where  the  minor  parties  can  aSord  to  maintain 
their  legal  quota  of  watchers.  The  system  is  more  seriously 
defective  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  elections  at  which  measures, 
not  men,  are  at  stake,  especially  in  cases  where  both  major  parties 
are  interested  in  the  adoption  or  defeat  of  the  same  measures. 
Most  states  make  no  provision  for  watchers  in  behalf  of  measures 
which  may  be  submitted  to  the  electorate,  and  where  provision 
is  made  it  is  not  always  easy  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  such 
cases  the  party  machines  may  conspire  to  falsify  the  counting  or 
return  of  the  ballots  without  much  risk  of  detection,  or  at  least 
of  conviction  for  any  crime.  This  was  done,  for  example,  in 
Michigan  in  igi2,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment, 
in  certain  election  districts,  notably  in  Detroit.  Likewise  when 
the  interests  of  the  two  machines  are  identical  with  respect  to 
candidates  for  election,  the  possibility  of  collusion  and  fraud 
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is  never  absent  under  the  bipartisan  system  of  control.  In  the 
main,  however,  elections  are  now  honestly  conducted,  or  may  be 
honestly  conducted,  if  the  public  will  take  the  trouble  to  enforce 
their  rights  under  the  laws,  especially  their  right  to  know  who  is 
registered  and  how  the  votes  are  cast  and  counted.  If  the  public, 
however,  leave  the  protection  of  their  interests  to  the  major  party 
organizations,  they  cannot  expect  their  interests  to  be  better 
protected  than  the  interests  of  the  major  parties  themselves. 
In  short,  the  principal  imperfections  in  the  election  machinery 
to-day  are  the  consequences  of  the  imperfection  of  the  bipartisan 
political  system.  In  general,  the  conduct  of  elections  is  now 
much  more  honest  than  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Serious  faults  in  the  contemporary  electoral  process  are  more 
manifest  in  comiection  with  the  registration  of  the  voters  and 
the  conduct  of  campaigns  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  elections 
themselves. 

REGISTRATION 

All  states  provide,  either  in  the  constituticm  or  by  statute,  that 
a  list  of  qualified  voters  be  prepared  to  serve  as  the  evidence  of 
the  voters'  right  to  vote  when  they  appear  at  the  polls  on  election 
day.  There  are  two  principal  methods  of  preparing  the  Ust  of 
qualified  voters.  Under  the  older  method,  wMch  still  obtains 
in  a  half  dozen  states,  the  list  of  qualified  voters  is  prepared  by 
the  selectmen,  as  in  Vermont,  or  by  the  poll-tax  collectors,  as  in 
Arkansas,  or  by  some  similar  body  of  local  officers.  The  newer 
method,  first  introduced  in  New  York  and  California  in  1866,  and 
adc^ted  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  more  than  forty  of  the 
states,  is  the  method  of  personal  registration.  The  prospective 
voter  is  required  to  visit  the  registrars  of  voters  in  person,  and 
establish  his  right  to  vote  by  producing  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  possession  of  the  legal  requirements.  In  a  few  states  and  in 
most  large  cities  personal  registration  is  required  of  all  voters 
at  regular  intervals,  generally  every  year  or  every  other  year, 
but  in  most  states  it  is  sufficient  that  the  voter  establish  his  right 
once  in  person,  either  on  coming  of  age  or  on  acquiring  a  new 
legal  residence.  Thereafter  his  name  will  remain  upon  the  list 
until  death,  or  removal  from  the  district,  or  disqualification  for 
crime  or  other  valid  reason.    At  the  time  of  registration  various 
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items  of  infonnation  about  the  voter,  designed  to  establish 
his  identity  in  case  of  challenge  at  the  polls,  are  recorded.  This 
infonnation  always  includes  the  ordinary  facts  of  name  and  resi- 
dence, and  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  large  cities  where  voters 
are  often  unknown  to  their  own  neigbbors,  much  more  than  that. 
Thus  in  New  York  the  registry  of  voters  shows  the  following  in- 
formation :  full  name  and  place  of  residence ;  age ;  length  of 
residence  in  state,  county,  and  election  district;  country  of 
birth,  and  date  of  naturalization,  if  naturalized,  and  designation 
of  court  issuing  the  certificate  of  naturalization ;  location  of  last 
preceding  voting-residence ;  date  when  registered ;  occupation ; 
location  of  employment;  and  signature  of  each  voter.  If  the 
voter  is  unable  to  write,  the  signature  is  omitted  and  a  record 
niade  of  his  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  of  a  personal  nature. 
In  some  states  a  description  of  the  voter's  personal  appearance  is 
required,  the  object  being  to  prevent  impersonation  of  a  registered 
voter  by  one  not  entitled  to  vote.  In  the  states  where  personal 
registration  is  required  at  periodic  intervals,  the  voter  is  often  put 
to  considerable  trouble  in  order  to  keep  his  name  upon  the  registry 
and  the  requirement  is  in  substance  an  addition  to  the  regular 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  having  the  effect 
of  disfranchising  shiftless  or  indifferent  voters. 

The  proof  of  a  registration  law  is  in  the  enforcement.  In 
1915  a  registration  law  was  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  Indiana, 
one  of  the  last  states  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters, 
and  one  of  the  states  in  which  corrupt  practices  at  elections, 
particularly  bribery,  personation,  and  repeating,  had  long  been 
more  notorious  than  in  most  states.  This  law  was  in  effect 
during  the  electoral  campaign  of  1914.  In  1915  the  mayor  of 
Terre  Haute  and  115  other  local  politicians  were  indicted  and 
tried  for  corruption  at  the  preceding  election.  Of  the  accused, 
89  confessed  and  the  others  were  convicted.  The  evidence  in 
the  case  indicated  that  the  registration  law  had  been  made  a 
farce.  One  witness  testified  to  the  frequent  registration  of 
non-residents  and  of  dead  men,  and  in  one  case  even  of 
a  pet  dog.  On  election  day  these  fraudulent  registrations 
were  voted  on  by  hired  repeaters  and  thugs.  One  witness, 
who  was  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  testified  that  he 
voted  fourteen  times ;    another,  twenty-two  times.     A  saloon- 
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keepet  testified  tbat  the  mayor  demanded  that  almost 
double  tlie  number  of  1^^  voters  be  registered  in  one  pre- 
cinct, and  that  on  election  day  the  mayor  threatened  to  put  him 
out  of  business  unless  he  got  out  the  full  registered  vote.  A 
watcher  testified  that  in  one  precinct  where  eighteen  colored 
voters-  resided  she  saw  between  three  and  four  hundred  colored 
men  vote.  Hiis  is  one  of  the  most  extreme  cases  of  corruption  on 
record  in  American  politics,  and  it  happened  in  a  dty  where  there 
was  a  modem  r^istration  law.  However,  the  guilty  were 
pimished.  In  general,  it  seems  probable  that  false  registraUon, 
personation,  aiul  repeating  can  be  prevented,  or  at  least  reduced 
to  otmparativety  small  proportions,  under  a  proper  registration 
law,  supptxted  by  local  public  opinion.  When  elections  are  held 
on  the  day  of  registration,  however,  as  is  done  in  some  states  in 
the  case  of  measures  submitted  to  the  pe(^e,  opportunity  for 
fraudulent  voting  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  time  to 
examine  the  voting  lists  before  the  votes  are  cast,  and  hence  no 
thne  to  challenge  the  "floaters." 

In  most  states  the  self-interest  of  the  party  organizations  is 
the  principal  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  process  of  registra- 
tion. R^istration  officers  are  chosen  equally  from  the  two 
major  parties.  Aj^intment  is  a  common  mode  of  rewarding 
petty  party  workers.  In  New  Jersey,  by  the  registration  law 
of  1911,  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  process  of 
r^istratioQ  by  improving  the  character  of  the  registration 
officials.  The  law  provides  that  the  party  committees  or 
any  group  of  citizens  may  nominate  candidates  for  appointment 
as  registration  officers  to  the  civil  service  commission.  The  com- 
mission then  examines  the  candidates  both  with  respect  to  their 
ability  to  perf  onn  the  simple  clerical  duties  of  the  office  and  with 
respect  to  their  general  record  and  moral  character.  From  the  list 
of  those  who  are  declared  to  be  qualified  the  actual  officials  are 
selected  by  lot.  Whether  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  bi- 
partisanship in  the  appointment  of  registration  officials  will  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  law  would  dq>end  probably  upon 
the  ability  and  character  of  the  dvil  service  commission  itself. 
H  the  civil  service  commission  were  influenced  by  partisanship, 
the  system  might  be  more  partisan  than  the  ordinary  bipartisan 
system.    But  if  the  dvil  service  commission  maintains  its  in- 
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dependence  of  partisanship,  the  sjrstem  should  afford  protection 
against  those  abuses  to  which  any  bipartisan  system  is  necessarily 


THE  CAMPAIGN 

There  are  four  prindpal  methods  of  reaching  the  voters.  The 
first  and  most  direct  is  by  personal  canvassing.  The  candidates 
or  their  representatives  interview  the  voters,  so  far  as  possible, 
and  solicit  their  support.  This  may  be  done  by  calling  on  the 
voters  at  their  residences  or  by  buttonholing  them  in  public 
places.  In  rural  districts  enterprising  candidates,  especially 
candidates  for  local  offices,  frequent  the  post  offices  around  m^ 
time,  and  at  other  times  cover  the  countryside  as  best  they  can. 
In  recent  years  the  introduction  of  the  Ford  automobile  has 
tended  to  increase  the  radius  of  rural  canvassing.  In  the  cities 
canvassing  has  to  be  done  more  largely  at  night.  Where  saloons 
exist,  they  play  an  important  part,  and  would  do  so,  even  if  the 
liquor  dealers  themselves  were  not  interested  in  politics.  In 
former  times,  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  present,  the  saloon 
was  the  principal  scene  of  political  activity.  In  1884,  of  1003 
primary  meetings  and  local  district  conventions  held  in  New 
York  City  prior  to  the  presidential  election,  633  were  held  in 
saloons,  and  86  next  door  to  saloons.*  No  method  of  political 
campaigning  is  so  effective  as  personal  canvassing.  No  method 
makes  such  great  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  candidate. 
Except  in  the  smallest  districts,  personal  canvassing  is  impracti- 
cable without  the  expenditure  of  large  simis  of  money  or  the  sup- 
port of  an  established  political  organization.  In  the  former 
case  the  candidate  can  build  an  organization  of  his  own.  In 
the  latter,  unless  he  is  a  candidate  for  an  important  and  con- 
spicuous office,  he  becomes  a  mere  cog  in  the  machine. 

The  second  method  of  reaching  the  voters,  and  the  only  other 
method  of  reaching  them  individually,  is  by  mail  or  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  hand-bills  from  house  to  house.  To  reach  the  indi- 
vidual voter  by  mail  involves  the  expenditure  of  from  two  to  ten 
cents  each,  according  as  the  candidate  sends  merely  a  postal 
card  or  a  more  or  less  elaborate  personal  letter.    In  a  guber- 

>  See  W.  M.  Iviu,  Maclnne  Politia  and  Money  in  Eitclioni  m  If  en  York  CUj, 
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natoriai  campaign  in  New  York  State  such  a  method  would  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  from  $35,000  to  |i7s,ooo  for  a  single 
communication.  The  distribution  of  hand-bills  would  be  no  less 
expensive,  but  might  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  candidate,  since 
the  payment  of  the  distributors  might  secure  their  votes  as  well 
as  their  services.  The  distribution  of  literature  is  much  less 
effective  than  personal  canvassing,  partly  because  it  is  difficult 
to  adapt  the  literature  to  the  temperament  and  circumstances 
of  the  individual  voter,  and  partly  because  it  is  by  no  means 
ceri:ain  that  the  voter  will  read  the  literature  after  it  is  delivered 
to  him. 

The  other  principal  methods  of  reaching  the  minds  of  the  voters 
aim  to  reach  them  en  masse.  One  method  of  reaching  the  voters 
en  masse  is  by  public  meetings.  This  method  involves  the  hiring 
of  halls,  and  usually  also  some  expense  for  q>eakers,  music, 
and  advertising.  Meetings  in  halls  are  commonly  attended  only 
by  partisans  of  the  candidates  in  whose  interest  the  meetings 
are  arranged.  They  are  probably  of  little  value  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  over  doubtful  voters  or  opponents.  Such  meetings  are 
useful  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  faithful,  and  inciting  them  to  greater  activity  in  the  cam- 
paign. Street  meetings  and  meetings  at  factory  gates  during 
the  Doon  hour  are  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
indifferent  and  doubtful  voters  in  the  cities  and  industrial 
districts,  and  in  the  rural  districts  addresses  at  grange  meetings 
and  the  agricultural  fairs  serve  the  same  purpose.  A  less  labo- 
rious, though  more  expensive,  method  of  reaching  the  voters 
en  masse  is  by  advertising,  either  in  the  newspapers  or  on  the  bill- 
boards or  through  the  cinematograph.  In  so  far  as  such  publicity 
may  be  secured  without  cost,  as  by  letters  and  statements  tothe 
press,  interviews  with  reporters,  and  editorial  support,  it  is  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  method  of  campaigning.  It  cannot  be  so 
effective  as  personal  canvassing,  and  need  not  be  relied  upon  by 
candidates  in  small  districts  or  with  well-organized  support. 
But  in  larger  districts  all  candidates  for  nomination  at  the 
primaries,  unless  on  an  organizarion  slate,  and  independent  candi- 
dates for  election  are  mainly  dependent  upon  such  publicity, 
unless  they  are  supplied  with  adequate  campaign  funds.  In  short, 
under  modem  electoral  conditions,  the  support  of  an  elaborate 
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party  otganization  or  the  command  of  extensive  funds  is  indis- 
pensable for  any  effective  campaign  for  public  office,  except  in 
the  case  of  pm'ely  local  offices.  If  the  candidate  is  supported 
by  an  organization,  then  the  burden  of  raising  the  funds  may  be 
shifted  trcaa  the  shoulders  of  the  candidate  to  those  of  the  organi- 
zation, but  in  any  case  the  funds  must  be  raised. 

These  various  methods  of  campaigning  are  all  subject  to  abuse, 
though  in  different  degrees.  The  method  of  personal  canvassing 
is  most  subject  to  abuse,  because  it  is  most  secret  and  direct. 
Bribery,  intimidation,  and  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  gener- 
ally, whether  by  the  use  of  money,  by  promises  of  ranployment 
or  appointment  to  office,  by  threats  of  dismissal,  or  otherwise, 
may  be  safely  accomplished  only  through  direct  and  secret  con- 
tract with  the  voter.  The  employment  of  canvassers  and  hand- 
bill distributors  is  also  subject  to  grave  abuse,  since  such  em- 
ployment can  be  made  the  pretext  for  payments  to  men  whose 
chief  service  to  the  candidate  may  be  the  casting  of  their  votes 
for  him.  Where  the  intent  of  the  candidate  in  employing  such 
workers  is  primarily  to  secure  their  votes  rather  than  their 
services,  the  payment  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  bribe  than 
of  a  wage.  Treating  likewise  may  easily  become  a  means  of 
imdue  influence  and  corruption.  The  methods  of  reaching  the 
voters  en  masse  may  also  be  used  corrupUy.  Halls  may  be  hired 
for  meetings,  or  saloons  for  committee  rooms,  with  the  intent 
of  influencing  the  proprietors  as  well  as  the  general  public. 
Newspapers  may  be  bought;  though,  if  the  ownership  is  not 
concealed,  such  a  use  of  money  cannot  ordinarily  be  regarded  as 
improper.'  A  graver  evfl  is  the  secret  purchase  of  newspaper 
space  and  editorial  support.  But  the  most  serious  forms  of 
corruption  when  the  voters  are  dealt  with  en  masse  are  more 
subtle:  —  promises  of  future  benefits,  to  be  conferred- by  legis- 
lation or  otherwise,  which  those  who  make  the  promises  have 
no  intention  or  no  reasonable  hope  of  fulfilling;  appeals  to  prej- 
udice and  passion ;  unmerited  personal  abuse  of  opponents,  mis- 
representation, slander,  and  libel. 

It  is  not  money  alone  that  is  the  source  of  all  evfl  in  electoral 
campaigns.    Intimidation,  undue  influence,  unworthy  and  in- 

'  But  d.  Graham  Wallas,  Human  Nature  in  Polities,  p.  g?,  for  «  discussitm  of 
drciunataDces  when  such  purchase  might  be  regarded  as  inqiropei. 
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nnceie  arguments,  slander,  and  libel  are  evils  with  which  the 
corrupt  use  of  money  has  nothing  to  do.  Some  of  these  evils, 
such  as  slander  and  libel,  may  be  directly  attacked  by  appro- 
priate I^islation.  Unfortunately  such  legislation  is  diffrult  to 
enforce.  In  general  a  strong  and  healthy  public  opinion  must 
be  the  main  protection  of  candidates  against  such  intangible 
abuses  as  the  publication  of  unworthy  and  insincere  arguments, 
the  private  circulation  of  false  and  malicious  gossip,  and  the 
exercise  of  any  undue  influence  otherwise  than  by  the  use  of 
money.  It  is  only  because  the  body  of  voters  is  in  the  long  nm  a 
good  judge  of  the  character  of  men  that  the  representative  system 
can  be  made  to  work  at  all  well.  The  use  of  public  patronage  for 
corrupt  purposes  is  a  more  tangible  evil.  This,  however,  can  be 
dealt  with  more  effectively  by  indirect  means  than  by  direct  pro- 
hibition. The  introduction  of  the  "merit"  system  in  place  of 
the  "spoils"  system  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  administrative  systems  of  the  states. 
When  all  is  said,  it  remains  true  that  the  misuse  of  money  in 
electoral  campaigns  is  the  chief  tangible  source  of  evil.  The 
prevention  of  corrupt  practices  is  correctly  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  the  n^iilation  of  the  ei^ienditure  of  money. 

CORRXJPT-PRACnCES  LEGISLATION  IN  ENGLAND 

American  legislation  designed  to  prevent  corrupt  practices 
during  electoral  campaigns,  like  American  legislation  designed 
to  improve  the  conduct  of  elections,  was  inspired  by  the  example 
of  England.  The  British  corrupt  and  illegal  practices  act  of 
1683,  like  the  British  ballot  act  of  1872,  set  up  a  standard  which 
Americans  were  not  slow  to  appreciate. 

The  English  law  is  founded  upon  the  distinction  between  acts 
which  are  declared  to  be  corrupt  and  those  which  are  merely 
illegal.  Corrupt  acts  include  bribery,  treating,  undue  influence, 
personation,  and  failure  to  make  the  required  returns  of  cam- 
paign expenditures.  Illegal  acts  include  the  payment  of  money 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the  conveyance  of  voters  to 
the  polls,  for  the  use  of  property  for  the  posting  of  bills,  for  the 
use  of  election  committee  rooms  in  excess  of  the  authorized 
number  in  the  district,  for  music,  torches,  flags,  banners,  cockades, 
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ribbons,  etc.,  and  for  the  use  of  any  pr^nises  where  liquor  is  sold 
as  a  committee  room,  and  the  payment  of  money  for  any  puipose 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  permitted  by  law.  The  acts 
declared  to  be  corrupt  are  carefully  defined.  Illegal  acts  are 
for  the  most  part  acts  which  may  easily  be  made  the  pretext  for 
corruption,  although  not  in  themselves  corrupt.  In  order  further 
to  guard  against  corruption,  the  law  defines  the  objects  for  which 
expenditures  may  lawfully  be  made.  Thus  the  candidate  may 
employ  one  election  agent,  one  deputy  in  each  election  district, 
one  polling  agent  at  each  polling  place,  and  a  limited  number  of 
clerks  and  messengers,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  number  of  voters.  No  paid  employee  is  permitted 
to  vote.  No  money  may  be  expended  except  for  the  following 
purposes :  (i)  payment  of  costs  of  holding  the  election,  assessed 
by  the  election  officials  equally  upon  the  candidates  for  election ; 
(3)  payment  of  the  personal  expenses  of  the  candidates ;  (3)  ad- 
vertising, printing,  and  distributing  addresses,  circulars,  and 
notices ;  (4)  stationery,  messengers,  postage,  and  telegrams, 
including  telephone ;  (5)  pubhc  meetings ;  (6)  expense  of  main- 
taining headquarters.  Finally  the  maximum  of  legal  expendi- 
tures is  limited,  excluding  personal  expenses,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  district  and  the  number  of  voters.  In  urban  dis- 
tricts containing  less  than  2000  voters  the  candidate  is  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  about  S1700.  In  larger  lu'ban  districts  the 
limit  is  increased  a  little  less  than  $150  for  each  thousand  addi- 
tional voters.  In  rural  districts  the  limits  are  higher.  Personal 
expenses  are  limited  to  under  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  law  fixes  the  responsibility  for  the  use  of  money  during 
the  campaign  upon  a  person  known  as  the  election  agent.  Each 
candidate  is  required  to  designate  an  election  agent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  and  to  make  all  expenditures,  except 
those  classed  as  personal,  through  his  agent.  The  candidate 
may  act  as  his  own  agent,  but  ordinarily  he  employs  a  professional 
campaign  manager.  Within  five  weeks  after  the  election,  the 
agent  must  file  a  return  with  the  local  election  officials  showing : 
(i)  all  payments  made  through  his  a^ncy  on  account  of  the  can- 
didate ;  (2)  all  personal  expenses  of  the  candidate ;  (3)  the  costs 
of  the  election  assessed  against  the  candidate  by  the  election 
officials ;  (4)  all  disputed  claims,  so  far  as  known ;  (5)  all  unpaid 
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claims ;  (6)  a  complete  statement  of  all  receipts,  whether  from 
the  candidate  or  from  any  other  person.  In  case  of  contributions 
from  any  other  than  the  candidate,  the  name  of  each  contributor 
and  the  amount  of  the  contribution  must  be  separately  shown. 
Both  agent  and  candidate  must  also  severally  declare  under  oath 
that  they  will  not  pay  nor  promise  anything  further  on  account  of 
the  election  than  shown  in  the  return.  The  return  must  include 
vouchers  for  all  payments  in  excess  of  ten  dollars,  and  all  bills 
are  presumed  to  have  been  paid  within  four  weeks  after  the  elec- 
tion. Summaries  of  these  returns  for  all  the  candidates  are 
published  by  the  election  officials  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates 
in  at  least  two  papers  of  general  circulation  in  the  district,  with 
an  indication  of  the  place  where  the  original  returns  may  be  in- 
spected by  the  pubUc. 

The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law  are  extremely  severe. 
Any  person  guilty  of  a  corrupt  practice  is  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine  and  disfranchisement.  Any  candidate  guilty  of  committing 
a  corrupt  practice  is  punished  by  disqualification  forever  for 
membership  in  Parliament  from  the  district.  If  a  corrupt  prac- 
tice has  been  committed  by  his  agent  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent  he  is  disqualified  for  seven  years.  Any  candidate,  guilty 
directly  or  through  his  agent  of  an  illegal  practice,  is  punished  by 
disqualification  for  the  life  of  the  ensuing  Parliament.  Charges  of 
corruption  or  illegality  may  be  preferred  by  any  voter,  but  must 
be  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney-general.  The  trial 
takes  place  before  a  special  court  of  two  judges,  and  the  proceed- 
ings are  thoroughly  non-partisan.  The  act  has  wrought  a  revo- 
lurion  in  the  character  of  electoral  campaigns  in  Great  Britain. 
Prior  to  its  passage,  British  elections  were  notorious  for  their 
venality.  Money  was  used  lavishly,  corruption  was  brazen. 
In  some  districts  it  is  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  voters 
were  under  pay  by  one  or  both  of  the  candidates.  Since  then, 
money  has  beui  much  less  lavishly  used.  The  average  expense 
per  vote  cast  for  all  candidates  may  be  reckoned  at  about  one 
dollar.  Corruprion  by  candidates  or  their  agents  has  been  re- 
duced to  trivial  proportions.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  closest 
observers  of  British  politics:  "The  old  electoral  abuses  have 
been  very  much  reduced.  .  .  .  Bribery  in  England  is  disappear- 
ing.   In  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  constituencies  it  does  not 
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exist,  and  the  elections  are  on  the  whole  pure."  *  The  system  is 
doubtless  not  without  its  defects.  For  instance,  it  does  not  regu- 
late the  use  of  money  independently  by  private  persons  or  asso- 
ciations, such  as  tarifi  reform  leagues  or  brewers'  associations. 
This  defect  grows  more  serious  as  the  political  activity  of  such 
associations  increases.  But  the  system  has  greatiy  checked  the 
partioilar  evils  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  has  dearly  demon- 
strated what  a  salutary  change  in  the  habits  of  men  can  be 
brought  about  by  wise  and  forceful  legislation. 

DIFFICULTtES  IN  REGULATING  DSE  OF  MONEY  IN 
AMERICA 

The  merits  of  the  British  corrupt  and  illegal  practices  act  of 
1883  were  quickly  perceived  by  intelligent  Americans.*  The  need 
for  effective  legation  against  similar  practices  in  American 
electoral  campaigns  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.*  It  was 
not  practicable,  however,  to  incorporate  the  British  act  bodily  into 
the  election  laws  of  the  American  states  and  obtain  the  same 
results  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  differences  between  the  British 
and  American  electoral  systems  are  too  fundamental. 

In  the  first  place,  a  general  election  in  an  American  state  is  a 
much  more  complex  operation  than  a  parliamentary  election  in 
Great  Britain.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  but  a  single  office  to  be 
filled  by  election  in  each  district.  The  candidate  for  Parliament 
is  the  sole  representative  of  the  cause  of  his  party  in  the  district. 
For  the  duration  of  the  campaign  his  personal  election  a^nt  is 
the  head  of  the  local  party  organization.  Usually,  indeed,  the 
candidate  selects  as  his  election  agent  the  secretary  of  the  local 
party  association.  The  interests  of  the  party  become  identified 
with  those  of  the  parliamentary  candidate.  In  an  American 
state  a  general  election  is  really  a  multitude  of  elections  held 
simultaneously.  There  are  many  offices  to  be  filled  by  election 
in  each  district.  No  one  candidate  for  office  is  exclusively  the 
representative  of  his  party.    All  candidates  on  the  same  party 

>  A.  L.  Lowell,  The  Gtntmmeni  of  England,  i,  137. 

'  See  W.  M.  Ivins,  Machine  PoliUcs  and  Money  in  ElecHons  in  Nov  York  City, 
New  York,  1887. 

'  See,  for  example,  the  dlsaission  of  the  party  sj^tem  in  James  Bryce,  The 
American  Commomeeaith  (ist  ed.). 
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ticket,  bona,  presidential  electors  down  to  coroneis,  aie  served 
by  the  same  dection  agents,  the  regular  party  committees.  The 
interests  of  the  party  are  not  identified  with  those  of  any  par- 
ticular candidate  for  office.  If  a  voter  is  bribed,  he  is  ordinarily 
bribed  to  vote  for  a  party,  not  for  a  single  candidate.  Corrup- 
tion generally  inures  to  the  benefit  of  all  candidates  on  the  same 
ticket.  S<mie  may  have  connived  at  it,  others  may  have  been 
ignorant  of  it,  or  may  even  have  opposed  it.  To  penalize  all  the 
beneficiaries  of  corruption,  as  in  England,  would  mean  to  void 
the  election  of  a  president  or  governor,  because  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  few  voters  in  a  single  district,  perhaps  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  a  local  candidate.  In  England  it  is  just  to  void  the 
election  of  the  candidate  for  Parliament  because  of  the  corrupt 
acts  of  his  election  agent,  since  the  agent  serves  that  candidate 
alone.  But  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  ordinarily  practicable 
to  trace  corruption,  for  which  a  party  committee  is  directly  re- 
^K>nsible,  back  to  any  particular  candidate.  Party  committee- 
men themselves  might  be  disqualified  for  future  service  as  com- 
mitteemen or  as  public  officials.  Such  a  penalty  would  be 
appropriate  in  cases  where  the  committeemen  control  the  candi- 
dates. It  would  be  inadequate,  however,  in  cases  where  they  are 
merely  the  agents  of  the  party.  In  short,  the  multiplicity  of 
elective  offices  and  the  separation  of  party  management  from 
the  personal  fortunes  of  particular  candidates  make  the  preven- 
tion of  corrupt  practices  a  much  more  difficult  underlying  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain. 

Secondly,  in  the  United  States  the  process  of  nomination 
is  much  more  complicated  tiian>  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
latter  country  the  rivalry  for  parliamentary  nominations  is  much 
less  keen  than  that  for  most  elective  offices  in  the  United 
States.  The  personality  of  the  candidate  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. Primary  elections  are  unknown.  In  the  United 
States,  in  cases  where  nomination  is  equivalent  to  election,  the 
contests  for  nomination  cause  the  expenditure  of  more  money 
than  the  elections  themselves.  In  all  cases  wha«  Domina- 
tions are  attractive,  the  candidates  for  nomination,  unless  sup- 
ported by  party  organi2ations,  must  conduct  personal  campaigns 
before  the  primaries.  Primary  elections  tend  to  take  on  the  as- 
pect of  preliminary  general  elections.    Effective  corrupt  practices 
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acts  in  this  country  must  regulate  the  expenditures  in  primary 
as  well  as  in  genend  elections.  Moreover,  the  choice  of  party 
officials  is  an  integral  part  of  the  electoral  process  in  the  United 
States.  Like  the  nominations  for  public  office,  the  party  offices 
may  be  hotly  contested.  The  choice  of  delegates  to  the  principal 
conventions,  and,  in  states  where  party  committeemen  are  elected 
directly  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parties,  the  election  of  members 
of  the  principal  committees,  often  involve  the  decision  of  much 
more  momentous  issues  than  the  personaUty  of  the  candidates 
or  the  character  of  the  platforms  in  the  next  campaign.  In  a 
struggle  between  different  factions  for  the  control  of  a  party 
organization  the  whole  future  of  the  party  itself  may  be  at  stake. 
Special  interests  which  expect  to  profit  throng  the  control  of 
the  organization  bya  particular  faction  may  well  prefer  to  sacrifice 
temporary  success  at  the  polls  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their 
grip  on  the  organization.  So-long  as  the  bipartisan  system  of 
politics  endures,  the  permanent  control  of  the  organization  is 
much  more  important  for  many  purposes  than  temporary  control 
of  the  government  itself.  Consequently  effective  corrupt  prac- 
tices acts  in  this  country  must  regulate  the  use  of  money  in  the 
election  of  party  committeemen  as  well  as  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  pubhc  officials. 

Thirdly,  the  regulation  of  the  sources  of  campaign  funds  is 
more  important,  as  well  as  more  difficult,  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  latter  country  the  parliamentary 
candidate  is  as  a  rule  expected  to  finance  the  entire  campaign 
in  his  district.  That  is  one  reason  why  there  is  less  rival^  for 
parhamentary  nominations  than  might  be  expected  by  an  Ameri- 
can. If  a  desirable  candidate  cannot  afford  to  finance  as  vigorous 
a  campaign  as  is  required,  he  may  be  assisted  by  a  grant  from 
the  central  campaign  fund  of  the  party.  Ordinarily  there  is 
Uttle  of  that  effort,  so  characteristic  of  American  politics,  to 
finance  the  local  campaign  in  each  district  by  contributions  from 
those  who  exjiect  to  support  the  party's  candidates  at  the  polls 
or  hope  to  profit  in  some  way  by  their  success.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  fact  that  party  organization,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Labour  Party,  is  less  democratic  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  special  interests  cannot  hope  to 
profit  by  the  success  of  parricular  candidates  to  such  an  extent 
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ss  in  the  United  States.  The  separation  of  politics  from  public 
administration  is  so  effectively  accomplished  in  Great  Britain  that 
opportunities  for  private  profit  through  the  favor  of  elective 
officials  are  much  rarer  than  in  the  United  States.  But  whatever 
be  the  explanation,  the  supply  of  funds  for  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns by  persons  who  are  not  themselves  candidates  for  election 
is  a  much  more  common  practice  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Great  Britain.  Just  as  the  expenditure  of  money  by  candidates 
may  exercise  an  ludue  influence  over  voters,  so  the  contribution 
of  money  to  campaign  funds  by  special  interests  may  exercise  an 
undue  influence  over  candidates.  The  candidate  whose  election 
or  the  .organization  whose  success  in  general  is  made  possible 
by  financial  support  from  railroads,  public  service  corporations, 
brewers,  or  saloon-keepers  is  hardly  more  disinterested  than  one 
who  has  accepted  an  acknowledged  retainer.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  link  between  visible  and  "invisible"  government  was 
located  by  the  "muck-rakers"  in  the  methods  of  party  finance. 

AMERICAN  CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACTS 

Tlie  American  states  have  been  much  slower  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Great  Britain  in  regulating  the  use  of  money  in  elections 
than  in  regulating  the  form  of  the  ballot.  Bribery  and  the  other 
forms  of  gross  corruption  have  always  been  penalized  here  as 
there.  But  prior  to  1890  there  was  no  recognition  in  any  Ameri- 
can state  of  what  the  English  law  of  1S83  defined  as  illegal  prac- 
tices. In  that  year  the  same  group  of  reformers  who  had  been  the 
first  advocates  of  the  AustraUan  ballot  in  this  country  succeeded 
in  putting  through  the  first  feeble  imitation  of  the  English  corrupt 
Mid  illegal  practices  act.  The  demand  for  reform  was  strongest 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  As  the  first  Australian  ballot 
law  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  so  the  first  modem  legislation 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  money  was  enacted  in  New  York. 
The  New  York  law  of  1890  provided  merely  that  candidates  for 
election  should  file  a  return  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  show- 
ing the  nature  and  amount  of  their  expenditures  during  the  cam- 
paign. The  Massachusetts  law  of  1892  went  further,  providing 
that  no  candidate  should  pay  or  promise  any  money  to  promote 
his  election  except  for  personal  e^>enses  and  to  political  com- 
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mittees.  Personal  expenses  were  defined  as  writing,  printing, 
and  distributing  letters,  circulars,  etc.,  stationery  and  postage, 
tel^aph,  telephone  and  messenger  sovice,  traveling,  and  other 
petty  personal  services.  No  return  of  the  nature  or  amount 
of  persona]  expenses  was  required.  In  addition,  volimtary  con- 
tributions might  be  made  in  any  amount  to  political  committees. 
A  political  committee  was  defined  as  any  three  or  more  persons 
acting  together  to  promote  the  success  or  defeat  of  a  party 
principle  or  candidate.  Every  political  committee  was  required 
to  have  a  treasurer,  through  whom  all  re<%ipts  and  expenditures 
were  to  be  made.  Political  committees  might  receive  contribu- 
tions from  any  source  and  in  any  amount,  and  might  spend 
money  in  any  amount  for  any  lawful  purpose.  After  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  the  treasurer  was  required  to  file  a  return  with  a 
dty  or  town  clerk,  provided  the  total  e}^>enditures  exceeded 
twenty  dollars,  showing  in  detail  the  nature  and  amount  of 
all  oqienditures  and  the  source  and  amount  of  all  contributions. 
Any  individual,  not  a  member  or  agent  of  a  political  conunittee, 
spending  more  than  twenty  dollars,  was  also  required  to  file  a 
return  of  expenditures. 

llie  scope  of  this  early  legislation  was  manifestly  inadequate. 
Neither  the  New  York  nor  the  Massachusetts  law  imposed  any 
new  restrictions  upon  the  nature  of  political  expenditures. 
Neither  limited  their  amount.  Neither  could  afford  the  public 
any  real  protection  against  the  corrupt  use  of  money.  The  New 
York  candidate  could  easily  evade  the  New  York  law  by  making 
his  ejqienditures  through  political  committees.  The  Massa- 
chusetts candidate  could  easily  evade  the  law  in  his  state  by 
alleging  that  his  expenditures  were  personal.  The  definition  of 
personal  expenditures  was  so  broad  that  almost  any  expenditure 
was  covered.  The  means  of  enforcement  and  the  penalties  were 
equally  inadequate.  The  returns  were  merely  filed,  not  pub- 
lished, and  convictions  of  violation  of  the  acts,  if  anybody  were 
interested  to  secure  them,  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  penalties  were  comparatively  small  fines  or  short 
terms  of  imprisonment.  Despite  the  unpromising  character  of 
this  pioneer  legislation,  similar  laws  were  enacted  in  a  number  of 
states.  In  1893  Missouri  first  introduced  a  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  expenditures  by  candidates  and  committees.    In  1897 
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several  states  began  the  limitation  of  the  sources  of  campaign 
funds  by  prohibiting  contributions  from  corporations.  Id  1903 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  publicity  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures to  the  primaries  was  begun  in  the  South,  where  theprimaries 
were  the  most  important  phase  of  the  electoral  process.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  down  to  1904  legislation  providing  for 
publicity  in  the  &nancing  of  political  campaigns  had  accomplished 
little  for  the  purification  of  American  politics.  Less  than  half 
of  the  states  had  adopted  any  such  le^slation.  Practically  all 
the  legislation  that  had  been  adopted  was  so  defective  in  scope 
or  in  means  of  enforcement  that  little  could  be  expected  from  it. 
Even  had  convictions  for  violations  been  practicable,  nobody 
was  interested  to  secure  convictions,  because  nobody  could  profit 
thereby.  Defeated  candidates,  even  if  their  own  hands  were 
dean,  could  not  immediately  profit  by  convicting  their  successful 
opponents  of  violations,  because  their  opponents  would  still  hold 
the  of&ces  to  which  they  had  been  elected.  They  coidd  never 
profit  by  such  convictions  unless  public  opinion  could  be  enlisted 
in  support  of  those  who  would  respect  the  law.  For  this  public 
opinion  seemed  unready.  It  is  not  surpri^ng,  therefore,  that 
during  this  period  there  were  few  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
these  laws,  and  fewer  convictions. 

A  great  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  set  in  after  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1904.  There  were  four  causes  for  this  change. 
The  first  and  most  conspicuous  was  the  revelation  of  the  huge 
sums  of  money  contributed  in  recent  campaigns,  particularly 
that  of  1904,  by  large  corporations,  and  by  individuals  with  large 
corporate  connections.  The  revelation  of  the  contributions 
by  the  great  New  York  life  insurance  companies  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  public,  for  these  contri- 
butions consisted  of  money  which  in  a  way  was  the  policyholders' 
money  and  was  used  to  promote  causes  of  which  many  of  the 
policyholders  did  not  approve.  But  the  revelation  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  certain  railroad,  traction,  and  financial  mag- 
nates was  equally  disquieting,  for  such  heavy  contributors  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  an  undue  influence  upon  the  party  organiza- 
tions which  they  supported.  Certain  corporate  interests,  indeed, 
were  found  to  support  both  organizations,  —  a  course  wiiich 
could  not  but  seem  to  honest  party  men  utterly  unprincipled.  As 
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Ferry  Belmont,  treasurer  of  the  D^nocratic  national  committee 
and  one  of  the  heaviest  contributors  to  the  campaign  of  1904, 
observed :  "The  great  captains  of  industry  have  been  induced 
or  compjelled,  or  they  have  pennitted  themselves  on  one  pretext 
or  another,  to  endeavor  to  control  political  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions by  the  use  of  money."  '  llie  people  were  now  becoming 
convinced  of  this  ugly  truth.  The  truth  frightened  them,  for 
it  meant  that  control  of  their  institutions  was  slipping  away 
from  them  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  wealth. 

The  other  causes  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  were  no  less 
significant.  The  second  cause  was  dearly  indicated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  national  committee,  who  observed: 
"We  are  all  familiar  with  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  use  of 
money  in  state,  local,  and  national  campaigns.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  not  only  a  menace  to  the  country,  but  to  the  political  parties 
themselves."  *  And  the  party  leaders  were  bound  to  take  notice 
of  a  condition  that  menaced  the  parties.  Moreover,  campaign 
manners  were  finding  that  where  so  much  money  was  known  to 
be  avaUable  for  political  purposes,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  any 
unscrupulous  person  who  possessed  political  influence  and  wanted 
cash.  "People  who  accept  five,  ten,  or  one  hundred  dollars 
a  day  to  work  at  the  polls  would  not  accept  it,  if  there  was  dango* 
of  its  bdng  made  pubhc."  ^  Thirdly,  the  growing  increase  in 
the  cost  of  elections  threatened  the  political  future  of  all  mai 
who  coidd  not  command  the  necessary  funds.  As  President 
Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  observed :  "The 
use  of  money,  particularly  to  the  extent  it  has  been  used  in  the  last 
decade,  has  made  it  practically  impossible  for  a  w^e  earner  to 
become  a  member  of  either  state  legislature  or  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  *  Finally,  the  large  contributors  themselves  were 
to  a  certain  extent  the  victims  of  the  evil  system  their  own  un- 
fortunate practices  had  fostered.  Compulsory  and  effective 
publicity,  it  was  pointed  out,  "gives  the  corporation  that  does 
not  want  to  contribute  an  excuse  for  not  giving,  and  a  majority 
of  them  in  my  opinion  are  practically  coerced  into  giving  —  black- 

'  Minutes  of  First  Meeting  of  National  Publicity  Bill  Oganizatioii,  Washington, 
January  17, 1906,  p.  3. 

•Norman  E.  Mack,  loc.  cit.,  p.  ii. 

»  Loc.  eit.,  p.  16.  *  Loe.  cU.,  p.  18. 
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mailed,  in  fact." '  In  the  face  of  attack  from  so  many  quarters 
the  traditional  American  system  of  secret  par^  finance  had  to 
give  way. 

Effective  regulation  of  political  campaign  funds  requires  legis- 
lation  by  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  state  l^islatures.  Congress 
inaugurated  the  new  era  in  1907  by  prohibiting  all  corporatioas 
from  contributii^  to  funds  used  to  promote  the  election  of  federal 
officers,  and  national  banks  and  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  from  contributing  to  state  and  local  campaign  funds. 
It  took  the  next  step  in  1910  by  requiring  the  filing  after  the  close 
of  the  campaign  of  a  sworn  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures by  national  and  congressional  committees  and  ^  other 
political  committees  spending  money  in  two  or  more  states  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  federal  elections.  In  1911  it  took  a 
further  and  much  more  important  step.  The  principle  of 
publicity  was  extended  to  contributions  and  expenditures  in  the 
primaries,  pubfidty  was  made  continuous  throughout  the  cam- 
paign instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single  statement  filed  after 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  the  amount  that  might  be  spent 
by  a  candidate  in  the  primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
tc^ether  was  limited  to  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate.  Meanwhile 
similar  legislation  was  being  enacted  by  the  states.  By  1911 
□early  half  of  the  states  had  enacted  legislation  prohibitii^  cam- 
paign contributions  by  corporations,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
states  had  enacted  legislation  providing  for  filing  returns  of 
contribudons  and  expenditures.  Some  of  this  legislation  marked 
little  or  no  advance  over  the  pioneer  le^slation  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  Much  of  the  later  legislation,  however, 
was  of  a  more  efFecrive  character. 

The  most  significant  of  the  later  acts  were  those  adopted  in 
Oregon  through  the  direct  popular  initiative  in  190S,  and  in  Wis- 
consin in  1911.  These  acts  go  much  further  than  any  previous 
legation  in  the  American  states  in  regulating  the  nature  as  well 
as  the  amoimts  of  campaign  expenditures.  In  both  respects  they 
marked  a  closer  approximation  to  the  English  model  than  the 
earlier  legislation  in  this  country.  The  Wisconsin  act  of  191 1 
>  Ez-Cougressman  Lamb,  ioc.  eit.,  p.  17. 
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is  most  clearly  based  upon  the  Et^lish  principle  that  all  expendi- 
tures are  ill^al  except  those  expressly  authorized  by  law.  Ex- 
penditures by  candidates,  whether  in  connection  with  a  primary 
or  general  election,  are  prohibited  except  (a)  for  personal  hotel 
and  travdii^  e:7>enses;  {b)  for  payments  to  the  state  required 
by  law ;  (c)  for  contributions  to  duly  registered  personal  cam- 
paign coHimittees ;  (d)  for  contributions  to  party  committees ; 
and  (e)  for  actual  personal  expenses  of  public  speakers.  No 
bills  or  claims  presented  later  than  ten  days  after  the  close  of  the 
campaign  are  to  be  paid.  No  payments  whatever  may  be  made 
on  account  of  services  rendwed  on  primary  or  generid  election 
day,  or  for  the  transportation  of  voters  to  the  polls. 

The  Wisconsin  act  of  igii  provides  for  periodic  returns  both  by 
candidates  and  by  committees  throughout  the  campaign,  and 
forbids  the  printing  of  a  candidate's  name  upon  the  ballot  unless 
the  proper  returns  have  been  filed.  Maximum  limits  are  placed 
to  the  amounts  that  may  be  spent  by  or  on  behalf  of  candidates 
for  nomination  and  election,  and  to  the  amounts  that  may  be 
spent  by  the  state  central  committees  in  excess  of  sums  paid  in 
on  behalf  of  candidates  and  included  in  the  statements  of  thdr 
personal  e^>enditures.  A  similar  though  less  drastic  limitation 
wasadopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1914,  when  maximtun  limits  were 
placed  to  the  amounts  that  might  be  contributed  to  campaign 
funds  or  q>ent  for  campaign  purposes  by  persons  not  themselves 
candidates.  In  that  state,  however,  no  limit  was  placed  upon  the 
total  sums  that  might  be  raised  and  spent  by  the  state  central 
committees.  Charges  of  non-compliance  with  the  Wisconsin  law 
are  tried  before  a  special  election  court.  Conviction,  except  in 
the  cases  of  candidates  for  Congress  or  the  state  legislature,  is  to 
be  followed  by  forfeiture  of  office.  In  the  excq)ted  cases  a  record 
of  the  conviction  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  body 
for  such  action  as  that  body  may  choose  to  take.  The  excep- 
tions are  required  by  the  federal  and  state  constitutional  provi- 
sions that  Congress  and  the  state  legblatures  respectively  shall  be 
the  judges  of  the  election  and  qualifications  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. Trial  before  a  special  election  court  and  forfeiture  of  office 
in  case  of  conviction,  subject  to  the  exceptions  above  noted, 
are  also  provided  for  by  the  Oregon  legislation  of  1908  and  the 
Massachusetts  legislation  of  1914.    In  this  as  in  other  respects, 
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however,  the  ^K%consin  act  is  much  in  advance  of  the  l^isla- 
don  generally  adopted  in  the  states  as  well  as  of  that  adopted  by 
Congress. 

WORKING  OF  THE  CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACTS 

Testimony  concerning  the  operation  of  the  American  corrupt 
practices  and  campaign  publicity  acts  is  conflicting.  Some 
of  those  who  ought  to  know  assert  that  the  laws  are  generally 
observed,  that  they  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  running  for  office, 
and  to  prevent  the  corrupt  use  of  mon^  in  elections.  Others 
assert  that  th^  are  not  generally  observed,  that  they  have  not 
reduced  the  cost  of  running  for  office,  and  that  they  do  not  pre- 
vent the  cornq>t  use  of  money  in  elections.  Their  chi^  effect, 
according  to  the  hoetile  critics,  where  they  produce  any  effect 
at  all,  is  to  encourage  the  practice  of  perjury.  This  conflicting 
testimony  can  be  piUtly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  are 
very  different  in  different  states,  some  being  mU(£-inore  defective 
than  others.  The  statutes  passed  during  the  earlier  period  of 
legislation  were  most  defective.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
generally  observed.  Certainly  they  did  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
running  for  office  nor  prevent  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  elec- 
tions. They  were  often  held  in  open  contempt  by  candidates 
and  party  workers.  They  were  universally  disregarded  by 
non-political  associations,  having  occasion  to  expend  money  in- 
dependently in  political  campaigns,  notably  by  liquor  dealers' 
assodatioQS.  Some  of  the  later  statutes  ou^t  to  produce  better 
results.  The  pmod  since  the  enactment  of  the  best  of  them, 
suchas  the  Wisconsin  act  of  1911  or  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1914, 
is  too  short  to  afford  a  complete  test  of  their  operation. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  best  American  statutes  cannot  be 
expected  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the  purification  of  elections 
as  was  accomplished  by  the  British  act  of  1883.  There  are  so 
many  more  candidates  and  elections  in  this  country,  the  location 
of  responsibility  is  so  much  more  difficult,  and  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  subject  to  so  many  more  demands  during  can^>aigns, 
that  the  enforcement  of  laws  depending  mainly  upon  publicity 
and  public  opinion  for  their  effectiveness  is  far  less  easy  than  in 
Great  Britain.    In  some  respects  the  best  American  laws  are 
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superior  to  tlie  British.  Continuous  publicity  throughout  the 
primary  and  election  campaign  should  be  more  effective  than 
publicity  after  the  campaign  has  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
returns  under  the  British  act  must  be  published  in  full  in  at  least 
two  local  newspapers  at  the  ejqiense  of  the  parties.  In  the  United 
States  returns  are  merely  filed  with  some  public  official.  The 
voters  know  nothing  of  their  contents  exc^t  in  so  far  as  they 
may  be  voluntarily  informed  by  newspapers  or  public  speakers. 
Such  information,  at  least  during  the  campaign,  is  likely  to  be 
partisan  and  ineffective.  The  laws  of  the  American  states  are 
also  more  imperfect  than  the  British  act  with  respect  to  the  limi' 
tation  of  the  objects  of  campaign  expenditures.  Few  of  them 
define  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  legitimate  objects  of  expenditure. 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  evasion.  Very  few  absolutely  forbid 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  the  day  of  election.  This  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  purification  of  elections.  The  most  important 
aspect  of  these  laws  is  their  enforceability  in  the  courts  by 
prosecutioa  for  violations.  Few  of  them  make  any  effective  pro- 
vision for  such  enforcement  Those  few  fail  to  deal  effectively 
with  candidates  for  legislative  office.  In  general,  responsibility 
for  violations  of  the  laws  cannot  be  fixed  with  such  certainty 
as  in  Great  Britain.  Hence  the  severe  penalties  enforced  in  Great 
Britain  are  probably  impracticable  in  national  and  state  elections 
here.  They  will  remain  impracticable,  so  long  as  the  American 
electoral  system  remains  as  complex  as  at  present 

S(Mne  good  results  of  the  recent  Illation  nevertheless  may 
already  be  detected.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  decrease 
in  the  contribution  of  funds  to  political  campaigns  by  large  cor- 
porations and  corporate  interests.  This  was  clearly  revealed 
by  the  investigations  of  the  special  sub-committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  during  the 
pre^dential  campaign  of  1912.  The  immediate  effect  has  been 
to  diminish  the  total  amount  of  the  campaign  funds  raised  by  the 
regular  party  committees  and  to  increase  the  efforts  of  campaign 
committees  to  raise  funds  by  popular  subscription.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  must  be  to  popularize  party  finance  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  seemed  visionary  to  politicians  of  the  period  of  Mark 
Hanna  and  Matthew  S.  Quay.  The  popularization  of  party 
finance  means  the  democratization  of  party  management.    It 
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means  the  curbing  of  the  power  of  "invisible"  government,  so 
fai  as  that  power  arises  from  its  financiftl  support  of  the  party 
otganizations.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  campaigns  has  been  diminished.  The  increased 
reliance  of  candidates  i^wn  personal  campaigns  and  the  increased 
need  for  publicity  on  a  large  scale,  resulting  from  the  intrpduction 
of  the  direct  primary  and  the  awakening  of  public  interest  in  the 
bu^ess  of  party  management,  have  created  an  increased  demand 
for  Intimate  campaign  expenditures.  This  increased  demand  can 
only  be  met  by  increased  contributions  by  the  candidates  them- 
selves, or  by  thdr  followo^  and  personal  friendsT  The  increased 
expenditure  of  money  by  personal  campaign  committees  in  prima- 
ries and  elections  may  more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures by  the  regular  party  committees.  Hie-Iegitimate  e^>ense 
of  running  for  office  to-day,  except  in  the  states  where  a  limit 
is  fixed  by  effective  l^islation,  is  probably  greater  than  ever 
before.  It  is  certainly  greater  for  candidates  without  organized 
support,  compelled  to  finance  their  own  fight  for  nomination 
£ind  election.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  increase  in  the  legiti- 
mate demands  for  money,  combined  with  the  increased  difficulty 
of  raising  mTTipnign  funds,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amounts 
available  for  illegitimate  uses.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  use 
of  money  for  corrupt  purposes,  at  least  in  national  and  state 
campaigns,  has  dminished  in  recent  years.  But  th}»  cannot  yet 
be  proved.  ^ 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  methods  of  conducting 
campaigns  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  problem  of 
dealing  with  the  grosser  forms  of  corruption  has  existed  from  the 
b^inning  of  popular  government  and  can  never  be  solved  by 
l^islation  alone.  But  some  of  the  newer  problems  arising  out 
of  the  growing  complexity  of  modem  dvflization  can  be  dealt 
with  effectively  by  prudent  legislation.  Particularly  the  prob- 
lem of  the  use  of  money  for  legitimate  campa^  purposes  needs 
further  study  in  the  light  of  modem  electoral  conditions.  It  is 
clear  that  unless  some  limit  is  placed  on  the  amounts  that  may 
be  spent  by  individuals,  whether  candidates  or  not,  rich  men 
will  possess  an  undue  advantage  over  poor  men  in  politics.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  if  excessively  low  limits  are  placed  upon  the 
use  of  money  for  Intimate  purposes,  the  candidates  with  news- 
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paper  siq^rt  or  strong  oi^anizations  behind  them  will  possess  an 
undue  advantage  over  their  opponents.  Hearst  with  his  papers 
and  Tammany  with  its  organization  are  much  less  dependent 
tqxrn  campaign  fimds  than  the  reformers  can  ordinarily  hope 
to  be.  Then  there  is  the  interest  of  the  voters  to  be  considered. 
If  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  amounts  that  may  be  spent  in  cam- 
paigns, they  may  be  unduly  subject  to  corrupt  influences.  But 
if  the  limits  are  exces^vely  low,  they  may  be  deprived  of  due  in- 
formation concerning  the  nature  of  the  issues  and. the  merits  of 
the  candidates. 


FURTHER  REGULATION  OF  THE  VSE  OF  MONEY 

Compared  with  the  limits  imposed  by  the  British  act  of  1883, 
the  limits  imposed  upon  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  Inti- 
mate purposes  by  many  American  states  seem  imduly  low. 
Thus  the  Oregon  law  of  1908  permits  the  candidate  to  spend  not 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  the  office  sought 
by  him.  The  candidates  for  governor  may  accordingly  spend 
$1 250  each,  whilst  candidates  for  minor  offices  on  the  state  ticket, 
who  secure  much  less  free  publicity  from  the  newspj^rs,  must 
finance  their  campaign  with  smaller  sums.  The  gubernatorial 
candidate's  allowance  works  out  to  about  one  half  of  a  cent  per 
voter.  In  California  the  law  of  1909  permitted  the  expenditure 
of  $350  for  the  first  five  thousand  voters  in  a  district,  two  dollars 
for  each  additional  one  hundred  voters  up  to  25,000,  one  dollar 
for  each  further  one  hundred  up  to  50,000,  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
one  hundred  voters  thereafter.  At  that  rate  a  gubernatorial 
candidate  could  now  spend  a  little  over  five  thousand  dollars. 
This  sum  would  enable  him  to  send  a  postal  card  to  about  half 
of  the  male  voters  of  the  state,  but  nothing  at  all  to  the  female 
voters.  TTiese  limits  seem  absurdly  low  compared  with  those 
fixed  by  the  British  act.  So  they  would  be,  if  the  candidates  for 
governor  alone  were  considered.  But  an  American  campaign 
is  financed  by  the  joint  expenditures  of  all  the  candidates  for 
all  the  offices,  national,  state,  and  local,  supplemented  by  the  sums 
raised  from  other  sources  by  the  party  committees.  The  total 
expenditure  in  British  elections  averages  about  one  dollar  per 
vote  cast.    The  total  expenditure  here  is  unknown.    The  in- 
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vestigations  of  the  subcoDunittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Fnvileges  and  Elections  in  1913,  taloen  together  with  what  is 
known  about  expenditures  by  local  candidates,  show  that  in 
localities  where  the  contest  is  close  the  total  expenditure  per  vote 
cast  must  generally  far  exceed  the  total  in  a  British  campaign. 

The  heaviest  sin^e  item  in  the  cost  of  campaigns  is  the  cost  of 
getting  out  the  vote  on  primary  and  election  day.  The  proposal 
is  not  infrequently  made  that  this  item  could  be  greatly  reduced 
by  making  voting  compulsory,  that  is,  by  penalizing  those  who  fail 
to  vote.  It  is  argued  that  if  the  voter  were  subject  to  a  small  fine 
for  failure  to  exercise  his  franchise,  the  party  organizations  would 
not  be  put  to  so  much  trouble  and  eq>ense  in  getting  him  to  the 
polls.  This  argument  overlooks  two  important  con^erations. 
First,  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  failure  to  attend  the  polls. 
The  voter  may  be  absent  from  the  locality  in  which  his  right  to 
votemust  be  exerdsed.  Absence  may  result  from  the  nature  of  his 
occupation,  as  in  the  case  of  fishermen,  sailors,  actors,  commercial 
travelers,  and  railroad  employees,  or  from  the  removal  of  his 
actual  residence  when  it  is  too  late  to  change  his  legal  residence 
also  before  the  next  election.  Absence  may  also  result  from 
physical  disability,  and  from  opposition  or  even  mere  indifference 
to  all  the  candidates  who  have  any  chance  of  election.  Secondly, 
voters  who  would  be  induced  to  attend  the  polls  solely  by  the 
prospect  of  a  small  fine  for  absence  are  not  the  kind  who  are 
wanted  at  the  polls.  The  indifferent  voter  should  be  cured  of 
his  indifference  by  a  wider  diffusion  of  political  intelligence  and 
more  effective  methods  of  campaigning.  Hie  mercenary  voter 
is  not  wanted  at  all.  A  small  fine  would  not  discourage  the  neg- 
lect of  electoral  duties  by  any  voters  except  those  to  whom  the 
fine  would  seem  big.  What  is  needed  is  a  plan  which  will  en- 
courage voting  by  those  who  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  small  fine.' 

There  are  several  better  proposals  for  reducing  the  cost  of 
political  campaigns  than  that  of  compulsory  voting.  One  is 
the  improvement  of  election  machinery.  Alsent  voters  should 
be  permitted  to  vote  by  mail,  or  at  the  nearest  voting-place, 
wherever  they  may  be,  or  in  advance  before  they  leave  home. 

1  See  A.  B.  Hart,  Tbe  Ezerdse  of  the  Suffrage,  in  PraeOcal  Essays  in  AmtricoK 
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Each  of  these  methods  has  been  tried  in  some  American  state. 
Moreover,  where  periodic  registration  is  required,  the  voter 
should  be  pennitted  to  register,  if  necessary,  while  away  from 
home.  Another  good  proposal  is  the  prohibition  of  all  payments 
by  candidates  or  political  parties  for  services  rendered  on  election 
day,  and  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  those  election-day  ex- 
penses which  are  necessary  and  proper.  Thus,  the  state  already 
assumes  the  entire  cost  of  printing  and  distributii^  the  ballots,  — 
a  heavy  item  to  candidates  and  parties  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Australian  ballot.  It  should  also  assume  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting to  the  polls  all  voters  who  really  need  such  assistance.  A 
larger  use  of  public  buildings  for  poUtical  meetings  is  also  possible 
and,  if  necessary,  halls  might  be  provided  at  public  expense  for 
the  conduct  of  rallies.  A  few  states,  led  by  Oregon  and  Wis- 
consin, have  undertak^i  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
official  campaign  bulletins  in  order  that  candidates  and  parties 
may  make  at  least  one  statement  to  every  voter  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  These  pamphlets  are  usually  published  once 
before  the  primary  and  once  between  the  primary  and  election, 
and  contain  copies  of  the  party  platforms,  campaign  lives  and 
portraits  of  the  candidates,  and  other  matter.  Only  two  states 
have  yet  appropriated  public  money  directiy  to  the  use  of  political 
parties.  In  Colorado  a  law  enacted  in  1909  granting  a  sum  to 
each  party  in  proportion  to  its  voting  strength  was  declared  im- 
constitutional.  In  Oregon  the  presidential  primary  law,  adopted 
in  1910,  provided  that  the  delegates  to  national  conventions, 
chosen  to  express  the  preference  of  the  voters  of  the  state  between 
the  candidates  for  the  preadential  nominations,  should  recwve 
their  necessary  traveling  expenses  from  the  state. 

How  far  the  state  should  go  in  financing  political  campaigns  can- 
not be  detennined  upon  any  general  principles.  The  American 
states  already  go  much  further  than  Great  Britain.  To  the  pay- 
ment by  the  state  of  the  cost  of  printing  the  ballots  and  of  ctmduct- 
ing  the  election  itself,  there  is  now  no  objection.  Yet  those 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  candidates  in  Great  Britain  and  once 
were  so  borne  here.  If  the  political  party  is  to  be  treated  as  one 
of  the  organs  of  government,  as  is  implied  in  the  legal  regulation 
of  the  process  of  nomination,  the  use  of  public  money  for  partisan 
purposes  can  be  justified  as  a  public  use.  How  much  public  money 
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should  be  so  used  would  depend  upon  how  much  private  money 
candidates  and  party  organizations  are  to  be  permitted  to  use. 
That  in  turn  depends  in  part  upon  such  factors  as  the  number 
of  offices  to  be  filled  by  election  at  any  one  time,  the  size  of  elec- 
tion districts,  and  the  nature  of  the  electoral  process.  Thus  the 
question  of  the  use  of  money  in  elections  and  campaigns,  like  so 
many  other  political  questions,  cannot  be  settled  by  itself  alone. 
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CHAPTER  DC 

THE  STATE  LBOISLATDItXS 

The  constitutional  history  of  the  states,  as  has  been  previously 
shown,  -reveals  two  principal  tendencies  in  the  development  of 
the  legislatures :  the  standardization  of  form  and  the  limitation 
of  powers.  The  standard  form  is  the  bicameral.  Each  state 
now  has  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  separate  houses.  No  legis- 
lation can  be  enacted  without  the  separate  consent  of  each  house. 
The  powers  of  the  two  houses  have  been  strictly  limited.  So 
far  as  the  enactment  of  ordinary  legislation  is  concerned,  the 
limitations  upon  the  two  houses  are  the  same.  This  is  true  of 
the  limitations  both  upon  legislative  powers  and  legislative  pro- 
cedure. There  is  only  one  exception.  Tlie  power  to  originate 
money  bills  is  generally  conferred  exclusively  upon  the  lower 
house.  The  power  to  amend  such  bills,  however,  is  vested  in  the 
upj)er  house.  Under  the  guise  of  amendments  the  upper  house 
can  originate  such  bills  almost  as  freely  as  if  the  power  were 
expressly  granted.  Regarded  simply  as  legislative  bodies,  there- 
fore, the  two  houses  possess  substantially  equal  authority.  The 
executive  powers  conferred  upon  the  legislatures  are  vested 
chiefiy  in  the  upper  houses.  The  power  of  appointing  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  possessed  so  extensively  by  the  first  state 
legislatures,  has  been  largely  taken  away.  The  power  of  con- 
firming executive  appointments,  originally  vested  in  special 
executive  councils,  has  been  transferred  to  the  upper  houses 
alone.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  legislatures  remain  divided 
between  the  two  houses  as  originally  planned.  The  lower  houses 
possess  the  sole  power  to  impeach;  the  upper  houses,  to  try 
impeachments.  Whilst  the  vesttog  of  the  power  of  confirming 
executive  appointments  and  trying  impeachments  in  the  upper 
houses  would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in 
those  bodies,  no  such  partiality  has  been  shown  with  reference 
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to  the  exercise  of  purely  le^stative  powers.    With  re£9>ect  to 
these  the  two  houses  have  be«i  treated  alike. 

The  principal  questions  that  now  arise  are  these.  First,  b 
the  bicameral  system  the  best  system  under  existing  conditions? 
Secondly,  has  the  limitation  of  powers  proceeded  as  far  as  is 
necessary  and  pr(^>er,  or  should  the  powers  of  the  I^pslatures  be 
further  limited? 

THE  BICAMERAL  SYSTEM 

The  bicameral  sjrstem,  as  has  been  shown,  was  originally 
advocated  on  a  nxmiber  of  grounds.  These  are  all  redudble, 
however,  to  two  principal  grounds.  The  first  is  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  should  represent  the  whole  people, 
not  merely  a  majority.  Under  a  representative  system  by  which 
each  man  has  one  vote  and  representatives  are  chosen  directly 
by  a  majority  of  voters  in  local  electoral  districts,  the  body  so 
chosen  is  likely  to  represent  merely  a  majority  of  the  pe(^le. 
Those  who  cast  their  votes  for  unsuccessful  candidates  have  no 
respresentative  of  their  own  choosing.  They  may  be  represented 
indirectly  by  successful  candidates  in  other  districts,  provided 
that  the  classes  of  voters  who  are  in  a  minority  in  some  districts 
are  in  a  majority  in  other  districts.  But  if  there  is  any  class  of 
voters  which  is  in  a  minority  in  all  districts,  that  class  will  be 
entirely  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  representation.  Now 
an  aristocracy,  whether  it  be  one  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  intellect, 
or  character,  is  always  in  a  minority.  If  it  is  not  in  a  minority, 
it  is  not  an  aristocracy.  Sanguine  democrats,  like  Jefferson, 
believed  that  the  majority  in  each  locality  would  naturally 
choose  the  best  men  for  their  representatives.  Less  sanguine 
men,  like  Adams  and  Jay,  believed  that  the  majority  would 
choose  men  of  their  own  sort.  They  feared  that  the  aristocracy 
would  not  be  properly  represented  under  a  system  of  unbalanced 
majority  rule.  They  advocated  the  bicameral  system,  in  order 
that  the  aristocracy  m^ht  have  special  representation  in  a  sepa- 
rate  house.  Thus  the  senates  would  represent  the  minority. 
The  lower  houses  would  represent  the  majority.  The  legisla- 
tures as  a  whole  would  represent  the  people  as  a  whole.  For 
practical  purposes,  however,  the  defenders  of  aristocraiy  accepted 
wealth  as  the  test  of  aristocracy.    Their  senates  were  deigned 
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to  protect  the  rich  against  the  poor.  If  the  separate  assent  of 
hotii  houses  were  required  for  the  enactment  of  laws,  there  could 
be  no  legislation  which  was  not  acceptable  to  the  rich  as  well  as 
to  the  poor. 

In  most  of  the  original  states  this  fonn  of  the  aristocratic 
theory  of  government  was  rejected.  Not  all  men  were  con- 
sidered fit  to  vote,  but  all  who  were  considered  fit  were  permitted 
to  vote  for  both  senators  and  representatives  on  equal  terms. 
The  bicameral  system  was  accepted  because  it  was  believed  to 
insure  a  more  deliberate  procedure  in  the  enactment  of  laws. 
Hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation,  tmnecessary  and  corrupt 
legislation,  was  believed  to  have  less  chance  of  passing  two 
houses  than  one  alone.  Senators  might  be  required  to  possess 
higher  qualifications  with  respect  to  experience,  even  with  re- 
spect to  wealth.  They  might  even  be  chosen  by  a  different  elec- 
toral process.  But  they  were  generally  chosen  by  the  same  elec- 
torates as  the  representatives.  They  were  expected  to  review 
the  acts  of  the  lower  bouse  with  a  jealous  eye,  but  not  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

METHODS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT 

It  is  necessary  to  inquire,  first,  whether  the  former  reason  for 
the  bicameral  system  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the  state  le^s- 
latures  in  their  present  form.  The  existing  legislatures  consist 
as  a  rule  of  an  upper  house  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  members  and 
a  lower  house  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  .^  In  most 
states  the  members  of  the  lower  house  are  from-  two  to  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  members  of  the  upper.*  Thus  the 
senates  are  more  select  bodies  than  the  lower  houses.  The 
greater  dignity  of  the  senates  is  further  secured  in  a  majority  of 
the  states  by  the  choice  of  senators  for  longer  terms  than  repre- 
sentatives.   In  many  states,  however,  senators  and  representa- 

1  The  smallest  senate  is  that  of  Delaware  with  seventeen  members;  the  largest, 
that  of  Minnesota  with  sixty-three.  The  smallest  lower  bouses  are  those  of  Dda- 
ware  and  Arizona  nith  thirty-five  membets  each ;  the  largest,  those  of  New  Haiop- 
shire  and  Connecticut  with  403  and  258  respectively. 

■  In  two  states,  Arizona  and  Colorado,  they  are  less  than  twice  as  numerous.  In 
Vermont,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  than  dght,  and  in  New  Hampehiie  more 
than  fifteen  tinies  a: 
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tives  are  chosen  for  identical  terms,  generally  two  years.  Differ- 
eafxs  in  the  electorates  of  the  two  houses,  in  the  qualifications  of 
their  members,  and  in  the  process  of  election,  so  far  as  they  ever 
existed,  have  generally  been  abolished.  At  present,  therefore, 
in  most  states  the  principal  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
two  houses  result  chiefly  from  differences  in  their  size  and  in  the 
manner  of  apportioning  their  members. 

The  basis  of  representation  in  the  lower  houses  of  the  legisla- 
tures, except  in  New  England,  is  the  county.  The  simplest  form 
of  county  representation  is  that  whereby  each  county  is  a  sepa- 
rate representative  district.  Tlie  total  number  of  representa- 
tives is  apportioned  among  the  counties  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
proportion  to  population,  but  no  county  receives  less  than  one 
representative.  The  r^resentatives  horn  each  county  are 
elected  in  the  county  at  large.  Such  a  system  of  representation  ic'' 
prevails  in  most  of  the  southern  states  and  in  several  of  the 
northern  and  middle  western  states,  notably  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
and  Iowa.  In  the  more  sparsely  settled  states,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  separate  representation  to  each  county  without  making 
the  lower  house  too  large  or  the  representation  of  the  people  too 
unequal.  In  such  states  counties  may  be  grouped  together,  if  « 
necessary,  to  form  a  single  district.  Sometimes  a  comparatively 
pc^nilous  county  is  entitled  to  one  representative  of  its  own  and 
is  grouped  with  other  counties  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  an- 
other representative.  In  a  few  states  where  the  county  serves 
as  the  representative  district,  notably  Louisiana '  and  Maryland, 
populous  urban  counties  are  subdivided  into  special  electoral  dis- 
tricts for  the  choice  of  representatives.  In  nearly  a  dozen  states 
the  practice  has  been  adopted  of  dividing  the  whole  state  into 
spedal  electoral  districts,  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  popu-  ' 
lation,  returning  one  member  each.  In  some  of  these  states, 
however,*each  county  comprises  at  least  one  district.  In  others 
counties  may  be  grouped  as  well  as  divided  in  order  to  fonn  equal 
single-member  districts.  In  New  England  the  town  is  the  basis 
of  representation.  The  systons  of  apportionment,  however,  are 
as  diverse  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  the  local  communities  are  divided  or  grouped 
together  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  people  may  be 
*  In  LouiuBDA  the  parish  is  the  local  equivalent  of  the  county. 
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represented  as  nearly  as  pos^ble  according  to  their  numbers. 
In  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  colonial 
practice  by  which  each  town  or  dty,  r^ardless  of  its  size,  sends  an 
equal  number  of  representatives,  still  prevails  almost  unchanged. 
The  basis  of  representation  in  the  upper  houses  is  more  uoi- 
form.  In  most  states  single-member  districts  are  formed  by 
grouping  or  dividing  counties,  generally  with  a  view  to  approxi- 
mate equality  of  population.  In  a  few  states,  of  which  Ohio  is 
the  mc^t  notable,  populous  counties,  entitled  to  more  than  one 
senator,  are  not  divided  into  single-member  districts.  In  such 
counties,  senators  like  representatives  are  elected  at  large.  In  a 
very  few  states,  of  which  New  Jersey  is  the  most  not^le,  each 
county  is  entitled  to  an  equal  number  of  senators,  regardless  of 
population.  In  some  states  the  apportionment  of  senators  and 
representatives  is  based  upon  the  distribution  of  some  ^ledal 
class  of  persons,  rather  than  upon  that  of  the  total  peculation. 
Thus  in  New  York  it  is  based  upon  the  distribution  of  citizens, 
regardless  of  the  alien  population.  In  certain  southern  states 
it  is  based  on  the  distribution  of  qualified  electors,  regardless  of 
the  negro  population.  Except  in  a  few  of  the  oldest  and  smallest 
states,  a  reapportionment  of  members  is  made  by  each  legisla- 
ture every  ten  years.  Some  states  place  constitutional  restric- 
tions upon  the  power  of  apportionment,  requiring  that  legislative 
districts  be  as  compact  in  form  and  as  nearly  equal  in  size  as 
practicable.  Two  of  these  states  expressly  ptovide  for  the  judi- 
cial review  of  legislative  apportionments  for  the  correction  of 
errors,'  and  doubtless  in  others  the  courts  have  the  power  to 
set  aside  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  apportionments. 

WORKING  OF  METHODS  OF  APPORTIONMENT 

It  is  apparent  that  the  existing  standard  form  of  legislature 
cannot  be  justified  on  the  grotmd  that  it  represents  the  whole 
people."    "nie  lower  house  does  in  most  cases  represent  the  ma- 

'  New  York  and  Oklahoma. 

*  The  two  houses  certainly  do  not  afford  separate  r^resentation  to  the  lidb  and 
poor.  The  only  difierence  between  the  two  boiuea  tending  to  make  <mt  more 
Tcpresent&tive  of  the  rich  than  the  other  ta  the  difFerence  In  axe.  From  this  it  lol- 
lops ttuit  in  most  states  sowtore  are  chosen  in  larger  districts  than  representatives. 
Hence  the  cost  of  election  is  likely  t«  be  gieater.     To  a  certain  eitent  tlus  greater 
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jority,  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  The  upper  house,  however, 
does  not  represent  the  minority.  It  also  represents  the  majority. 
Indeed,  the  principal  effect  of  the  maintenance  of  an  upper  house 
is  to  give  the  majority  party  a  stronger  hold  on  the  state  govern- 
ment than  it  would  have,  if  there  were  no  upper  house.  Since 
the  ui^>er  houses  are  smaller  than  the  lower,  their  members  are 
usually  chosen  in  larger  electoral  districts.  Now  the  larger  the 
electoral  districts  into  which  a  state  may  be  divided,  the  more 
favorable  the  results  of  elections  will  be  to  the  majority  party. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  effect  of  any  system 
of  representation  based  upon  plurality  elections  in  local  districts 
is  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  majority.  Writers  upon  the 
subject  of  proportional  representation  have  frequenUy  pointed 
this  out,  and  quote  copious  statistics  to  prove  it.  It  is  obvious 
ivithout  statistical  proof.  If  all  the  representatives  of  the  people 
were  chosen  on  a  general  ticket  in  the  state  at  large,  all  would 
be  chosen  by  the  majority.  This  is  what  happens  under  the 
present  system  of  choosing  presidential  electors.  The  smaller 
the  districts,  the  more  closely  the  distribution  of  representatives 
among  the  several  parties  corre^onds  to  the  relative  popular 
strength  of  the  parties.  In  a  state  where  the  majority  party  is 
strong,  comprising,  say,  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  it 
may  secure  all  the  representatives  in  Congress,  nearly  all  the 
state  senators,  and  more  than  its  share,  though  not  so  much 
more,  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house.  Secondly,  the  dispro- 
portionate representation  of  the  majority  party  may  be  further 
enhanced  by  the  practice  of  gerrymandering.  A  gerrymander  is 
an  arrangement  rf  electoral  districts  which  enables  the  majority 
par^  to  carry  the  greatest  possible  number  of  districts  with  the 
least  possible  number  of  votes.  The  larger  the  districts  into 
which  a  state  is  to  be  divided,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  the 
gerrymander.  Willful  and  ddiberate  discrimination  against  the 
minority  party  is  consequently  most  notorious  in  the  formation 
of  congressional  districts.  A  gerrymander,  however,  may  be 
perpetrated  in  the  interest  of  particular  individuals  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  majority  party.    In  fact  one  of  the  most  grotesque 

cost  of  election  may  serve  as  a  property  qualificatioii  foi  sen&tors.  In  moat  states 
this  tendency  cannot  be  of  great  importance.  A  more  important  consequence  of 
the  diSerence  in  size  is  the  effect  upon  the  representation  of  parties. 
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congressional  genymanders  of  recent  years  was  peipetrated  ia 
South  Carolina,'  where  discrimination  against  the  minority  party 
could  hardly  have  been  an  object. 

The  over-representation  of  the  majority  party  in  the  state 
legislatures  is  consistently  defended  by  the  supporters  of  the 
existing  bipartisan  political  system.  Since  ours  is  a  goveimnent 
by  parties,  it  is  urged,  it  is  necessary  that  the  governing  party 
possess  power  commensurate  with  its  responsibility.  So  long  as 
the  people  look  to  the  majority  party  to  carry  out  the  program 
to  which  it  has  pledged  itself  in  its  platform,  the  people  must 
trust  the  majority  party  with  adequate  control  of  the  legislative 
machinery.  Frequently,  however,  a  majority  party  comprises 
but  a  slight  majority  of  the  total  number  of  voters.  Sometimes 
the  vote  cast  for  its  candidates  may  even  be  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  total  vote.  Unless  the  majority  party  could  secure  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  seats  in  the  legislature,  a  compara- 
tivdy  few  members  would  hold  the  balance  of  power.  In  dose 
states  a  majority  parQ?  which  possessed  no  more  than  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  representatives  would  have  a  slender  and 
dubious  hold  upon  the  legislature.  In  order  to  possess  an  effi* 
dent  working  majority,  the  party  must  have  not  only  a  bare 
majority,  but  also  a  margin  of  safety.  In  short,  the  system  of 
government  by  party  requires  that  the  majority  party  have 
effective  control  of  the  legislature.  Ordinarily  in  dose  states 
effective  control  cannot  be  secured  without  over-representation. 
Whether  such  a  system  b  a  good  system  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  majority  party  uses  its  power.  Certamly  it  is 
not  the  system  contonplated  by  the  framers  of  the  original  state 
constitutions. 

A  secondary  effect  of  the  bicameraJ  system  is  to  facilitate  dis- 
crimination in  the  a[^rtionment  of  r^resentatives  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  large  dties.  Discrimination  against  the  large 
cities  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways.  Since  the  total 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  is  usually  fixed  in  the 
state  constitution,  a  requirement  that  each  county  recdve  at 
least  one  senator  or  representative  will  generally  give  to  the  less 
populous  counties  more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
total  number.  Such  a  requirement  actually  produces  under- 
>  Sm  J.  R.  Cotunons,  FroporlioiuU  RepraenlaUoH  (id  ed.),  p.  55. 
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representation  of  the  lai^  cities  in  one  or  both  houses  in  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  states.  The  requirement  that  each  county 
receive  an  equal  number  of  senators  or  representatives  produces 
a  much  more  inequitable  discrimination  against  the  cities.  In 
New  Jersey  the  counties  are  equally  sepresented  in  the  senate ; 
the  people  are  proportionately  represented  in  the  lower  house. 
Thus  the  senate  is  controlled  by  the  country  districts,  whilst  the 
house  is  controlled  by  the  cities.  In  Connecticut  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  senators  are  apportioned  according  to  population, 
whilst  the  lower  house  represents  the  towns  without  regard  to 
population.  In  this  state  the  most  extraordinary  discrimination 
occurs.  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Waterbuiy,  and  Hartford, 
with  a  combined  population  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand, 
have  only  eight  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  four  towns  of  Union,  Hartland,  Eiiiingworth,  and 
Coldbrook,  with  a  combined  population  of  less  than  2500,  also 
have  eight  representatives.  Discrimination  against  the  large 
cities  may  also  be  brought  about  by  the  lack  of  provision  for 
periodic  apportiomnents.  In  some  cases  discrimination  is  ex- 
plicitly required  by  the  constitution.  TTius  in  New  York  the 
constitution  seeks  to  preserve  rural  domination  of  the  legislature 
by  providing  that  no  county  (with  one  exception)  shall  have  less 
than  one  representative  in  the  lower  house  and  that  no  two  con- 
tiguous counties  (by  which  New  York  City  is  meant)  shall  have 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  senators.  In  most  of  the' 
states  the  rural  districts  retain  a  hold  upon  one  of  the  houses  out 
of  aJl  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength.  In  two  of  them, 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  gross  discrimination  against  the 
cities  exists  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.^ 
>  Discrimination  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  both 
branches  of  a  legislature  can  hardly  be  justified  upon  any  prin- 
dples  of  government  at  present  accepted  by  Americans.    Dis- 

*  The  discrirDimttion  agiunst  the  cities  in  the  apportionment  of  members  of  the 
legislature  goes  far  to  explain  the  opposition  in  the  legislatures  of  these  states  to  all 
political  changes  designed  to  increase  the  power  of  the  "people,"  that  is,  of  a  nu- 
merical majority  of  the  voters.  The  direct  nomination  of  candidates  for  state 
office  in  the  primaries  is  opposed  in  such  states  as  Khode  Island  and  Delaware,  be- 
cause the  abandonment  of  Uie  convention  system  would  mean  the  end  of  the  control 
of  such  nominations  by  the  rural  districts.  Direct  legislation  by  tht  people  is  ob- 
jectionable because  it  would  nullify  rural  control  of  the  legislatures.  It  is  not  a 
theory,  but  a  condition,  that  confronts  the  rural  voters  of  those  states. 
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crimination  against  the  cities  in  one  branch  is  def^ided  by  r^re- 
sentatives  of  the  rural  communities  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
fairly  entitled  to  control  at  least  one  branch.  Originally  the 
country  districts,  that  is,  the  agricultural  classes,  controlled  both 
branches  of  all  state  le^latures.  With  the  growth  of  cities, 
however,  and  the  rise  of  an  urban  industrial  class,  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  farmers  was  threatoied.  In  many  states  con- 
flicts of  interest  arose  between  dty  and  county.  In  all  states 
rural  and  urban  prejudices  clashed.  In  states  where  the  urban 
voters  are  a  majority,  a  discrimination  against  the  cities  which 
enables  the  rural  districts  to  control  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
establishes  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  urban  majority  to 
dominate  the  rural  minority.  Thus  the  bicameral  system  facili- 
tates the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  between  dty  and 
county.  Such  a  system  may  be  advocated  as  a  mode  of  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  rural  minority.  But  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  modem  theory  of  party  government.  This  is  dearly  ^parent 
in  those  cases  where  one  party  represents  the  dties,  and  the  other 
the  rural  districts.  In  such  cases  the  effect  of  discrimination 
against  the  dties  is  to  interfere  with  the  effective  control  of  \effs- 
lation  by  the  majority  party,  whenever  the  dty  party  is  in  a 
majority  in  the  state  as  a  whole.  Such  discrhnination  raises 
many  fundamental  questions.  Are  not  the  rights  of  rural  minori- 
ties adequately  protected  by  the  courts?  If  not,  could  they  not 
be  adequately  protected  by  some  suitable  system  of  rural  "home 
rule"?  If  not,  would  it  not  be  better  to  abandon  the  present 
system  of  representing  only  local  majorities  in  the  legislatures, 
and  to  adopt  a  different  system  of  representation,  a  system  frankly 
designed  to  represent  all  the  pet^le  ? 

METHODS    OF   LEGISLATIVE   PROCEDURE 

The  second  ground  for  the  adoption  of  the  bicameral  system 
was  the  supposed  value  of  a  second  chamber  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting, not  the  minority,  but  the  majority  itself  against  the 
enactment  of  undesirable  legislation.  With  only  one  house, 
there  was  believed  to  be  insuffident  security  for  due  deh"beration. 
The  separate  consideration  of  proposed  legislation  in  two  houses 
was  advocated  merely  as  a  method  of  legislative  procedure.    It 
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becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  next  what  are  the  present 
methods  of  legislative  procedure,  and  to  what  extent  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  house  t'lttiiey  due  deliberation. 

The  rules  of  procedure  in  the  state  legislatures  have  developed 
in  response  to  four  principal  influences :  the  volume  of  legisla- 
tion, the  number  of  members,  the  limitations  of  time,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  party  system.  The  volume  of  legislation  has 
grown  enormously,  is  still  growing,  and  threatens  to  continue  to 
grow.  In  1915  the  legislatures  of  forty-seven  states  adopted  a 
total  of  16,222  acts  and  resolves.^  The  total  number  of  measures 
introduced  into  the  legislatures  of  these  states  was  of  course 
much  greater.  In  the  twelve  largest  states  alone  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  measures  were  introduced.*  In  most  of 
these  states  the  time  that  may  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  this  mass  of  proposed  legislation  is  strictly  limited  by  the  con- 
stitution. In  Indiana,  for  instance,  the  total  number  of  measures 
introduced  into  the  legislature  of  1915  was  a  little  over  one 
thousand,  a  comparatively  moderate  number.  Hie  session  was 
limited  to  sixty  days.  If  every  measure  were  to  be  considered 
separately  on  tiie  floor  of  each  house,  and  the  houses  were  to  sit 
for  five  hours  each  day,  a  maximum  allowance  if  due  time  be 
allowed  for  other  necessary  legislative  work,  each  house  would 
have  to  dispose  of  a  measure  every  eighteen  minutes.  If  each 
member  were  to  speak  but  once  on  each  measure,  senators  could 
speak  a  little  less  than  twenty-two  seconds  each,  and  members  of 
the  lower  house,  half  that  period.  In  large  states  like  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  although  there  is  no  fixed 
limit  to  the  duration  of  a  session,  the  volume  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  so  much  greater  than  in  Indiana  that  the  pressure  on  the 
tune  of  the  legi^ture  would  appear  to  be  about  the  same. 
I  Under  actual  conditions,  the  pressure  upon  the  time  of  legis- 
lative bodies  is  greater  than  these  calculations  indicate.  The 
beginning  of  every  regular  session  is  inevitably  given  over  to 
organization  and  the  introduction  of  bills.  The  middle  part,  as 
will  be  made  dear  hereafter,  is  likely  to  be  devoted  to  committee 

'Report  of  the  Committee  on  Noteworthy  Changes  in  Statute  Law  to  the 
American  Bar  Assodation,  1915,  p.  57. 

*  Qficial  Index  to  Stale  Lepslation,  vol.  i,  1915.  Published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Law  Libraries. 
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work,  trading,  and  manipulation,  lliere  remains  only  the  last 
part  of  the  session  for  actual  legislation.  One  legislature  which 
sat  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  days  passed  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  general  laws,  three  hundroJ  and  twenty-eight  special 
laws,  and  sixty-two  joint  resolutions,  a  total  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  or  an  average  of  more  than  six  a  day.  One  half 
of  the  total  were  passed  in  the  last  fifteen  days,  nearly  thirty  a  day. 
Nearly  one  hundred  were  passed  on  the  last  day.*  This  crush  of 
legislation  at  the  close  came  in  a  legislature  where  there  was  no 
time  limit.  Where  there  is  a  time  limit,  the  crush  is  worse.  If 
any  considerable  niunber  of  members  were  opposed  to  a  measure, 
were  free  to  debate  it  at  length,  and  chose  to  do  so,  the  enactment 
of  the  measure  would  be  impossible.  If  each  member  of  the 
minority  party  were  free  to  speak  at  length  on  each  measure,  and 
chose  to  do  so,  the  majority  could  not  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  state. 

All  legislative  bodies  therefore  make  some  provision  for  the 
classification  of  their  business,  the  regulation  of  their  time,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  debate.  These  provisions  vary 
greatly  among  the  several  states,  but  certain  essentials  are  found 
everywhere.  In  the  first  place,  all  proposed  legislation  is  classi- 
fied according  to  its  nature,  and  all  measures  in  each  class  are 
referred  to  an  appropriate  committee.  The  nature  of  the  classi- 
fication, and  consequently  the  number  of  committees,  varies, 
but  the  rule  that  every  measure  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee 
before  being  considered  by  the  whole  house  is  in  general  effect. 
Secondly,  a  regular  order  of  business  is  established  by  a  standing 
rule,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  special  rule  or  order  each  measure  is 
considered  in  its  regular  order.  No  bill  may  be  adopted  by  either 
house  until  it  has  beeu  read  three  times,  and  by  the  constitutions 
of  many  states  the  readings  must  be  on  separate  days.  The 
rules  of  procedure  provide  for  the  progress  of  bills  through  their 
several  stages,  including  their  several  readings  and  reference  to 
committees,  and  for  the  consideration  of  business  in  the  various 
stages  at  appointed  times.  Finally,  debate  may  be  limited  in 
different  ways.    First,  limitations  may  be  placed  upon  the  free- 

1 S.  P,  Orth,  "Our  St&te  L^aktures  "  (reprinted  from  the  AlianOc  MontUy, 
Dec.,  1904),  iaP.  S.  Rdnsch,  Readings  on  American  State  Government,  pp.  41-56.  A 
very  intereatiDg  article  on  the  personnd  and  woik  of  the  le^slatures. 
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dom  of  debate  in  general.  Hius,  in  most  legislative  bodies  no 
member  may  speak  twice  to  a  questioa  until  all  who  wisb  have 
spoken  once.  In  some  bodies  no  member  may  E^teak  to  any 
question  for  more  than  a  prescribed  length  of  time.  In  all 
houses  there  are  certain  questions  to  which  a  member  may  not 
speak  for  more  than  a  prescribed  period  of  time.  In  the  case  of 
a  number  of  questions  the  prescribed  time  may  be  very  short, 
ten,  five,  or  three  minutes.  Certain  motions,  particularly  the 
motion  to  adjourn,  are  not  debatable  at  all.  Secondly,  Ihnita- 
tions  may  be  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  debate  upon  partic- 
ular measures.  Thus,  a  motion  may  be  adc^ted  to  fix  a  time 
at  which  the  discussion  of  a  pending  measiu'e  shall  be  terminated 
and  the  vote  shall  be  taken.  Finally,  in  most  legislative  bodies 
debate  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the  adoption  of  the 
previous  question,  that  is,  of  a  motion  that  the  main  question  be 
now  put  to  a  vote.  The  adoption  of  the  previous  question  puts 
an  end  to  debate  at  once,  though  generally  the  member  in  charge 
of  the  bill  is  granted  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  make  a  dosing 
statement  before  the  taking  of  the  vote. 

The  rules  of  procedure  are  adopted  by  each  house  when  it 
first  convenes.  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  constitution, 
the  members  may  then  adopt  such  rules  as  they  please.  For  Uie 
first  and  last  time  they  are  completely  their  own  masters.  Each 
member  is  the  peer  of  any  other.  By  the  adoption  of  rules,  each 
member  and  the  house  as  a  whole  put  on  shackles.  The  shackles 
are  riveted  by  the  choice  of  officers.  The  organization  of  the 
house  is  then  omipleted.  In  some  states,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  legislative  pro- 
cedure are  numerous  and  salutary.  This  is  notably  the  case  in 
New  York,  The  rules  of  procedure  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  state  carefully  regulate  the  manner  of  passing  bills. 
Special  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  procedure  with  respect 
to  private  and  local  bills,  and  tax  and  appropriation  bills.  On 
the  final  passage  of  financial  bills,  the  ayes  and  noes  must  be 
taken,  and  a  spedU  quorum  is  prescribed.  In  all  states  where 
new  constitutions  have  recently  been  adopted,  similar,  though 
generally  less  complete,  provisions  designed  to  prevent  hasty  and 
disorderly  proceedings  in  the  state  legislatures  have  been  adopted. 
Unfortunately,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  the  practices  of 
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bringing  in  special  rules  to  govern  procedure  with  respect  to 
matters  in  which  the  legislative  leaders  are  concerned,  and  of 
doing  almost  anything  by  unanimous  ccmsent,  tend  to  bring  the 
constitutional  limitations  into  coaten^t 


THE  SPEAKERSHIP 

llie  most  powerful  officer  in  the  lower  houses  of  the  state  legis- 
latures is  the  speaker.  The  first  sour<%  of  the  speaker's  power 
is  the  power  of  reo^nition.  No  member  may  address  the  house 
for  any  purpose  unless  he  has  first  been  rec<^nized  by  the  speaker. 
By  refusing  to  recognize  a  member  the  speaker  can  reduce  that 
member  to  comparative  impotence.  By  ascertaining  in  advance 
for  what  purpose  members  will  desire  recognition,  and  by  arrang* 
ing  to  grant  recognition  in  a  certain  order  or  only  for  certain  pur- 
poses, the  speaker  can  control  the  course  of  business.  By  habitu- 
ally recogniziDg  certain  members  for  certain  purposes  the  speaker 
can  raise  those  members  to  positions  of  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  In  states  where  party  lines  are  sharply 
drawn  and  party  spirit  runs  high,  the  speaker  is  ordinarily  selected 
before  the  beginning  of  the  session  at  a  party  caucus.  At*  the 
same  time  a  party  floor  leader  may  be  selected,  whom  the  speaker 
will  regularly  recognize  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  motions 
necessary  for  the  management  of  the  house  by  the  majority 
party. 

The  second  source  of  the  speaker's  power  is  the  power  to  rule 
An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  a  ruling  of  the  speaker  to  the  house 
as  a  whole,  but  his  rulings  will  ordinarily  be  sustained  by  the 
majority,  if  they  are  in  the  interest  of  the  party.  Through  the 
possession  of  the  power  to  rule,  the  speaker  possesses  the  further 
powers  of  declaring  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  and  of  refusing  to 
entertain  dilatory  and  obstructive  motions.  By  the  use  of  these 
powers  a  masterful  speaker  may  do  much  to  prevent  a  minority 
of  members  from  impeding  the  enactment  of  the  measures  deared 
by  the  majority. 

The  third  source  of  the  speaker's  power  is  the  power  of  ^)- 
pointment.  By  appointing  members  of  his  own  party  to  a 
majority  of  the  places  on  committees,  he  insures  the  control  of 
committees  by  his  party.    By  appointing  his  most  trusted  asso- 
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dates  to  the  chainnanship  of  the  most  important  ctnmnittees,  he 
deteimines  the  character  (A  the  party  leadership.  By  appcnntiog 
insurgent  members  of  his  party  to  miimportant  committees  he 
further  fortifies  the  power  of  the  regular  party  leaders. 

The  fourth  source  of  the  speaker's  power  is  the  power  of  refer- 
ents. By  referring  important  measures  to  committees  controlled 
by  the  party  leaders  he  may  determine  the  fate  of  the  measures. 
Unimportant  measures  may  be  referred  to  the  committees  which 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  "organization"  are  less  reliable. 
Committees  manned  by  able  but  independent  members  of  the 
party  may  be  heavily  burdened  with  routine  business  of  a  non- 
partisan character.  Committees  manned  by  less  capable  mem- 
bers may  find  little  to  do. 

The  fifth  source  of  the  speaker's  power  is  the  power  to  control 
the  committee  on  rules.  This  power  does  not  exist  in  all  legis- 
latures, and  is  important  only  in  those  where  the  committee  on 
rules  is  highly  privileged.  In  general,  however,  the  powers  of 
the  speaker  are  the  same  in  all  the  states.  The  president  of  the 
senate,  who  is  usually  the  lieutenant-governor  ex  officio,  exercises 
the  powers  of  recognition,  ruling,  and  reference,  but  does  not 
always  make  appointments  to  committees  or  control  the  com- 
mittee on  rules.  In  the  senates  the  most  important  member  is 
Ukely  to  be  the  floor  leader  of  the  majority  party. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  COMMITTEES 

In  many  reelects,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  the  rules  of 
procedme  adopted  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  states  vary 
greatly.  State  legislatiu^s  might  be  classified  in  a  number  of 
ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  variations  in  their  rules. 
The  most  significant  classification  is  that  based  upon  the  extent 
to  which  special  privileges  are  granted  to  the  regular  standing 
cgmmittees.  Upon  this  basts  of  classification  the  legislative 
bodies  fall  into  three  divisions. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM 

The  first  division  comprises  those  states  in  which  compara- 
tively few  privileges  are  granted  to  the  committees.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  principal  state  in  this  class,  the  only  important 
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privilege  granted  to  the  committees  is  that  of  eKimimng  meas- 
ures referred  to  them  prior  to  their  consideration  by  the  house  as 
a  whole.  Each  committee  is  accustomed  to  give  a  public  hear- 
ing to  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  each  bill  which  has  been 
referred.  Each  committee  is  required  to  report  each  bill,  after 
public  hearing  and  before  an  appointed  day,  to  the  house  or 
senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  committees,  to  which  proposed 
legislation  is  referred  on  introduction,  are  joint  committees  of 
both  houses.  Both  pubhc  hearings  and  committee  deliberations 
are  attended  by  the  members  from  each  house  before  reports  are 
made  to  either  house.  Bills  are  generally  reported  to  the  house 
in  which  they  were  first  introduced.  If  passed  by  that  house, 
they  may  be  considered  at  once  by  the  other  house  without  further 
consideration  in  c<mmiittee.  The  reports  of  committees  are  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon  in  order,  and  the  regular  tnder  cannot  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  four-fifths  of  the  members  of  the 
house.  None  of  the  committees  among  which  the  business  of  the 
house  is  originally  divided  enjoys  any  special  privileges,  either 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  their  reports  or  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  debate.  The  most  important  committee  is  that 
on  ways  and  means.  To  this  committee  are  referred  all  depart- 
mental estimates,  which  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  regular  annual 
appropriations.  Hearings  are  held  by  the  house  members  of 
the  committee  separately.  At  these  hearings  the  departmental 
heads  explain  the  needs  of  their  departments  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  All  proposed  new  legislation  entailing  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  is  also  referred  to  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  before  it  is  placed  on  the  order  of  second  reading,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  report  on  its  relation  to  the  state  finances.  Thus 
there  are  two  reports  on  such  a  measure,  one  from  the  committee 
to  which  it  was  originally  referred  on  its  general  merits,  the 
other  from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  on  its  relation  to 
the  state  finances. 

The  Massachusetts  system  of  legisladve  procedure  has  many 
advantages.  The  holding  of  a  public  hearing  on  every  bill  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  ventilation  of  real  and  imaginary 
grievances,  and  for  gauging  the  extent  of  the  public  d^nand  for 
proposed  legislation.  It  educates  both  the  legislators  and  the 
public.    It  also  compels  the  proponents  of  ill-considered  and  un- 
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desirable  legislation  to  nm  the  gantlet  of  pitiless  publidty. 
The  requirement  that  every  bill  be  reported  to  the  whole  house 
prevents  committees  from  pigeonholing  desirable  legislation 
and  compels  them  to  justify  their  action  in  each  case.  The 
establishment  of  a  regular  order,  which  cannot  be  set  aside  except 
by  a  four-fifths  vote,  and  which  must  be  completed  before  the 
legislative  session  can  end,  insures  that  every  measure  will  be 
duly  considered  by  at  least  one  house.  Thus  the  majority  of  the 
legislature  can  effectively  control  the  course  of  legislation,  for 
they  cannot  be  prevoited  from  adopting  any  bill  which  they 
desire  to  adopt,  nor  from  defeating  any  bill  to  which  they  are 
opposed.  The  use  of  joint  committees  instead  of  separate  com- 
mittees of  each  house  for  the  initial  con^deration  of  pn^Kised 
legislation  saves  much  time  on  the  part  of  legislators,  and  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  proponents  and  opponents  of  legislation. 
It  also  tends  to  remove  needless  friction  between  the  two  houses. 
The  Massachusetts  system  of  procedure  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
case  of  appropriations.  The  centralization  of  responsibility  for 
all  appropriations  in  a  single  committee  enablesa  strong  committee 
to  maintain  a  proper  relation  between  the  appropriations  for  the 
several  departments,  and  between  appropriations  as  a  whole 
and  the  revenues  of  the  state.  The  restrictions  upon  the  power 
of  this  committee  to  originate  appropriations,  and  the  require- 
ment that  its  reports  be  considered  separately  in  the  regular 
order,  enable  the  legislatiure  to  deal  with  each  appropriation  on 
its  individual  merits.  Professor  Reinsch  has  justly  observed : 
"The  General  Court  ^  of  Massachusetts  is  in  all  respects  nearest 
the  people,  and  most  responsive  of  any  American  legislature  to 
intelligent  public  opinion." '  But  there  is  one  feature  of  this 
system  of  procedure  which,  as  things  now  stand,  would  be  con- 
^dered  undesirable  in  all  states,  and  in  most  of  them  constitutes 
an  insuperable  objection  to  its  adoption.  The  legislature  ordi- 
narily cannot  dispose  of  its  business  in  less  than  five  or  six 
months.* 

■  The  constitutiona]  name  of  the  Maasachuaetts  legislature. 

*  P.  S.  Reinscb,  Amaican  LegislaluTa  and  Legisltilive  Methods,  p.  174.  . 

*  For  a  full  description  of  legislative  procedure  In  Massaduisetts,  see  L.  A. 
Frothingbam,  A  Bri^  Bistory  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  MasiodHtsMs, 
ch.  vii.  Doubtless  liie  length  of  the  legislative  session  could  be  materially  re- 
duced by  the  adoption  of  certain  minor  changes  in  the  rules  of  proceduie. 
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THE  NORMAL  COMMTITEE  SYSTEM 

The  seomd  division  of  states  comprises  those  in  which  legis- 
lative committees  are  more  highly  privileged  than  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  tiiese  states  committees  are  privileged  to  grant  or  refuse 
public  Ji«uings  on  referred  bills  at  their  discretion.  In  states 
where  committees  meet  at  the  call  of  their  chairmen,  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  can  decide  in  most  cases  whether  or  not 
a  hearing  shall  be  held.  Committees  are  privileged  to  report 
bills  to  the  house  or  to  kill  them  by  refusing  to  report.  In  most 
states  the  majority,  under  the  rules,  can  discharge  a  annmittee 
from  further  consideration  of  a  bill,  but  in  many  of  these  such 
action  is  difficult  in  practice.  Jn_SQme  states  the  reports  of  im- 
portant committees  are  privileged  under  the  rules,  and  entitled 
to  prior  consideration  out  of  the  regular  order.  More  frequently, 
however,  special  consideration  is  obtained  for  the  reports  of  such 
committees  through  the  collusion  of  the  speaker  and  the  com- 
mittee chairman  or  the  floor  leader.  The  speaker  recognizes  the 
member  in  charge  of  the  report,  to  the  wd  that  the  member 
may  move  that  the  report  be  made  a  special  order  for  considera- 
tion at  an  appointed  hour.  In  such  states  the  regular  order  may 
generally  be  set  aside  by  a  majori^  vote,  and  unless  the  majority 
is  ready  to  repudiate  the  regular  legislative  leaders  it  will  adopt 
any  special  order  proposed  by  them.  If ,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of 
these  states,  the  legislative  session  is  strictly  limited  by  the  con- 
stitution, there  is  inevitably  a  tremuidous  press  of  business  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
q>eaker  and  the  chairmen  of  the  principal  committees  are  neariy 
omnipotent.  They  may  not  be  able  to  tarce  through  to  enact- 
ment all  the  measures  wliich  they  favor,  but  they  can  certainly 
prevent  the  adoption  of  measures  to  which  they  are  cq^xsed. 
The  general  knowledge  that  they  possess  this  power  increases 
their  power  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  measures  which  they 
favor.  Measures  go  through  in  blocks,  without  discussion  and 
often  without  examination  by  the  body  of  members,  practically 
by  unanimous  consent. 

The  existence  of  separate  committees  m  each  house  serves 
further  to  strengthen  tJie  position  of  the  "organization"  and  to 
weaken  the  general  body  of  members.    A  common  practice, 
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where  a  bill  is  passed  by  one  house  and  amended  in  the  other,  is 
to  appoint  a  special  conference  committee,  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  regular  standing  committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  bill  in  each  house,  to  agree  on  a  compromise  measure 
and  report  it  in  identical  form  to  each  house.  These  reports  are 
always  privileged,  and  receive  immediate  consideration  regard- 
less of  the  regular  order.  If  they  are  made  towards  the  close  of 
the  session  the  two  houses  must  adopt  them  as  made,  or  accept 
responsibiUty  for  the  defeat  of  the  legislation.  Where  the  leaders 
wish  to  control  the  action  of  the  legislature  on  a  measure,  a  favor- 
ite plan  is  to  procure  the  adoption  of  convicting  committee  reports 
in  each  house  and  the  reference  of  the  measure  to  a  conference 
coimnittee.  The  latter  committee  they  are  sure  to  control  and 
they  are  consequently  able  to  rewrite  the  measure,  if  they  wish, 
and  to  bring  it  to  pass  that  it  shall  be  adopted,  if  at  all,  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  In  sorae  legislatures  where  there  is  a 
time  limit,  a  special  comniittee  on  the  revision  of  the  calendar 
(that  is,  the  list  of  pending  measures  in  their  r^ular  order)  is 
appointed  towardsthe  close  of  the  session.  The  membership  of 
this  committee  is,  of  course,  dictated  by  the  "organization,"  and 
it  determines  what  measures  shall  thereafter  be  considered,  and 
the  order  of  conaderation.  Such  a  committee,  consisting  as  a 
rule  of  not  more  than  hve  members  of  the  lower  house  and  three 
of  the  ui^r,  practically  controls  the  business  of  the  legislature 
for  the  rest  of  the  session.  It  is  in  itself  a  bicameral  legislature 
in  miniature,  in  favor  of  which  the  larger  body  abdicates  its 
constitutional  powers. 

A  specimen  of  this  type  of  procedure  at  its  worst  is  afforded 
by  the  rules  of  the  Illinois  le^ature.  There  are  in  the  house 
^xty-eight  committees,  the  largest,  the  committee  on  finance, 
having  forty-four  members.  Few  of  the  committees  have  less 
than  fifteen  members.  Members  of  the  house  serve  on  the  aver- 
age on  more  than  twelve  committees  each.  There  are  in  the 
senate  forty-four  ctmunittees,  having  on  the  average  twenty 
members  each.  Some  members  serve  on  more  than  twenty 
different  committees.  "The  committee  system  of  Illinois  makes 
normal  legislative  action  all  but  impossible.  The  natural  result 
is  that  pohtical  ringsters  find  a  fertile  field  for  their  work.  To 
push  legislation  through,  power  must  be  concentrated  in  the 
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hands  of  a  few,  who  are  governed  by  no  rules  and  cannot  be  held 
responsible  by  the  honest  but  unorganized  majority.  Business 
cannot  be  carried  on  under  the  rules,  so  it  is  rushed  through  under 
'  suspension  of  the  rules,'  and  the  actual  procedure  even  at  other 
times  bears  only  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  pictured  by  the  regu- 
lations." ^  In  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  states  the  legislative 
committees  are  too  large  and  too  numerous.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  difficult,  even  when  an  honest  majority  are  try- 
ing to  control  legislative  proceedings,  to  secure  a  full  att»idance 
at  committee  meetings  and  prompt  action.  Almost  universally 
the  actual  woii,  of  committees  is  done  in  secret  or  "executive" 
session,  and  there  is  no  providon  for  roll-calls  on  contested  meas- 
ures, or  for  any  record  of  committee  proceedings.  In  those  states 
wh^%  the  onnmittees  are  not  required  by  standing  rule,  and 
cannot  ea^y  be  required  by  special  order,  to  report  all  bills,  a 
bill  may  be  killed  in  committee,  and  every  man  in  the  legislature 
could  daim  to  have  supported  it.  Nothing  to  the  contrary  could 
be  shown  from  the  record.  A  more  irreqwnsible  procedure  could 
not  be  devised.' 

This  system  of  procedure,  which  may  be  described  as  the  nonnal 
s>^tem  because  it  exists  in  the  greater  number  of  states,  substi- 
tutes the  rule  of  the  committees  for  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
This  result  was  first  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  brilliant  study  in  American  politics,  entitied  Con- 
gressional  Government,  written  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  sys- 
tem prevailed  in  Congress  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  states.  "I 
know  not  how  better  to  describe  our  form  of  government  in  a 
single  phrase,"  he  wrote,  "than  by  calling  it  a  government  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees.  .  .  .  This  disinte- 
grate ministry  .  .  .  has  many  peculiarities.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  made  up  of  the  elders  of  the  assembly,  for  by  custom  seni- 
ority in  .  .  .  service  determines  the  bestowal  of  the  principal 
chairmanships ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  constituted  of  selfish  and 
warring  elements,  for  chairman  fights  against  chairman  for  use 
of  the  time  of  the  assembly  .  .  .  ;  in  the  third  place,  ...  it 
consists  of  the  dissociated  heads  of  forty-eight  'littie  legislatures' 

'  C.  L.  Jones,  Statute  Law  Making  in  the  Untied  StaUs,  w).  18-19. 
■  See  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  BuUetin  No.  3,  LeptUUive  Pro- 
cedure tn  the  Forty-Eight  States,  pp.  16-17. 
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(to  borrow  Senator  Hoar's  f^t  name  for  the  conmiittees) ;  and 
in  the  fourth  place  it  is  instituted  by  appointment  from  Mr, 
Speaker.  ...  It  is  highly  interesting  to  note  the  extraordinary 
power  accruing  to  Mr.  Speaker  through  this  pregnant  prerogative 
of  appointing  the  standing  committees  of  the  house.  .  .  .  The 
most  esteemed  writers  upon  our  constitution  have  failed  to 
observe,  not  only  that  the  standing  committees  are  the  most 
essential  machinery  of  our  governmental  system,  but  also  that 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  is  the  most  powerful 
functionary  of  that  system.  So  sovereign  is  he  within  the  wide 
sphere  of  his  influence  that  one  could  wish  for  accurate  knowledge 
as  to  the  actual  extent  of  his  power.  But  Mr.  Speaker's  powers 
caimot  be  known  accurately,  because  they  vary  with  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Speaker." ' 

THE  NEW  YORK  COMMHTEE  SYSTEM 
Since  the  publication  of  Congressional  Government  a  striking 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  operation  of  the  committee  system 
in  Congress,  arid  a  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  a  few  of  the 
states.  In  Congress  the  power  of  the  q>eaker  grew  steadily 
greater,  until  at  last,  in  1910,  it  had  become  so  great  that  it  was 
mgiippnrtahlp  The  chief  source  of  the  increased  power  of  the 
speaker  was  his  control  of  the  committee  on  rules,  and  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  highest  privileges  to  this  committee.  The 
speaker  controlled  the  committee  on  rules  because  he  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  held  the  decisive  vote.  The 
other  four  members  were  evenly  divided  between  the  two  major 
parties.  The  committee  on  rules  had  become  highly  privileged 
because,  with  the  increase  in  the  membership  and  business  of 
Congress,  party  exigencies  demanded  an  increase  in  the  power  to 
control  its  deliberations.  The  power  which  had  once  been  dis- 
tributed among  a  number  of  semi-independent  committee  chairmen 
needed  to  be  centralized.  The  committee  on  rules  was  accord- 
ii^y  privileged  to  meet  at  any  time,  even  during  the  sittings  of 
the  house,  to  report  at  any  time,  interrupting  the  consideration 

'  Woodrow  Wilson,  Conptstional  Covernnienl  (ed.  of  1900),  pp.  ioi-104.  For 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  committee  system  in  American  legislatures,  see  J.  F. 
Jameson,  "The  Orii^of  the  Standing  Committee  System  in  American  L^dative 
Bodies,  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  iz,  a. 
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of  the  regular  order,  and  to  obtain  immediate  consideration  for 
its  r^wrts.  The  committee  was  granted,  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  all  proposals  to  change  the  rules  or  to  adopt  any  special 
order  of  business,  and  was  authorized  to  bring  in  a  special  rule 
at  any  time  without  waiting  for  a  proposal  for  such  a  rule  to  be 
referred  to  it  by  the  house.  Special  rules  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee were  made  effective,  if  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  house, 
but  without  a  special  report  from  the  committee  the  house  could 
not  depart  from  the  regular  order  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Thus  the  committee  on  rules  practically  controlled  the  order  of 
business,  at  least  so  far  as  contentious  matters  were  concerned. 
Non-contentious  matters,  usually  disposed  of,  if  at  all,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  could  be  controlled  by  the  speaker  alone.  In 
short,  the  combination  of  the  power  of  recognition,  appointment, 
and  control  of  the  committee  on  rules  made  the  speaker  a  veri- 
table dictator  in  the  house  of  representatives.  A  similar  develop- 
jnent  in  the  influence  of  the  speaker  took  place  io  those  states, 
where  business  was  ieavy,  where  members,  were . immcEous, 
whefe  tiffl£J£3&^Qrt,  and  where  party  lines  were  closely  drawn. 
This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  dictatorial  power  of  the  speaker  became  objectionable  in 
Congress  for  three  reasons.  First,  because  it  menaced  unduly 
the  interests  of  the  minority  party.  The  minority  leaders  found 
that,  under  the  operation  of  special  rules  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  rules  for  the  purpose  of  rushing  party  measures  through 
their  several  stages  to  enactment,  they  were  deprived  of  adequate 
facilities  for  criticism  of  the  majority's  measures  and  for  exposi- 
tion of  their  own.  Secondly,  it  was  oppressive  to  the  unprivileged 
members  of  the  majority  party.  Insurgent  members  in  partic- 
ular found  that  the  means  of  coercion  in  the  hands  of  the  speaker 
were  so  effective  as  to  reduce  them  to  impotence  unless  they  sup- 
ported the  party  program.  Thirdly,  it  threatened  to  destrpy 
the  liberty  of  ordinary  members,  without  regard  to  their  party 
affiliation,  with  respect  to  the  promotion  of  private  and  local 
measures.  In  1910  the  speaker  was  removed  from  the  committee 
on  rules,  the  committee  was  enlarged,  and  the  members  were 
elected  by  the  house  itself.  In  191 1  the  power  of  appointment 
was  taken  from,  the  speaker  and  conferred  upon  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means.    The  majority  party  members  of  this  com- 
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mittee  were  chosen  by  the  party  caucus,  and  the  caucus  adopted 
the  practice  of  considering  the  more  important  pieces  of  proposed 
l^islation  before  they  were  reported  out  of  committee,  and  in- 
structing the  party  leaders  what  action  should  be  taken.  These 
reforms  accomplished  little  for  the  protection  of  the  minority 
party  and  the  individual  members,  but  they  transferred  the  con- 
trol of  the  legislative  machinery  from  the  speaker  to  the  party 
caucus.  The  reform  of  the  rules  in  the  national  house  of  rep- 
resentatives stimulated  the  reform  of  procedure  in  the  state  legis- 
latures, but  no  state  went  so  far  as  Congress  in  curbing  the  power 
of  the  speaker  and  in  developing  the  authority  of  the  party  caucus. 
Li  New  York  the  speaker  remains  chairman  of  the  committee  oq 
rules.  In  that  state  the  congressional  system,  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  reform  of  igio-ii,  still  holds  sway. 

WORKING  OF  METHODS  OF  PROCEDXJRE 

The  normal  system  of  legislative  procedure  and  what  may  now 
be  described  as  the  New  York  system  have  much  in  common. 
Under  either  system  the  speaker  is  the  dominant  personality  in 
the  business  of  legislation.  Under  either  system  a  handful  of 
privileged  members  outweigh  all  the  rest.  Under  either  system 
the  unprivileged  member  finds  himself  a  mere  cog  in  a  machine, 
so  far  as  the  enactment  of  legislation  is  concerned.  The  more 
mechanically  he  performs  the  duties  required  of  him  by  the  legis- 
lative leaders,  the  more  successful  he  can  hope  to  be  in  serving 
the  special  interests  of  his  own  district.  A  new  membo*  especially 
(and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  membership  of  every  le^ative 
body  is  always  new)  is  helpless  without  the  favor  of  the  "organi- 
zation." As  former  Speaker  Smith  of  the  New  York  assembly 
once  candidly  confessed :  "Unquestionably  no  matter  how  able 
he  may  be,  he  cannot  possibly  understand  the  rules  ...  in  one 
year." '  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances 
members  seem  to  be  chiefly  interested  in  special  rather  than  in 
general  legislation.  Elihu  Root  declared  in  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress to  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  of  1915 :  "We 
found  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  had  declined  in  public 
esteem,  and  that  the  majority  of  members  of  the  legislature  were 
'  New  York  Constitutioiia]  Conveiition  of  1915,  Rtccrd,  p.  1313. 
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oo:tq>ying  themselves  chiefly  in  the  promotion  of  private  and 
local  bills,  of  special  interests,  .  .  .  upon  which  apparently  theit 
reflections  to  theii  positions  depended,  and  which  made  them 
cowards  and  demoralized  the  whole  body."  '  The  responsibility 
for  the  action  of  the  legislatm'e  on  important  matters  is  assumed 
by  a  few  experienced  leaders.  The  cement  which  holds  thdr 
following  together  is  the  control  of  the  distribution  among  the 
districts  represented  by  their  followers  of  public  money  and  of 
special  privileges  of  various  sorts. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  normal  and  the  New 
York  systems  of  procedure  concerns  the  relations  between  the 
little  band  of  leaders.  Under  the  New  York  system  the  leaders 
were  more  dosely  banded  together  than  under  the  normal  sys- 
tem. Coimnittee  chairmen  are  less  independent  of  one  another 
and  are  more  effectually  subordinated  to  the  authority  of  the 
speaker  and  the  committee  on  rules.  Under  the  normal  system 
tie  "organization"  is  in  control,  but  it  is  loosely  articulated. 
Under  the  New  York  system  the  "organization"  is  closely  articu- 
lated. Its  decisions  may  be  swiftly  formed,  and  promptly  exe- 
cuted. The  New  York  system  is  consequently  more  favorable 
to  effective  party  action.  Under  the  normal  system  of  com- 
mittee government,  each  committee  is,  as  the  late  Senator  Hoar 
of  Massachusetts  observed  a  generation  ago,  a  "little  legisla- 
ture" by  itself.  Within  its  special  field  it  reigns  supreme. 
Each  decides  for  itself  what  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the 
party  require  of  it.  Under  the  New  York  system  the  speaker 
and  committee  on  rules  make  the  final  decision  as  to  what  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  party  require.  In  fact,  in 
most  states  the  interests  of  the  parties  are  involved  in  but  a 
very  few  of  the  measures  that  come  before  the  legislatures.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  parties  in  America  are  essen- 
tially national  parties.  They  are  divided  mainly  upon  oatiooal 
issues.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  take  sides  upon  purely  state 
issues.  The  members  of  most  legislatures  are  elected  upon  party 
lines  that  have  litUe  connection  with  the  bulk  of  the  legislative 
business.  The  committees  comprise  members  of  both  parties, 
and  normally  their  reports  reflect  the  compromise  of  various  in- 
dividual opinions  regardless  of  party.  The  custom  by  which 
>  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915,  Record,  p.  4458. 
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only  majority  party  members  attend  committee  meetings  on 
public  general  bills,  which  is  growing  in  Congress,  has  not  been 
established  in  the  states.  In  most  state  legislatures  party  meas- 
ures are  few,  and  party  voting  either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  two  houses  infrequent.^  New  York,  as  might  be  eqiected 
in  view  of  the  procedure  which  has  developed  there,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule. 

Party  lines  indeed  are  much  less  important  in  the  state  l^is- 
latures  than  is  frequently  asserted.  In  general  the  par^  "  boss, " 
if  there  be  one,  or  the  party  caucus,  rarely  dictates  the  action  of 
party  members  on  public  questions.  As  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard  has  pointed  out,  the  "boss"  usually  controls  only  a 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  party,  and  is  usually  disinclined 
to  meddle  with  general  legislation.  To  attempt  to  dictate  to  his 
followers  on  general  legislation  would  only  weaken  his  authority 
over  them.  He  confines  his  attention  to  the  distribution  of  the 
"spoils,"  to  laws  that  bear  upon  electoral  machinery,  and  to 
such  bills  as  affect  the  persons  from  whom  he  derives  his  revenue. 
"  The  very  position  of  the  boss  depends  upon  the  fact  that  parties 
exist  for  public  objects,  while  he  exists  for  private  ones."  ^ 
Parties  in  the  state  legislatures  do  not  as  a  rule  caucus  on  public 
questions,  because  they  have  too  little  cohesion.  No  membv 
need  feel  bound  by  the  vote  of  a  party  caucus  unless  he  goes  into 
the  caucus  and  participates  in  the  vote.  No  member  need  go 
into  a  party  caucus  unless  he  expects  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result.  He  is  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  his 
nominal  party  associates  as  upon  the  support  of  his  own  district. 
Consequently  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  supported  as  it  is  by 
genuine  power  to  reward  and  to  punish,  is  far  more  important 
than  that  of  any  party  caucus.  But,  as  President  ^^^Ison  said 
long  ago:  "Mr.  Speaker's  powers  cannot  be  known  accurately, 
because  they  vary  with  the  character  of  Mr.  Speaker."  If  a 
forceful  presiding  officer,  whether  in  the  lower  house  or  in  the 
senate,  cooperates  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  with  a  masterful 
governor,  a  party  program  can  be  put  through  the  house  or  senate 

■  See  A.  L.  Lowell,  "The  Influence  of  Party  upon  Legislation  in  En^nd  uid 
America,"  plate  iv,  in  the  Annual  Report  0}  tkt  American  Eittoricd  AtiociaHw  for 
1901,1,  pp.  319-54*- 

'  A.  L.  Lowell,  op.  cit.,  p.  34g. 
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with  certainty  and  celerity.  But  if  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
two  houses  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  governor,  party  pro- 
grams, so  far  as  the  governor  may  stand  sponsor  for  them,  axe 
Hkely  to  fail.  If  the  presiding  ofBcers  of  the  houses  are  chiefly 
interested  in  private  and  local  measures  and  indifferent  to  the 
common  welfare,  jobbery  and  the  abuse  of  patronage  will  hold 
sway.    In  such  matters  party  lines  are  of  little  account. 


WORKING  OF  BICAMERAL  SYSTEM 

Under  either  the  normal  or  the  New  York  system  of  procedure, 
the  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  separate  houses  is  one 
of  the  less  important  factors  affecting  the  character  of  legislation. 
The  general  results  of  the  bicameral  system  can  be  discerned 
from  the  record  of  legislation  in  the  states.  In  Michigan,  for 
example,  during  the  legislative  session  of  1915  there  were  395 
measures  introduced  into  the  senate,  and  496  into  the  lower 
house.  Of  the  measures  originally  introduced  into  the  senate 
139  were  killed  in  committee,  32  on  the  floor,  and  72  passed  that 
body  and  were  killed  in  the  other  house,  mostly  in  committee. 
Of  the  measures  originally  introduced  into  the  lower  house  228 
were  killed  in  committee,  39  on  the  floor,  and  43  passed  that 
body  and  were  killed  in  the  other  house,  mostly  in  committee. 
The  remaining  measures  passed  both  houses.^  The  legislative 
record  of  Michigan  is  typical  of  that  of  most  states  where  the 
normal  procedure  is  established.  It  is  clear  that  the  division  of 
the  legislature  into  two  houses  is  of  less  consequence  than  the 
division  of  each  house  into  committees.  Altogether  115  of  the 
891  measures  introduced  into  the  two  houses,  after  having  passed 
one  house,  were  killed  in  the  other.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  this  action  was  in  every  case  in  the  public  interest.  A  favor- 
ite trick  of  politicians  who  wish  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  popular, 
but  to  them  objectionable,  legislation  is  to  procure  the  introduc- 
tion in  each  house  of  different  measures  ostensibly  designed  to 
accomphsh  the  same  purpose.  Each  house  can  then  pass  its 
own  measure  asd  kill  that  passed  by  the  other  house.  Every 
legislator  who  needs  to  placate  public  opinion  in  his  district  can 


>  See  Offidftl  Index  to  State  L^ielation,  1915. 
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vote  (or  one  of  the  measures  and  help  kill  the  other.  Thu3  a 
majority  of  the  whole  legislature  can  geV  on  record  in  favor  of  ' 
the  legislation  without  finally  adoptii^  any  legislation  at  all. 
The  bicameral  system  enables  unrepresentative  or  corrupt  l^pa- 
latures  to  defeat  by  chicanery  legi^tion  which  they  wbuld  not 
have  the  courage  to  kill  cf>enly.  It  enables  the  "organization" 
to  divide  the  responsibility  for  unpopular  work  between  two  sets 
of  committees. 

The  operation  of  the  bicameral  system  in  New  York  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  careful  study.^  "When  considering  the 
final  argument  for  the  bicameral  principle,  that  it  serves  as  a 
check  to  hasty,  ill-considered,  and  careless  legislation,  there  is 
danger  of  becoming  confused  by  the  great  mass  of  measures  with 
which  a  legislature  has  to  deal.  There  are  so  many  bills  that 
careful  and  adequate  consideration  is  exceedingly  difficult  in 
the  short  period  of  the  session,  and  with  the  many  demands  upon 
the  time  of  most  legislators.  The  bicameral  system  permits 
consideration  by  two  different  bodies.  Two  hasty  considerations 
may  not  be  as  good  as  one  thorough  one,  but  they  may  be  better 
thaji  one  hasty  one.  The  effect  of  a  second  consideration  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  19  per  cent  of  the  bills  passing  one  house 
were  killedin  the  second,  and  15  per  cent  of  the  bills  passing  both 
houses  were  amended  in  the  second.  However,  it  has  been  noted 
that  most  of  the  bills  defeated  were  comparatively  unimportant 
ones.  The  number  would  probably  have  been  considerably  less 
if  the  first  house  had  accepted  full  responsibility.  Two  con- 
siderations do  not  necessarily  mean  a  double  consideration. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  a  subject  has  been  considered 
in  the  other  house  when  the  consideration  has  been  very  inade- 
quate ;  or  sometimes  one  house  passes  a  bill  with  the  expectation 
that  the  other  house  will  deal  with  it  more  carefully.  There  is 
frequently  a  shifting  of  responsibility.  It  is  also  customary  to 
advance  bills  advocated  by  the  party  leaders.  The  important 
bills  are  detennined  upon  by  the  party  leaders  and  upon  these 
the  second  chamber  is  of  little  additional  usefulness  in  furnish- 
ing consideration.  The  present  system  tends  to  make  the 
party  boss  or  group  of  party  leaders  the  determiners  of  what 

1  D.  L.  Colvin,  Tke  Bicameral  Priricipk  in  Ike  New  York  Leghlature,  in  Coloniui 
University  Studies  in  Bislory,  Economcs,  and  PiMie  Late. 
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shall  be  passed,  as  it  is  the  party's  function  to  control  both 


The  (qieration  of  the  bicameral  system  in  states  where  party 
organization  is  less  coherent  than  in  the  New  Yoi^  l^islature 
has  never  been  studied  with  equal  thoroughness.  Doubtless  the 
system  operates  in  various  ways  under  different  conditions.  In 
most  states  where  the  normal  procedure  prevails,  the  results  ap- 
peal to  correspond  closely  to  those  noted  in  the  case  of  New  York, 
except  that  the  legislative  machine  is  even  less  responsible  than 
in  New  York.  In  all  these  states  the  chief  barrier  to  the  flood 
of  bills  is  the  system  of  committees.  Indeed,  many  of  the  bills 
which  are  introduced  are  never  expected  to  get  further  than  the 
committee  stage.  Of  the  bills  that  are  favorably  reported  from 
committee  comparatively  few  fail  to  pass.  In  a  few  states,  wh«:e 
the  number  of  legislators  and  the  ^«lume  of  business  is  compara- 
tively snail,  the  importance  of  the  committees  is  less,  and  that 
of  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  legi^ative  halls  greater.  In 
Arizona,  for  example,  a  majority  of  tJie  bills  introduced  into  the 
lower  house  during  the  regular  session  of  1915  were  killed  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  nearly  as  many  were  killed  in  the  senate 
after  passing  the  lower  house  as  were  killed  by  the  house  com- 
mittees. More  than  a  third  of  the  senate  bills  were  killed  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate,  and  nearly  as  many  after  passing  that  body 
were  killed  in  the  house.  Very  few  bills  were  killed  in  the  senate 
committees.  But  Arizona  has  one  of  the  smallest  legislatures, 
and  in  1915  had  the  smallest  volume  of  legislative  business.  And 
at  that  two  extra  sessions  had  to  be  called  finally  to  pass  all  neces- 
sary measures.  In  most  states  such  deliberate  procedure  is  im- 
practicable under  existing  conditions.  Control  of  time  and  bu^- 
ness  has  to  be  exercised  by  somebody.  In  practice  it  is  exercised 
by  the  speaker  and  committee  chairmen,  acting  as  a  rule  less  as 
party  leaders  than  as  mere  "organization"  or  "machine"  men. 
Between  theinterests  of  thepartyand  of  the  "oi^anization"  there 
may  be,  and  often  is,  a  wide  gap.  In  none  of  these  states  is  the 
process  of  legislation,  as  President  Wilson  phrased  it,  "  a  straight- 
forward thing  of  simple  method,  single,  unstinted  power,  and 
clear  responsibility."  In  all  these  states  the  division  of  the  legis- 
lature into  two  separate  houses  makes  the  process  of  legislation 

I D.  L.  Colvin,  Tke  Bicameral  Pnncipk  m  the  New  York  Lepthture,  pp.  187-188. 
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less  straightforwaid.    It  stints  every  power  of  the  k^slator 
except  that  to  evade  responsibility.^ 


FURTHER  REFORM  OF  LEGISLATIVE  METHODS 

The  abolition  of  the  bicameral  system  and  the  establishment  of 
imicameral  legislatures  would  not  of  itself  suflSdently  improve 
the  process  of  legislation.  It  is  only  a  single  thorough  considera- 
tion of  measures,  not  a  single  hasty  one,  which  can  be  expected 
to  be  much  better  than  two  hasty  considerations.  In  order  to 
secure  one  thorough  consideration  of  measures,  five  other  changes- 
would  be  necessary  in  most  states.  The  first  is  to  increase  the 
time  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  legislative  business.  No  legis- 
lature with  its  session  limited  to  forty  or  sixty  days  can  ever 
become  a  genuine  deliberative  body.  The  existence  of  the  fixed 
time  limit  is  a  standing  invitation  to  all  those  who  hope  to  gain 
by  avoiding  due  dehberation  to  postpone  every  important  meas- 
ure to  the  last  minute,  when  deliberation  is  impossible.  A  second 
necessity  is  the  adoption  of  rules  of  procedure  which  will  ensure 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  important  measure  by  the 
main  body  of  legislators.  A  combination  of  the  rules  adopted  in 
Massachusetts  to  ensure  the  consideration  of  all  measures  by  the 
main  body  of  legislators  and  of  those  adopted  in  New  York  to 
ensure  due  deliberation  in  their  proceedings  would  be  required. 
Thirdly,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  membership  of  the  legislatures 
within  the  limits  which  permit  of  deliberation.  Large  bodies  of 
le^lators  must  inevitably  delegate  their  task  of  deliberation  to 
smaller  bodies  which  can  handle  it.  The  legislature  must  be 
small  enough  for  the  whole  number  to  be  accommodated  in  a 
hall  where  each  member  can  be  readily  heard  by  his  associates. 
Fourthly,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  legislators  a  hving  wage.  Three, 
four,  or  five  dollars  a  day  is  totally  inadequate  compensation  for 
men  who  in  most  cases  must  leave  their  homes  and  neglect  their 
private  businesses.  The  high  cost  of  nominations  and  elections 
makes  a  bad  matter  worse.  Unless  legislators  are  to  supplement 
their  official  wages  by  prostituting  their  public  position  to  pur- 

*  It  might  seem  that  the  two  houses  would  exert  a  more  useful  check  upon  oac 
another  in  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  but  in  practice  the  system  of  joint  com- 
mittees tends  to  neutralize  the  normal  d[ects  of  the  bicameral  system. 
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poses  of  private  gain,  the  only  men  who  can  afford  to  go  to  most 
legislatures  are  those  so  poor  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  or 
so  rich  that  they  need  not  care  how  much  they  lose.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  single  house  with  a  limited  membership  for  the 
present  arrasgements  would  enable  most  states  to  pay  their 
legislators  a  suitable  salary  without  any  increase  of  cost  to  the 
people. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  volume  of  legislative  bu^* 
ness.  The  wo^  which  falls  upon  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the 
states  is  too  great  to  permit  the  bulk  of  it  to  be  disposed  of  except 
by  summary  process.  The  legislatures  are  attemptii^  to  do 
altogether  too  much.  Relief  must  be  secured  by  the  further 
limitation  of  legislative  powers. 

CLASSIFICATrON  OF  WORK  OF  LEGISLATURES 

The  strictly  legislative  work  of  the  state  legislatures  falls  into 
{qui  classes.  The  first  relates  to  the  selection  of  matters  con- 
£gming  which  there  shall  be  legislation.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  function  is  assumed  by  the  state  conventions  of  the  political 
parties.  The  party  platforms  generally  promise  legislative 
action  on  a  few  matters.  These  promises  unfortunately  are  fre- 
quently too  vague  to  be  of  much  practical  assistance  to  the  legis- 
latures. To  a  greater  extent  the  state  governors  have  assumed 
the  function  of  leadership  in  the  formulation  of  legislative  pro- 
grams. Their  messages  to  the  legislatures  at  the  openii^  of  the 
session  generally  contain  some  indication  of  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  action.  Since  the  governor  is  armed  with 
the  appointing  and  veto  powers,  his  recommendations  are  boimd 
to  be  considered,  regardless  of  his  party  afiEiliation.  If  he  is  dis- 
posed to  make  vigorous  use  of  these  powers  in  order  to  promote  a 
legislative  program  of  his  own,  he  becomes  a  more  influential 
l^islator  than  any  single  member  of  the  legislature  itself,  not' 
even  excepting  the  speaker.  Public  recognition  of  this  fact  has 
caused  the  governor  to  accept  a  responsibility,  which  the  fnuners 
of  the  original  state  constiturions  would  have  regarded  as  un- 
constitutional, for  the  acrion  of  the  legislature  upon  the  princ^ml 
public  issues.  Executive  usurpation  of  legislative  prerogative 
has  been  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  because  the  governor  has 
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tended  to  stand  for  the  interests  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  being 
elected  in  the  state  at  large,  whilst  the  members  of  the  l^isla- 
tures  have  only  too  often  stood  for  local  and  private  interests 
within  their  several  districts.  The  bad  judgment  of  the  legis- 
latures in  the  selection  of  matters  concerning  which  there  should 
be  legislative  action  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  that 
decline  in  the  public  esteem  which  has  been  noted  by  every 
critical  observer  of  the  state  legislatures  from  the  time  of  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787  down  to  the  New  York  convention 
of  1915. 

The  second  class  of  legislative  work  relates  to  the  collection  v 
j)f  the  information  upon  which  intelligent  legislative  action  must 
be  based.  No  legislator  can  be  well  informed  by  his  own^tudy 
or  experience  concerning  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
many  matters  which  he  is  called  upon  during  the  course  of  a 
session  to  consider.  The  notion  that  legislators  are  omnisdent' 
citizens,  who  can  pass  judgment  upm  any  subject  after  a  short 
debate  on  the  flooif  of  the  house,  is  as  obsolete  as  powdered  wigs 
and  knee  breeches.  Like  the  jury,  which  was  once  composed  of 
men  who  knew  alt  about  the  case  at  bar  and  has  ctmie  to  be  com- 
posed of  men  who  know  nothing  about  it,  the  legislature  must 
now  for  the  most  part  be  instructed  concerning  the  matters  upon 
which  they  are  to  act  by  those  who  know.  In  default  of  further 
information,  the  general  body  of  members  must  oxtli^^^i^y  accept 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  which  has  the  matter  in  charge,  or 
of  the  party  leaders.  There  are  three  principal  methods  of 
obtaining  further  information.  First,  in  cases  of  unusual  im- 
portance or  difficulty,  the  legislature  may  appoint  a  special  in- 
vesti^ting  committee,  or  authorize  the  appointment  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  special  commis^on  to  make  all  necessary  and  proper 
investigations.  Such  investigating  bodies  may  be  armed  with 
the  power  to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths,  and  take  tes- 
timony generally.  Secondly,  the  legislature  may  direct  some 
administrative  oSidal  or  department  to  present  a  report  on  a 
designated  subject.  This  method  is  appropriate  in  cases  of  ordi- 
nary importance  or  difficulty.  In  general,  however,  the  l^isla- 
tures  rely  mainly  upon  the  third  method.  This  method,  in  most 
states  not  formally  recognized  at  all,  is  that  commonly  called 
lobbying. 
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I  The  lobby  is  the  collective  name  for  men  who  make  it  their 
\  business  to  instruct  members  of  the  legislature.  Not  all  lobbyists 
are  undesirable  factors  in  the  legislative  process.  Persons  seek- 
ing to  influence  the  course  of  legislation  may  be  animated  by  the 
most  disinterested  motives.  Their  assistance  may  be  invaluable 
to  conscientious  legislators  in  search  of  reliable  information  about 
pending  measures.  \  Chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  em- 
ployers' assodatious  of  various  kinds,  trade  unions  and  labor 
organizations  of  various  kinds,  farmers'  alliances,  and  philan- 
thropic societies,  as  well  as  business  corporations  and  private 
interests,  send  their  representatives  to  the  halls  of  legislation." 
Lobbyists,  however,  do  not  ordinarily  engage  in  this  business 
merely  as  a  pastime.  Their  professional  success  depends  in  the 
long  run,  no  matter  whom  they  may  serve,  upon  the  fate  of  the 
measures  they  are  engaged  to  promote  or  oppose.  Their  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  private  member  are  very  great.  Being 
either  past  members  of  the  legislature,  or  at  least  experienced  in 
legislative  work,  they  know  the  rules  better  than  he.  Being 
picked  men,  they  are  either  abler  or  more  unscrupulous  than  he. 
Being  personally  interested,  they  are  far  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  he.  Bdng  supported  in  many  cases  by  powerful 
bi^iness  organizations,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  more  influen- 
tial with  the  legislative  "organization."  By  collusion  with  the 
leaders  they  may  compel  the  ordinary  members  to  support  their 
measures.  Or  they  may  compel  the  leaders  to  support  their 
measures  by  manipulation  of  the  ordinary  members.  Jlyen. 
m^ut  actual  corruption,  theJobby  may  easily  exercise  an  un- 
due influence  upon  the  course  of  legislation.  In  fact,  with  or 
without  the  use  of  corrupt  practices,  the  lobby  has  exercised  an 
,undueJDfluence  upon  legislation,  and  the  knowlet^e  of  this  fact  is 
^  the  second  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  decline  of  the  state  legis- 
latures in  public  esteem. 

The  third  class  of  legislative  work  relates  tQ  the  drafting  of 
bills.  With  respect  to  the  former  classes  of  legislative  work  the 
failure  of  the  legislatures  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  opinion. 
With  respect  to  the  drafting  of  legislation  theirjncompetence  is 
plainly  recorded  in  the  statute  books.  Crude,  almost  illiterate, 
legislation  is  constantly  coming  to  light  through  the  proceedings 
of  the  state  courts ;  laws  which  cannot  be  intended  to  mean  what 
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they  say,  aDd  laws  which  mean  nothing,  are  not  imconunon.  [  A 
regulation  found  in  the  road  law  of  one  state  that  no  one  shall 
operate  a  political  steam  roller  or  band  wagon  cm  the  highway 
doubtless  was  put  there  in  jest,  but  there  is  nothing  fimny  about 
a  provision,  found  in  the  same  state,  that  proprietors  of  hotels 
shaU  keep  the  waUs  and  floors  of  their  rooms  covered  with 
plaster.  I  In  Massachusetts,  where  things  are  suf^msed  to  be 
done  better,  one  legislature,  in  trying  to  prevent  the  display  of 
the  red  flag  of  anarchy  upon  the  highway,  succeeded  in  forbidding 
Harvard  students  from  carrying  their  college  banner  to  the  foot- 
ball fleld.  The  most  astonishing  revelation  is  contained  in  a" 
recent  address  of  the  governor  of  Kansas.  "Notwithstanding 
the  fact  my  executive  clerk  and  the  attorney-general  did  their 
best  to  scrutinize  all  the  bills,  chapters  177  and  178,  and  chap- 
ters 174  and  175,  respectively,  are  duplicates.  Chapter  75  of 
the  laws  of  igi  I  was  repealed  three  times.  .  .  .  Chapter  318  of 
the  laws  of  1913  was  immediately  amended  by  chapter  319  of 
the  laws  of  1913.  Chapter  82  of  the  laws  of  1911  was  repealed 
by  section  7  of  chapter  89  of  the  laws  of  1913,  and  after  bring 
repealed  was  then  amended  and  repealed  by  chapter  108  of  the 
laws  of  1913."^  "WhatJi  commonly  called  the  technical  part 
fit  Ipgiftlatifin  iq  inrfimparahly  more  difficult  than  what  may  be 
c^ed  the  etkical.  In  other  words,  it  is  far  easier  to  conceive  justly 
what  would  be  useful  law  than  so  to  construct  that  same  law 
that  it  may  accomplish  the  design  of  the  lawgiver."  * 

The  fourth  class  of  legislative  work  relates  to  th^jyctUEil  coa- . 
^deration  and  fjtartmpnt  of  l^islation.  Tliis  class  of  work  is, 
indeed,  thcjjiime  function  of  legislative  bodies.  But  the  task 
of  con^dering  proposed  l^islation  luis  been  largely  delegated,  as 
the  study  of  l^slative  procedure  shows,  to  the  committees. 
The  final  enactment  of  laws,  though  formally  executed  by  the 
whole  body  of  members,  in  many  cases  amounts  to  little  more 
than  the  registration  of  the  decision  previously  reached  by  the 
legislative  "machine."  Where  the  legislative  "machine"  is  also 
to  a  sufficient  extent  a  partisan  machine,  as  in  New  York,  such 
a  practice  is  not  wholly  irresponsible.    But  where  the  legislative 

>  Addreia  of  Governor  Hodgea  before  the  House  of  Coventors,  Cdorado  Springs, 
Aug.  j6,  1913. 

*  Quoted  fnxn  John  Austin  by  Governor  Hodges  in  the  address  cited  above. 
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machine  cannot  be  successfully  identified  with  anything  which 
can  be  brought  to  account  by  the  state  electorate  as  a  whole,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  states  possessing  the  nonnal  type  of  procedure, 
such  a  practice  is  highly  irresponsible.  It  readily  lends  itself  to 
the  control  of  legislation  by  the  "invisible  government."  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  much  legislation  has  been  -enacted 
by  the  state  legislatures,  which  the  people  did  not  want  and 
which  was  not  in  their  interest,  and  much  legislation  has  been 
defeated,  which  the  people  did  want  and  which  would  have  been 
in  their  interest.  The  irresponsibility  of  the  legislatures  in  the 
consideration  and  enactment  of  legislation  is  the  final  cause  of 
their  decHne  in  public  esteem.* 

FURTHER  LMITATION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POWERS 

The  decline  of  the  state  legislatures  in  public  esteon,  as  has 
been  shown,  began  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  independence  of 
the  states.  It  has  proceeded  ever  since  without  any  interruption. 
The  methods  which  have  hitherto  been  employ^  to  check  that 
decline '  have  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  J!be  limitation 
of  legislative  procedure  by  constitutional  provisions  has  generally 
be«i  beneficial  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  But  it  cannot  go  far  enough 
to  afford  an  adequate  remedy.  The  limitation  of  the  forms  of 
legislative  action  must  be  supplemented  by  the  fhaafpTiing  of  its 
^lizit.  The  limitation  of  legislative  powers  has  mitigated  a  num- 
ber of  specific  evils.  But  such  a  remedy  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
It  throws  a  burden  upon  the  constitution-amending  organs,  the 
conventions  and  electorates,  which  those  organs  were  not  designed 
to  bear.  It  cannot  prevent  the  legislatures  from  all  wrongdoing 
without  preventing  them  from  doing  anything  at  all.    It  is  a 

'  Tbe  evidence  of  recent  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the  state  legislatures  is 
abundantly  set  forth  in  the  wiitinga  of  those  political  critics  who  have  collectively 
cometobekiiDwnas"inuckjakeTS."  The  classic  period  of  "muckraking"  extended 
from  1904,  the  date  of  publication  of  Lincoln  Steffens's  The  Shame  of  the  CitUs, 
to  igto,  when  Speaker  Cannon  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  was  de- 
posed from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  work  of  the  "muck- 
rakers"  was  of  very  unequal  value,  and  much  of  it  was  ephemeral.  A  well-bal- 
anced, though  unduly  pessimistic,  criticism  of  the  state  legisUtures,  antedating 
the  era  of  "muckraking,"  is  E.  L.  Godkin's  "  The  Decline  of  the  St«te  Legislatures," 
in  Unforeseen  Tmdencies  in  Democracy  (N.  Y.,  1S98). 

'  See  OMle,  ch.  v. 
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remedy  that  cuies  disease  only  by  killiog  the  patient.  The  object 
of  legislative  refonn  should  be,  not  to  prevent  the  legislatures 
from  l^islating  badly,  but  to  permit  them  to  legislate  well. 
Upon  this  principle  ^  limitation  of  the  length  of  legislative 
sessions  is  manifestly  unsound.  That  extreme  remedy  has  in 
fact,  as  has  been  shown,  merely  aggravated  the  evil.  Legisla- 
tion is  a  necessary  function  of  the  state.  There  can  be  no  better 
organ  of  legislation  in  a  populous  state  than  a  rightly  organized 
representative  legislature.  But  the  existing  legislature  cannot 
be_eq>ected  to  rehabilitate  themselves  so  long  as  they  remain 
overburdened  with  non-legislative  duties.  The  most  promising 
method~  of  restoring  the  legislatures  to  their  rightful  place  in 
public  esteem  is  to  relieve  them  of  such  classes  of  work  as  are 
not  inseparable  from  the  consideration  and  enactment  of  laws, 
and  permit  them  to  concentrate  theax  powers  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  their  proper  duties. 

The  first  three  classes  of  legislative  work  described  above  are 
necessary  preliminaries  to  the  work  of  legislation,  but  they  are 
not  inseparable  from  it.  The  selection  of  the  matters  concerning 
which  there  shall  be  legislation  has  already,  to  a  slight  extent,  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislatures.  The  process  can  be 
further  extended.  Party  initiative  in  state  legislation  may  be 
encouraged  and  party  responsibility  made  more  effective  by  the 
separation  of  state  from  national  party  organization.  Executive 
initiative  may  be  encouraged  by  a  readjustment  of  relations 
between  executive  a«d  legislature.  Executive  responsibility  may 
be  made  more  effective  by  a  reorganization  of  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  state  governments.  These  suggestions  will  be  dis> 
cussed  more  fully  in  later  chapters.  The  collection  of  informa- 
tion also  has  already  to  a  slight  extent  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  legislatures.  This  process  likewise  can  be  further 
extended.  The  appointment  of  special  investigating  commissions 
where  special  investigations  are  necessary,  the  assistance  of  the 
permanent  administrative  officers  in  matters  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction,  the  support  of  legislative  reference  libraries '  for 
the  supply  of  general  information :  these  are  means  of  procurii^ 
information  which  are  much  less  freely  employed  than  would  be 

>  Charles  McCarthy,  The  Wiieonsin  Idta,  pp.  ii^~iii.  See  also,  F.  C.  Howe, 
WiseotaUi,  an  Experiment  in  Democracy,  p.  47. 
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possible.  Their  more  general  use  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Hie 
technical  part  of  legislation,  the  drafting  of  bills,  has  been  im- 
proved in  some  states  by  the  employment  of  professional  drafts- 
men, usually  in  connection  with  the  legislative  reference  libra- 
ries.^ This  should  be  done  in  all  states.  As  John  Stuart  MiU 
wisely  said:  "There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  intellectual  work 
which  so  much  needs  to  be  done  not  onfy  by  experienced  and 
ezeidsed  minds,  but  by  minds  trained  to  the  task  through  long 
and  laborious  study."  *  Few  members  of  the  state  legislatures 
are  adequately  prepared  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  None  should 
be  needlessly  burdened  with  it. 

REGULATION  OF  THE  LOBBY 

The  most  difficult  of  the  problems  that  must  be  solved,  if  the 
legislatures  are  to  regain  their  rightful  prestige,  is  that  created 
by  the  pernicious  activities  of  the  lobby.  Many  just  indictments 
have  been  drawn  of  the  insidious  and  corrupting  influence  of  un- 
scrupulous lobbyists.  It  is  enough  to  dte  one  of  the  most 
deliberate  of  these  indictments.  Said  Governor  Russell  of 
Massachusetts  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  of  that  state: 
"There  exists  in  this  state,  as  in  other  states,  an  irresponsible 
body  known  as  the  lobby,  representing  or  preying  upon  special 
interests,  which  professes  and  undertakes  for  hire  to  influence  or 
control  legislation.  Its  work  is  wholly  distinct  and  diflerent 
from  advocacy  of  one's  cause  in  person,  or  by  counsel  or  agent, 
which  is  the  constitutional  right  of  every  one.  It  seeks  often  to 
control  nominations  and  elections,  and  to  subject  the  legislator, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  secret  and  improper  influences.  It 
throws  suspicion  upon  the  honest  and  temptation  in  the  way  of 
the  dishonest.  Professing  greater  power  than  it  has,  it  frequently 
extorts  money  as  the  price  of  its  silence  or  unnecessary  assistance.  ' 
It  has  initiated  legislation,  attackii^  the  interests  of  its  clients 
in  order  to  be  hired  to  defend  those  interests.  It  has  caused  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  to  obtain  or  defeat  t^isla- 
tion.    It  cares  little  for  the  merits  of  a  measure  or  the  means 

<  See  Nd>T«ska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  Bulletin  No.  4,  R^onm  t^  t^t-        \ 

laUve  Pfoetdure  and  Budget  in  NAraska,  pp.  34-26.  1 

'  J.  S.  U31,  Rtpresentalive  Gotemmenl,  ch.  v.  I 
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employed  to  make  it  successful.  In  my  judgment  uiq>r(^>er 
measures  liave,  by  its  influence,  been  made  law,  against  the 
public  interest,  and  j'xist  measures  have  been  defeated.  These 
criticisms  have  not  been  based  upon  rumor  or  conjecture,  but 
iq)on  facts  r^wrted  after  most  thorough  investigation  by  your 
predecessors,  who  denounced  the  evil  in  unsparing  terms  and 
diligently  sought  a  remedy."  * 

It  is  far  easier,  as  Governor  Russell  candidly  confessed,  to 
state  the  evil  than  to  suggest  the  remedy.  "  Clearly  it  is  impos- 
sible and  impr(^>er  to  prevent  a  constituent  or  any  other  person 
from  having  the  freest  access  to  a  legislator.  This  constitutional 
light  guaranteed  to  the  people  gives  opportunity  to  the  lobby  to 
do  its  work.  Prevention  by  non-intercourse  is  therefore  impos- 
sible." '  Prevention  by  publicity  is  constitutionally  possible. 
Indeed  provision  had  already  (1890)  been  made  in  Massachu- 
setts for  the  pubhcation  of  the  names  of  lobbyists  and  the  sums 
of  money  paid  to  them.  This  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  lobby 
was  ba^  upon  a  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  lobbyists. 
Lobbyists  employed  merely  to  appear  before  legislative  com- 
mittees and  make  oral  arguments  were  denominated  legislative 
counsel.  Lobbyists  employed  not  only  to  make  oral  arguments 
before  committees  but  also  to  interview  individual  legislators 
were  denominated  legislative  agents.  L^islative  counsel  and 
agents,  before  doing  any  lobbying,  were  required  to  register  their 
names  on  separate  lists  with  the  sei^;eant-at-arms,  stating  the 
names  of  their  employers  and  the  titles  of  the  bills  in  coimection 
with  which  they  were  employed.  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
close  of  the  session  legislative  counsel  and  agents  were  required 
to  file  &q)arate  statements,  showing  the  total  sums  of  money 

'  Message  to  L^slature,  Jauuaiy,  iSgi.  Rqnmted  in  P.  S.  Rdnsch,  Readintf 
on  American  State  Gavemmmt,  p.  jg.  See&lso"Reportof  the  Conunittee  to  Investi- 
gate Methods  used  for  and  against  Legislation  concernlag  Elevated  Railroads  and 
to  inquire  into  the  Conduct  of  Members  of  the  House  in  connection  therewith,  with 
the  Evidence  taken  at  the  Hearings  of  the  Committee  and  Arguments  of  Counsel." 
MassackiutUs  LegtslaHve  Dacumetili,  House  No.  585,  1S90.  This  committee  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  tie  lobby,  which  was  done. 
This  tepoTt  can  be  matched  by  similar  reports  and  findings  in  every  part  of  the 
Union.  The  best  known  of  these,  and  the  most  instructive,  is  the  rqiort  of  the 
Hughes  investigation  into  the  polidcal  expenditures  of  life  insurance  conqaniea 
in  New  York,  igoj. 

'Ibid. 
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received  as  compeiisatlon  for  thai  services.  Their  employezs 
were  likewise  required  to  report  the  sums  of  money  paid  to 
lobbyists  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation.  Governor 
Russell  beheved  that  good  would  come  from  this  act,  if  fairly 
and  thoroughly  enforced,  but  that  it  fell  short  of  being  a  sufficient 
remedy.  It  would  make  public  the  names  of  hired  lobbyists, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  "agents"  the  nature  of  their  activities. 
It  would  make  public  the  «q)enses  incurred,  but  too  late  to 
affect  the  legislation  in  connection  with  which  th^r  were  in- 
curred. 

Experience  has  shown  that  Governor  Russell's  opinion  of  the 
Massachusetts  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  lobby  was  sound. 
The  mere  registration  of  the  names  of  lobbyists  amounts  in  itself 
to  little.  It  enables  the  press  to  know  more  readily  who  are 
employed  to  influence  legislation,  and  by  whom.  The  legislators 
themselves  are  likely  to  know  this  anyway  in  every  case  in  which 
the  agent  would  be  willing  voluntarily  to  reveal  the  identity  of  his 
principal.  Every  year  after  the  close  of  the  session,  too  late,  as 
Governor  Russell  pointed  out,  to  affect  legislation,  the  public  is 
furnished  with  a  quantity  of  obsolete  infonnation  concerning  the 
revenues  of  the  members  of  the  lobby.  But  no  more  is  known  • 
than  before  about  the  use  to  which  the  lobbyists  devoted  their 
revenues.  The  means  of  checking  up  untruthful  returns  are  in- 
adequate, and  in  general  the  enforcement  of  the  act  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Like  the  early  legislation  designed  to  prevent 
corrupt  practices  at  elections  by  publicity  of  campaign  fimds, 
the  Massachusetts  law  to  regulate  the  lobby  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
sham.  Governor  Russell  suggested  that  it  be  strengthened  by 
empowering  some  public  officer,  before  a  measure  finally  becomes 
law,  to  demand  under  oath  a  fuU  and  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning the  expenditure  of  money  by  lobbyists  and  their  em- 
ployers ;  but  this  has  never  been  done.  The  Massachusetts  plan 
for  the  regulation  of  the  lobby  has  been  adopted  in  Maryland 
and  Wisconsin,'  but  in  general  the  regulation  of  corrupt  practices 
in  connection  with  legislarion  is  left  mainly  to  the  courts. 

The  courts  have  shown  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation.     They  have  recognized  that  it  is  the  right  of  every 

■  See  M.  A.  Schafiaei,  Lobbying  (Comparative  Legislation  Bulletin,  No.  a.  Legis- 
lative Reference  Department,  Wisconsta  Free  Library  conunissioiO. 
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dttzea  who  Is  interested  in  any  proposed  I^islatioD  to  employ  a 
paid  agent  to  collect  evidence  and  facts,  to  draft  his  bill  and 
explain  it  to  any  conunittee  or  to  any  member  thereof  or  of  the 
legislature  fairly  and  openly;  and  that  lobbyists'  services  which 
are  intended  to  reach  only  the  reason  of  those  sought  to  be  in- 
fluenced are  not  improper,  provided  that  the  lobbyists'  agency  is 
disclosed.  Contracts  for  secret  lobbying  and  personal  solicita- 
tion have  generally  been  held  to  be  illegal,  but  the  evils  of  lobby- 
ing are  little  affected  by  making  certain  lobby  contracts  illegal 
and  void.  Such  contracts  become  subjects  of  litigation  only 
when  the  system  of  lobbying  is  imperfectly  organized.  The  real 
menace  arises  when  princ^jal  and  agent  work  harmoniously 
together  against  the  public  interests  for  private  ends.*  Former 
Governor  LaFoUette  of  Wisconsin  is  the  most  conspicuous 
among  a  group  of  reformers  who  urged  more  drastic  legislation 
against  the  lobby,'  Governor  LaFoIlette's  suggestion  was  that 
hired  lobbyists  should  be  forbidden  to  attempt  personally  and 
directly  to  influence  any  member  of  the  legislature  to  vote  for 
or  against  any  measure  affecting  the  interests  represented  by 
such  lobbyist.  He  believed  that  "every  legitimate  argument 
which  any  lobbyist  has  to  offer,  and  which  any  legislator  ought 
to  hear,  can  be  presented  before  committees,  before  the  legisla- 
tors as  a  body,  through  the  press,  from  the  pubhc  platform,  and 
through  printed  briefs  and  arguments  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
members  and  accessible  to  the  public."  To  permit  more  than 
that,  he  urged,  gives  an  undue  advantage  to  the  interests  that 
can  afiord  to  maintain  a  permanent  lobby  throughout  the  session, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  temptation  to  corruption  inseparable  from 
any  system  which  permits  personal  solicitation  of  legislators  by 
lobbyists.  LaFoIlette's  suggestions,  however,  were  not  adopted 
in  his  own  state.' 

'  See  Marshall  m.  BaltimoTe  and  Ohio  Railroad,  i6  Howard,  314,  and  Trist  vs. 
Child,  31  Wall,  441.  But  cf.  Foltz  vs.  Cogswell,  36  Cal.,  543,  where  "honest  per- 
sonal solicitation"  is  held  not  to  be  illc^. 

■  Sec  bis  Annual  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  1905.  A  spedal  message  of  the 
tame  governor,  dealing  more  fully  with  the  same  subject,  is  reprinted  in  Reinsch's 
Readings  on  American  Stale  Government,  pp.  81-84. 

*  For  detailed  accounts  c^  the  working  of  the  lobby  system,  see  Lynn  Haines, 
Tke  Minnesota  Le^laiure  <^  tgog,  and  The  Minnesota  Legislature  of  igii,  and 
F.  Hichbom,  Story  i>f  lAe  Session  of  the  CaUjomia  Lepslalwe  0}  igog,  and  the  same, 
igii,  aod  1913. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  REFORM 

The  legislature  cannot  reform  the  lobby,  unless  it  first  reforms 
itself.  Doubtless  the  state  legislatures  are  now  on  the  whole 
somewhat  less  venal  than  a  generation  ago.  Observers  who  have 
been  in  the  best  position  to  know  say  so>  Certainly  not  a  little 
has  been  done  by  the  legislatures  in  recent  years  tending  to 
correct  some  of  the  worst  abuses.  The  adoption  of  laws  or  rules 
forbidding  members  of  the  legislature  to  accept  fees  for  their 
advocacy  of  measures  before  legislative  committees  has  corrected 
a  gross  abuse  in  many  states.  The  adoption  of  anti-pass  laws, 
designed  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  furnishing  legislators 
with  free  transportation,  has  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  a  principal 
source  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  railroad  lobby  .^  The  better 
regulation  of  nominations  and  elections  has  tended  to  make 
more  diflicidt  one  of  the  methods  employed  by  lobbyists  for  in- 
fluencing the  action  of  legislators.  The  establishment  of  public 
service  commissions,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  rates  and  services 
of  railroads  and  public  utilities,  has  mitigated  another  evil.  It 
has  not  only  relieved  the  legislatures  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
details  of  regulation.  It  has  also,  so  far  as  such  corporations 
are  concerned,  deprived  dishonest  legislators  of  any  reasonable 
pretext  for  the  introduction  of  "strike"  legislation,  that  is,  of 
bills  not  intended  to  bp  passed  but  merely  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  extortion  from  the  corporations.  The  further  development  of 
reliable  administrative  agencies  for  the  regulation  of  corporate 
affairs,  where  the  regulation  of  technical  details  is  necessary,  will 
do  much  to  diniinish  the  opportunity  for  corruption  in  legislative 
bodies. 

No  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  legislative  prestige  is  worth 
much  which  does  not  recognize  that  the  greatest  accomplice  of 
legislative  corruption  is  legislative  inefficiency.  Much  of  the 
work  now  attempted  by  the  state  l^islatures  is  work  for  which 

■  Periiaps  u  good  an  oiunioii  as  any  on  this  matter  is  that  of  Theodore  Rooievelt. 
See  his  Autobiography,  pp.  76  EF. 

*  For  an  interesting  revelation  of  another  aide  of  the  evil  of  free  passes,  see  a. 
letter  from  an  offidal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  i^,  a  doeen  years  before  the  enactment  of  the 
anti-pass  laws,  reprinted  in  C.  A.  Beard,  RetuUngs  in  AiHtrkan  Govtrtunent  and  Poli- 
tics, pp.  47^4^'- 
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large  representative  bodies  are  not  fitted.  No  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  output  of  legislation,  so-called,  consists  of  meas- 
ures of  an  administrative  or  quasi- judicial  character.  Practically 
all  private  and  local  legislation  is  of  this  character.  Fully  half 
the  time  of  the  legislative  comjoittees  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  measures.  In  states  like  Massachusetts,  where  there 
are  comparatively  few  restrictions  upon  legislative  powers  and 
procedure,  hundreds  of  bills  are  introduced  every  year  on  such 
petty  matters  as,  for  example,  whether  John  Smith,  having  been 
discharged  for  cause,  shall  be  reinstated  in  the  Boston  Fire 
Department.  In  states  like  New  York,  where  legislative  powers 
and  procedure  are  more  strictly  limited  by  the  constitution,  the 
situation  is  scarcely  less  discreditable.  Such  constitutional  limi- 
tations as  those  providing  that  only  one  subject  shall  be  con- 
tained in  any  one  bill,  and  that  that  subject  shall  be  clearly 
caressed  in  the  title,  tend  to  diminish  the  opportunity  for  legis- 
lative corruption.  But  they  do  little  to  increase  legislative  effi- 
ciency. Such  constitutional  limitations  as  those  providing  that 
legislatures  shall  not  legislate  at  all  on  certain  subjects  make 
more  work  for  constitutional  conventions  and  state  electorates. 
But  they  do  not  help  the  legislatures  to  act  more  wisely  upon 
those  matters  which  are  left  to  legislative  discretion.  The  most 
promising  plan  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  character  of 
legislation  is  the  adoption  of  such  further  limitations  on  legisla- 
tive powers  and  procedure  as,  without  restricting  the  scope  of 
legislative  action,  will  permit  the  more  systematic  use  of  ad- 
ministrative and  quasi-judicial  methods  and  machinery  in  the 
process  of  legislation. 
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*Ite  progress  of  democracy  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  has  been  shown,  had  two  principal  effects 
upon  the  development  of  the  state  executives.  The  first  was 
the  establishment  of  executive  independence  of  the  legislature. 
The  second  was  the  decentralization  and  disintegration  of  the 
executive.  The  direct  popular  election  of  the.principal  executive 
officers  made  them  more  independent  of  the  legislatures  than 
they  ever  could  have  been  under  the  original  system  of  legislative 
election.  The  abolition  of  executive  coimdls  chosen  from  and 
by  the  legislatures  further  secm«d  the  independence  of  the 
executive.  The  direct  popular  election  of  the  principal  executive 
officers,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rendered  them  more 
independent  of  the  legislatures,  also  rendered  them  more  in- 
dependent of  one  another.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,'  attorney-general,  and  other  central  officers  became 
supreme,  each  in  his  own  department.  They  became  severally 
and  equally  responsible  to  the  people.  In  a  word,  the  executive, 
branch  of  the  state  governments  became  what  is  technically- 
known  as  a  plural  executive.  The  direct  popular  election  of 
subordinate  and  local  administrative  officials  produced  a  dmilar 
effect.  The  sheriff,  county  clerk,  county  treasurer,  prosecuting- 
attorney,  and  other  similar  officials  became  supreme,  each  in- 
his  own  department.  They  became  severally  and  equally  re-- 
sponsible  to  the  people.  Thus  the  state  executives  were  de* 
centralized  as  well  as  disintegrated.  By  the  middle  of  the ; 
nineteenth  century  this  process  had  gone  as  far  as  it  could  in; 
most  states.  There  remained  few  important  administrative 
offices,  either  central  or  local,  which  were  not  filled  by  popular 
election. 
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THE  DISORGANIZATION  OF  ADNONISTRATION 

The  ^ect  of  executive  decentralizatioD  and  disintegration 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  to  make  the 
governor  the  chief  executive  in  name  oniy.  The  strictly  execu- 
tive powers  originally  conferred  upon  him,  as  has  been  shown, 
were  not  great.  He  could  command  the  militia.  Beyond  that, 
he  could  do  nothing  without  calling  a  meeting  of  his  council. 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  bis  council,  he  could  appoint 
all  officials  not  elected  by  the  I^islature  or  by  the  people,  and 
in  general  could  order  and  direct  the  affairs  of  state  according 
to  the  constitution  and  laws.  Hi^prindpal  duty  was  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  were  properiy  enforced.  To  this  end  he  could 
direct  his  atto^by-general  to  prosecute  offenders.  In  case  of 
need  he  could  also  c^  out  the  militia.  Buf  his  main  reliance 
for  the  enforcement  of  law  was  slaced^i  the  sheriffs  and  justices 
of  the  peace.  By  the  ^ipoinmient  of  vigilant  and  energetic 
shraiffs  and  of  prudent  and  independent  justices  of  the  peace 
he  could  secure  a  spirited  and  efficient  administration.  Now  the 
developments  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  left 
him  practically  no  means  of  enforcing  the  laws  exc^t  by  calling 
out  the  militia.  This  was  too  drastic  a  weapon  for  ordinary 
use.  The  direct  election  of  subordinate  and  local  administrative 
officiab  deprived  the  governor  of  his  control  over  the  executive 
branch  of  ibe  government.  The  attorney-general,  and  especially 
the  sheriffs  and  local  prosecutors,  became  the  real  executives, 
so  far  as  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  was  con- 
cerned. The  governor  had  ceased  to  be  much  more  than  a  figure- 
head in  the  conduct  of  state  administratioa. 

The  effect  of  executive  independence  of  the  legislature  was 
to  increase  the  importance  of  the  legislative  functions  of  the 
executive.  This  was  inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  The 
direct  dection  of  the  governor  by  the  people  made  him  the  most 
con^icuous  representative  of  the  whole  people.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  party  system  made  him  the  most  important  party 
leader  holding  office  in  the  state  government.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  veto  power  made  him  a  member  of  the  law-making 
organ  of  the  state.  The  disorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  state  government  left  htm  no  effective  means  of  controlling 
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Ms  mmiinal  subordinates  except  through  the  enactment  of 
special  l^islation.  Executive  orders  had  to  be  issued  in  the 
form  of  statutes.  Since  the  people  were  prone  to  hold  the 
governor  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  law,  despite  the 
veakness  of  his  position  as  an  administrative  officer,  he  was 
inevitably  driven  to  employ  his  l^;islative  authority  for  purely 
administrative  purposes.  Since  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
were  prone  to  hold  the  governor  responsible  for  the  redemptioo 
of  the  promises  in  the  party  platform,  despite  the  nominal 
separation  between  legislative  and  executive  powers,  he  was 
inevitably  driven  to  employ  his  legislative  authority  also  for 
purely  legislative  purposes.,  In  states  where  the  veto  power 
reached  its  fullest  devdopment,  a  governor  gifted  with  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership  was  not  only  a  member,  but  the  most  powerful 
single  member,  o^  the  legi^tive  branch  of  the  govermnent. 
In  short,  the  of&ce  of  gc^emoi^was  removed  from  the  field  of 
administration  to  the  field  ofHegisIation.  The  governor  was 
transformed  from  a  chief  executive  into  a  chief  l^slator  of  the 
state. 

The  transformation  of  the  governor  into  a  legislator  left 
the  political  party  as  the  principal  bond  of  union  between  the 
different  members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. This  bond  was  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  a  systematic  and  efficient  conduct  of  affairs.  Candi- 
dates for  state  and  local  administrative  offices  on  the  same 
party  ticket  were  bound  to  make  c<nnmon  cause  with  one  another 
during  the  campaign.  After  election,  however,  their  community 
of  interest  centered  around  the  problem  of  reflection  rather 
thaji  around  the  work  of  public  administration.  Party  ties 
had  their  place  in  purely  political  affairs,  but  except  for  the 
governor  the  administrative  officers  had  no  Intimate  connec- 
tion with  affairs  of  that  nature.  State  or  county  administrative 
officers  might  form  rings  for  their  mutual  political  benefit,  but 
they  rarely  formed  rings  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  public.  Between 
state  and  local  officials,  party  ties  as  such  were  of  even  less  use 
in  promotii^  systematic  and  ef&dent  administrative  action. 
The  local  offidais  were  primarily  responsible  to  the  party  only 
within  their  own  localities.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
party  could  serve  as  an  instrument  of  administrative  orgaoiza- 
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tion  only  in  so  far  as  theie  was  an  extra-legal  party  organizatioti 
to  whidi  partisans  in  public  office  could  be  held  responsible. 
The  leaders  of  the  party  oi^anizations,  the  "bosses,"  whether 
or  not  also  the  occupants  of  the  principal  executive  offices,  were 
the  men  who  could  exert  most  influence  upon  the  course  of 
administration.  But  such  influences,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
were  more  commonly  exerted  for  private  than  for  public  ends. 
In  general,  the  state  or  local  official  who  was  elected'  by  the 
people  was  left  free  to  determine  for  himself  how  the  duties  of 
his  office  should  be  performed.  The  disorgaoizatioD  of  state 
administration  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  centralization  and 
integration  of  party  management. 

The  principal  force  making  for  unity  and  coherence  in  the 
conduct  of  state  administration  was  the  judiciary.  As  early  as 
1830,  De  Tocqueville  with  his  usual  sagacity  detected  the  im- 
portance of  the  judiciary  in  administrative  affairs.  Noting 
that  "there  is  no  pwint  which  serves  as  a  center  to  the  radii  of 
the  administration,"  he  inquired:  "How  then  can  the  govern- 
ment be  conducted  on  a  uniform  plan  ?  and  how  is  the  compliance 
of  the  counties  and  their  magistrates,  or  the  townships  and  their 
officers,  enforced?"  His  answer  was;  "The  courts  of  justice 
are  the  only  possible  medium  between  the  central  power  and  the  1  ' 

administrative  bodies ;  they  alone  can  compel  the  elected  func- 
tionary to  obey,  without  violating  the  rights  of  the  elector.    The        (• 
extension  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  political  world  ought^^    '  ( 
therefore,  to  be  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  extension  of  the  elective, 
power:   if  these  two  institutions  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  the;       \ 
state  must  fall  into  anarchy  or  into  servitude." '    The  courtsj 
of  justice,  however,  could  only  command  the  administrative 
officer  to  perform  acts  required  of  hini  by  law,  in  cases  of  ne^- 
gence  on  his  part,  or  enjoin  him  from  performing  acts  not  au- 
thorized by  law,  in  cases  of  usurpation  of  power  on  his  part. 
They  could  not  compel  him  to  do  with  energy  and  zeal  what  he 
was  inclined  to  do  l^tiessly  and  with  indifference.     They  could 
not  compel  him  to  act  at  aU  in  cases  where  action  or  inaction 
was  a  matter  of  administrative  discretion.    The  courts  themselves 
could  not  act  upon  their  own  motion,  but  only  upon  the  suit  of  a 
citizen  or  another  administrative  officer,  or  upon  presentment 

'  De  Tocqueville,  Demoeracy  in  America,  i,  cb.  v. 
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or  indictmrnt  by  a  grand  juiy.  The  courts  could  at  most  pro- 
duce compliance  by  particular  administrative  officers  with  the 
letter  of  the  law  governing  their  particular  offices.  They  could 
not  produce  spirited  and  efficient  cooperation  between  the  various 
members  of  the  administrative  branch  in  general.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century,  after  the  adoption  of  the  direct  popular 
election  of  judges,  they  themselves  had  become  responsible  to 
the  same  electorates  as  the  administrative  officials.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  judicial  power  in  the  political  world,  as  De  Tocqiie- 
viUe  would  say,  was  no  longer  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  extension 
of  the  elective  power. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  results  of  this  administrative 
anarchy  were  very  injurious  to  the  public.  Under  the  conditions 
that  then  existed  they  were  not.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  little  need  for  on  elaborately  organized  ad- 
ministrative system  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. For  the  most  part  the  federal  government  had  under- 
taken the  services  which  could  not  well  be  perfonned  by  the 
local  authorities  in  towns  and  counties.  It  was  an  individualistic 
age.  Every  man  was  taught  to  look  to  the  courts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  personal  rights,  and  to  the  legislatures  for  the 
redress  of  general  grievances.  Littie  was  expected  of  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  (rf  the  state  government,  and  that  littie 
was  done  tolerably  well.  Politicians  able  to  procure  thdr 
nomination  and  election  to  state  administrative  offices  were 
necessarily  men  of  some  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  Men 
who  lacked  those  qualities  were  not  likely  to  shoulder  their  w^y 
to  the  front.  In  addition  to  initiative  and  resourcefulness, 
conmum  honesty  was  the  principal  qualification  for  holding 
such  offices.  The  burden  of  administration  fell  upon  the  local 
authorities,  and  so  long  as  the  requirements  of  local  adminis- 
tration were  not  too  technical,  they  were  "capable  of  giving 
satisfactory  service.  As  De  Tocqueville  very  justiy  observed, 
the  administrative  effects  of  the  decentralized  system  of  adminis- 
tration were  of  less  consequenceTil^  the  political.^  Popular 
elections  and  rotation  in  office  gave  many  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs.  If  their 
work  was  not  done  so  well  as  it  might  have  been  by  professional 
■  De  TocqueviHe,  Democracy  in  Amtrica,  i,  ch.  v. 
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administrators,  at  least  it  was  their  .own,  and  they  loved  it. 
Tlie  people  had  an  affection  for  such  a  system,  which  th^  could 
not  have  felt  so  strongly  for  one  more  efficient  but  inqK)sed 
from  above.  That  affection  was  diffused  over  all  the  processes 
'  of  government ;  the  citizen  was  warmly  attached  to  Uie  state, 
and  proud  of  it  as  a  bigger  and  better  self. 

TENDENCY  TOWARDS  ADMINISTRATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

Before  the  process  of  democratizing  and  thus  disorganizing 
the  executive  branch  of  the  state  governments  had  been  com- 
pleted, a  counter  tendency  towards  administrative  reorganization 
b^;an  to  emerge.  The  first  cause  of  this  new  tenden<y  was  the 
impulse  to  state  enterprise  resulting  from  the  success  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  refusal  of  the  national  government,  after 
the  accession  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy  to  power,  to  under- 
take internal  improvements  at  national  expense.  A  more  profit- 
able field  for  state  enterprise  in  most  states  was  presently  found 
in  the  development  of  free  public  education,  and  later  of  the 
higher  education.  Both  DeWitt  Clinton  and  Horace  Mann 
inspired  many  imitators.  With  the  coming  of  the  raihoad  the 
policy  of  internal  improvements  at  state  expense  was  generally 
abandoned,  but  the  policy  of  state  enterprise  in  the  field  of 
education  has  become  more  firmly  established  with  the  passage 
of  the  years.  A  second  cause  was  the  growth  of  new  forms  of 
industry  and  of  industrial  organization  requiring  a  radical  ex- 
tension of  the  police  power  of  the  state.  The  development  of 
banking  and  insurance,  of  railroading  and  the  supply  of  monop- 
olistic public  services  of  various  kinds,  compelled  the  individual 
to  look  to  the  state  for  active  asastance  by  special  administrative 
officials  in  order  to  prevent  irreparable  frauds  and  oppressions. 
The  local  officials  could  not,  and  the  courts  did  not,  afford  the 
protection  that  was  needed.  The  growth  of  the  factory  system 
of  industry  and  the  development  of  a  permanent  wage-earning 
class  of  large  dimensions  has  forced  a  corresponding  growth  of 
a  new  social  conscience,  and  the  development  of  new  instru- 
mentalities for  the  maintenance  of  social  and  industrial  justice. 
The  advancement  of  science  brought  a  new  knowledge  of  methods 
of  conserving  human  and  natural  resources,  and  created  a  de- 
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mand  for  the  services  of  experts  in  public  liealth  administration, 
in  the  supervision  of  industry,  and  in  the  promotion  of  i^cul- 
ture.  The  local  governments  could  not  afford  to  employ  such 
experts.  The  organization  of  e^ert  service  by  the  state  be- 
came necessary  and  proper.  Above  all,  the  progress  of  humanity 
brought  a  demand  for  better  care  for  defectives,  dependents,  and 
delinquents.  More  ample  provision  and  more  specialized  treat- 
ment was  demanded  for  the  sick  and  the  insane,  for  the  a^ed  and 
the  destitute,  for  the  petty  offenders  and  the  criminals.  The 
state  has  assumed  to  an  ever-growing  extent  the  support  of 
charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections.  In  a  word,  "  the  old  order 
changeth."'  A  new  age  dawns.  The  people  of  the  states  feel 
new  responsibilities  and  demand  new  instrumentalities  for  their 
discharge. 

The  most  conspicuous  sign  of  the  new  age  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  separate  state  administrative  agencies. 
In  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  first  states  in  which  the  tendency 
towards  the  development  of  new  administrative  agencies  ap- 
peared, the  reorganization  of  state  administration  began  in 
1S37  with  the  establishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  office  of  Bank  Commissioner  was  established  in  1838,  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1855,  the  office  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioner in  1S55,  the  State  Board  of  Charity  in  1863,  the  office 
of  Tax  Commissioner  in  1865,  the  Ctnnmission  on  Fisheries  and 
Game  in  1866,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Eailroad  Com- 
mission, and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1869,  and  the 
office  of  Corporation  Commissioner  in  1870.  Since  then  the 
creation  of  new  offices,  boards,  and  commissions  has  proceeded 
apace.  At  present  there  are  more  than  one  himdred  s^arate 
administrative  agencies  of  the  central  govenmient  charged 
with  the  direct  enforcement  of  law  or  with  the  supervision  of 
the  activities  of  local  administrative  authorities.*  In  Illinois, 
also,  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  separate  state  offices, 

•  See  the  very  interesting  and  suggestive  book,  bearing  that  title,  by  Williani 
Alien  White  (New  York,  iQog).  For  a  more  complete  and  scientific  statem^it,  see 
Herbert  Croly,  Tke  Promise  of  American  Life  (New  York,  1909).  See  also  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  The  New  Democracy  (New  York,  1912). 

*  See  Rqxirt  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis^on  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  on 
the  Functions,  Organization,  and  Administration  of  the  Departmaits  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  State  Government,  1914. 
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boards,  and  commissions,  created  by  statute,  in  addition  to 
those  created  by  the  constitution.  Less  than  a  fourth  of  those 
now  in  existence  were  created  before  1870,  and  more  than  a 
third  have  been  created  since  1900.*  In  New  York  there  were 
in  1915  no  less  than  152  separate  state  administrative  a^ndes.' 
There  are  no  other  states  in  which  the  growth  in  the  activities 
of  the  central  government  has  produced  so  many  separate  ad- 
ministrative agencies  as  in  New  York.  But  there  is  no  state 
where  the  organization  of  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
government  retains  its  early  nineteenth-centmy  simplicity. 

A  less  conspicuous  but  more  important  sign  of  the  new  age 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  state  administrative 
agencies.  This  tendency  will  appear  more  clearly  upon  ex- 
amination of  the  present  relations  between  the  central  and  the 
local  administrative  authorities  in  the  principal  departments 
of  state  administration. 


THE  MIUnA 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  most  important  depart- 
ment of  state  administration  was  the  military.  All  the  original 
state  constitutions  made  some  provision  for  the  organization 
and  control  of  the  militia.  In  the  Massachusetts  constitution 
military  administration  was  regulated  with  special  care.  The 
governor  was  declared  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  state,  by  sea  and 
land,  and  was  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  of  a  captain-general 
and  commander-in-chief  and  of  an  admiral,  subject  only  to  the 
constitution  of  the  state  and  the  law  of  the  land.  After  the 
Revolution,  however,  the  state  maintained  no  military  forces 
except  the  militia,  and  the  actual  power  of  the  governor  over 
the  militia  was  strictly  limited  by  the  constitutional  provisions 
governing  its  organization.  Militia  captains  and  subalterns 
were  elected  by  the  "train-band  and  alarm  list"  of  their  re- 
spective companies,  regimental  field-officers  were  elected  by 

'  See  Report  of  the  lUlnois  Efficiency  and  Economy  Committee,  iQij,  p.  7. 

*  See  Report  prepared  for  tbe  ConstitutioDal  Convention  Commission  by  the  New 
York  State  DejMrtment  of  Effideiwy  and  Economy  and  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Researdi  on  the  Government  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1915,  p.  vii. 
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the  captains  and  subalterns,  and  brigadiers  by  the  field-officeis. 
The  major-generals  were  appointed  by  the  legislature,  the  two 
houses  voting  separately.  No  militia  (^cer  could  be  removed 
except  by  address  of  both  houses  to  the  governor  or  by  court- 
martial.  Thus  the  militia  organization  was  completely  decen- 
tralized, and  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  not  much  more 
than  nominaJ.  A  similar  form  of  organization  was  originally 
adopted  in  most  of  the  states.  By  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
17S7  Congress  was  authorized  to  employ  the  militia  under  cer- 
tain drcumstances  as  a  national  police  force,  and  to  that  end 
was  empowered  to  provide  for  its  organization,  equipment,  and 
discipline,  reserving  to  the  states  the  appointment  of  offices 
and  the  training  of  the  men  according  to  the  discipline  pro- 
vided by  Congress.  Despite  the  use  made  by  Congress  of 
these  powers,  notably  by  the  laws  of  1792  and  1903,  the  militia 
has  come  to  be  more  and  more  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  form  of  its  oi^ianization,  a  social  rather  than  a  military 
body. 

The  militia  is  consequently  a  very  ineffective  instnmtent  of 
the  police  power  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation.  The  federal 
government  depends  for  its  first  line  of  defense  upon  the  regular 
standing  army.  Until  1916  it  depended  for  the  second  line 
upon  volunteers  mustered  directly  into  the  national  service, 
liie  militia,  or  national  guard,  as  it  had  come  to  be  called,  was 
regarded  rather  as  a  ready  source  of  volunteers  than  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  forces.  The  state  governments 
continue  to  rely  upon  the  militia  as  a  special  police  for  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  This  policy,  however,  has  tended  to  im- 
pair its  value  as  a  military  force  without  providing  the  states 
with  an  effective  state  police.  The  national  guard,  to  use  the 
modem  name,  is  too  clumsy  an  organization  to  be  of  any  value 
in  the  performance  of  minor  police  duties,  such  as  the  appre- 
hension of  ordinary  criminals.  It  is  too  unprofessional  in  char- 
acter to  give  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  major  police 
duties,  such  as  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  presence  of 
serious  labor  disputes.  Its  use  in  coimection  with  labor  dis- 
putes has  tended  to  discredit  every  form  of  military  service 
among  wage  earners,  and  its  incapacity  to  deal  with  real  crises 
has  discredited  it  with  practical  military  men.    The  need  of 
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some  more  specialized  central  police  force  has  beeo  felt  in  not 
a  few  of  the  states,  but  as  yet  little  has  been  done  to  meet  that 
need.  Pennsylvania  has  estabUshed  the  most  notable  state 
force  for  general  poUce  duty,  the  so-called  state  constabulary. 
It  was  organized  m  1906  on  the  general  model  of  the  Canadian 
northwestern  mounted  police,  and  consisted  of  four  troops  of 
fifty  men  each.  Massachusetts  established  a  state  detective 
force  in  1875,  intended  to  perform  certain  special  police  func- 
tions. This  force  was  reorganized  in  1879  as  the  district  police, 
and  employed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  factory  and  building 
inspection.  In  general  the  development  of  state  police  forces 
has  taken  a  similar  form.  The  governor  has  no  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  except  in  extraordinary  emergencies, 
and  possesses  no  adequate  means  of  dealing  with  such  emergen- 
cies. The  preservation  of  the  peace,  now  as  in  the  beginning, 
is  left  mainly  to  the  local  sheriffs  and  constables  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  to  the  municipal  police  in  the  dties.^ 

EDUCATION 

At  the  present  time  the  most  important  dq)artmeut  of  state 
administration  is  that  of  education.  In  the  beginning  there 
was  Uttle  provision  for  popular  education  at  public  expense. 
The  states  in  which  colleges  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
gave  them  Uttle  aid,  and  even  less  attention  was  paid  by  the 
state  governments  to  local  common  schools.  Outside  of  New 
England  there  were  few  localities  which  maintained  common 
schools.  Nowhere  was  attendance  compulsory,  nor  tuition 
free  exc^t  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay.  Since  that 
time  free  ommion  school  systems  have  been  estabhshed  in  all 
states,  though  not  everywhere  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
an  elementary  education  for  all  children.    In  most  states,  how- 

'  The  ODnstitutions  of  the  states  still  make  the  tradttiotul  provialou  tor  the  or- 
ganizatioii  of  the  nulitia.  In  general  it  13  provided  that  all  able-bodied  males,  oi 
male  citizens,  or  white  male  dtizens,  between  the  ages  of  dghteen  and  forty-five, 
except  those  classes  of  peraons  expressly  exempted,  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  militia 
and  perform  such  military  duty  as  may  be  required  by  law.  In  practice  the  only 
enrolment  is  that  made  by  the  census  enumerators,  and  the  bulk  of  the  men  liable 
to  military  duty  are  unorganized ._,  Down  to  1916  the  organized  nulitia  were  re^ 
cruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  in  most  states  the  tiilistments  were  few. 
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ever,  attendance  at  the  public  schools  or  at  private  schools  of 
equivalent  grade  is  compulsory.  The  further  development  of 
the  state  systems  of  free  public  education  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  establishment  of  local  secondary  schools,  of  even- 
ing and  continuation  schools  for  the  further  general  education 
of  young  wage  earners,  of  trade  and  industrial  schools  for  special 
training  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  of  state  normal  schools  for  the 
better  training  of  common  school  teachers,  of  state  universities, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  professional  (except  theological) 
schools  for  the  hi^er  education,  of  special  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  defectives  and  delinquents,  and  of  state  libraries  and 
traveling  institutes  for  the  further  education  of  adults.  This 
development  has  by  no  means  been  imiform  throughout  the 
states.  The  differences  in  state  common  school  systems  are 
clearly  reflected  in  the  rates  of  illiteracy.  The  rate  for  South 
Carolina  is  fifteen  times  the  rate  for  Iowa.  The  differences  in 
the  secondary,  higher,  and  more  specialized  school  systems  are 
equally  great,  though  not  so  easily  measured.  Almost  every- 
where, however,  the  state  governments  now  q>end  more  money 
on  education  than  on  any  other  single  branch  of  state  adminis- 
tration. 

The  growth  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  states  has  been 
marked  by  a  progressive  shifting  of  control  from  local  to  central 
educational  authorities.  In  the  beginning  there  were  no  special 
educational  authorities  except  the  local  school  boards  and  com- 
mittees. At  present  practically  all  the  states  have  an  independ- 
ent department  of  education  under  an  executive  head,  known 
usually  as  the  state  superintendent  of  pubhc  instrucdon.  Most 
of  them  have  also  a  state  board  of  education  with  a  general 
educarional  jurisdiction,  and  many  of  them  have  special  boards 
for  the  control  of  special  insUtutions,  such  as  normal  schools, 
training  schools  of  various  kinds,  and  state  universities.  The 
division  of  control  of  educarional  matters  between  the  central 
and  the  "local  authorities  varies  greatly.  There  are  still  a  few 
states  in  which  the  control  is  vested  almost  exclusively  in  the 
local  authorities.  In  such  states  the  central  authorities  have 
little  more  than  advisory  powers.  There  are  also  a  few  states 
in  which  the  local  authorities  are  little  more  than  the  agents 
of  the  central  authorities.    In  such  states  the  central  authorities 
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may  prescribe  the  curriculum  in  the  local  schools,  sdect  the 
textbooks,  examine  teachers  for  certification  as  to  their  quali* 
fications,  and  ezerdse  extensive  powers  of  aj^xuntment  and 
removal  of  county  superintendents  and  other  local  authorities. 
They  may  administer  the  state  school  lands,  apportion  the 
state  school  funds,  and  in  some  cases  withhold  grants  from 
local  authorities  which  fail  to  reach  a  prescribed  standard  of 
efficiency.  They  may  appoint  inspectors  of  local  schools, 
regulate  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings, 
especially  in  such  matters  as  ventilation  and  sanitation,  and 
operate  the  educational  institutions  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  state.    Most  of  the  states  fall  between  these  two  ex- 

•  tremes.  The  centralization  of  educational  administration  has 
proceeded  more  rapidly  in  some  states  than  in  others,  but  every- 
where the  tendency  is  the  same. 

The  centralization  of  educational  administration  has  increased 
the  number  and  powers  of  the  state  educational  authorities,  but 
has  not  yet  brought  about  the  general  adoption  of  a  uniform 
plan  of  organization.    The  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 

.stniction,  or  an  officer  of   the  same  character  under  another 

tiUe,  exists  in  forty-seven  states.    In  most  states  he  is  elected 

by  the  people,  but  in  seven  he  is  appointed  by  the  governor 

,    and  senate,  and  in  four  he  is  appointed  by  the  state  board  of 

jeducation.    The  terms,  salaries,  and  powers  of  these  officers 

[vary  greatly.  In  a  few  states,  of  which  New  York  is  the  best 
example,  he  enjoys  seciuity  of  tenure,  an  attractive  salary,  and 
broad  powers.  In  a  few  states,  of  which  Massachusetts  is  the 
best  example,  his  powers  are  less,  but  his  actual  influence  has 
been  very  great.  In  most  states  he  has  relatively  littie  power, 
and  not  much  influence.  State  boards  of  education  exist  in 
.  forty  states.  They  are  organized  in  various  ways,  and  differ 
in  power  and  influence  no  less  widely  than  the  superintendents 
of  public  instruction.  Some  have  few  members,  some  have 
many:  Some  are  composed  entirely  of  state  officials,  serving 
ex  officio;  some  are  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  state  at  large  or  by  districts;  some  are  composed  of 
members  elected  by  the  legislature;  some  are  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  governor;  some,  of  members  ob- 
tained by  a  combination  of  these  and  other  ways.    In  some 
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states  their  powers  are  very  small.  In  others  they  may  have 
charge  of  state  school  funds,  elect  a  secretary  or  commissioner 
who  acts  as  state  superintendent,  appoint  county  superintendents 
and  school  boards,  select  textbooks,  and  prescribe  curricula. 
In  several  states  they  manage  the  normal  schools,  besides  per- 
forming all  the  preceding  functions,  and  in  a  few,  of  which 
Oklahoma  is  the  best  example,  they  act  as  boards  of  control 
for  all  state  educational  institutions.  A  larger  number  of 
states  divide  these  functions  among  several  independent  bodies, 
creating  separate  boards  for  the  adoption  of  textbooks,  the 
administration  of  school  lands  or  funds,  the  management  of 
q>ecial  schools,  the  examination  of  teachers,  etc.,  in  so  far  as 
these  matters  are  not  reserved  to  the  local  authorities.  Iliere  l 
is  QO  common  rule  for  the  division  of  power  between  the  differ-  ^ 
ent  central  educational  authorities,  and  in  general  no  systematic 
arrangements  for  effective  cooperation  between  them. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS  . 

The  second  department  of  state  administratioD  in  order  of  j 
present  importance  is  that  which  relates  to  the  care  of  delin-  ; 
quents,  defectives,  and  dependents.  At  the  RevolutioD  prisoners 
of  all  kinds,  hardened  criminals,  petty  offenders,  persons  awaitin&  W 
trial,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  other  condition,  were( 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  and  kept  by  him  in  such 
manner  as  he  should  see  fit,  commonly  at  a  charge  to  the  county 
of  so  much  per  capita,  like  livestock  in  a  pound.  Defectives 
were  not  accepted  as  public  charges  unless  they  had  committed 
some  offense  or  were  incapable  of  self-si^port.  In  the  former 
case  they  were  treated  like  other  lawbreakers;  in  the  latter, 
they  were  dealt  with  like  ordinary  paupers,  unless  supported 
by  their  relatives.  In  general,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind, 
the  feeble-minded,  and  the  insane  were  maintained  by  their 
nearest  relatives  in  their  homes.  Paupers  were  a  recognized 
charge  upon  the  locality  in  which  they  had  their  residence. 
Temporary  destitution  might  be  rplieved  by  special  aid  ("out- 
door relief")  granted  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  Permanent  paupers  were  entitied  to  main- 
tenance  at  public   expense  in  almshouses.    "Indoor  relief," 
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however,  in  an  age  which  tolerated  imprisonment  for  debt, 
was  likely  to  be  even  less  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
victim,  than  imprisonment. 

A  deeper  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  poverty  and 
crime,  and  a  broadening  sympathy  with  the  pauper  and  the 
transgressor,  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  them.  In  the  first  half-century  after  the  Revolu- 
tion the  dawn  of  a  more  scientific  and  a  more  humane  age  was 
ushered  in  by  the  work  which  in  prison  reform  is  associated 
with  the  names  of  the  English  reformers,  John  Howard  and 
Elizabeth  Fry.  In  America  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished, 
jails  and  prisons  were  made  more  decent,  and  the  establishment 
of  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  as  the  names  indicate,  marked 
the  adoption  of  more  enlightened  views  concerning  the  purposes 
of  punishment.  In  the  treatment  of  poverty  there  came  a 
conviction  that  sodety  should  undertake  more  than  the  mere 
relief  of  destitution.  Tlie  duty  of  preventing  poverty,  so  far 
as  possible,  began  to  be  recognized.  In  America  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
pression  of  this  growing  conviction  was  the  founding  of  Wash- 
ii^onian  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  This  mov^nent  culminated  in  1S50  in  the 
so-called  "Maine  idea,"  the  idea  of  statewide  prohibition  by 
law. 

The  reformation  of  the  original  system  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections has  been  based  upon  two  fundamental  principles :  the 
break-up  of  the  old  poor  law  and  the  old  penal  system,  and 
the  provision  of  specialized  treatment  for  the  different  classes 
of  dependents  and  delinquents.  The  poor  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  main  classes,  those  whose  poverty  seems  to 
be  due  to  causes  more  or  less  within  their  own  control,  and 
those  whose  poverty  is  due  to  other  causes.  The  belief  is  grow- 
ing that  the  latter  class  should  be  relieved  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause.  Systematic  and  effective  provision  can  be 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents,  occupa- 
tional diseases,  casual  sickness,  and  disability  due  to  old  age  by 
the  adoption  of  workmen's  compensation  acts  and  the  develop- 
m^t  of  general  systems  of  social  insunmce.  Destitution  of 
the   able-bodied  due  to  involuntary  unemployment   can  be 
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dinunished  by  the  regularizatioa  of  Industry.  Where  relief  is 
necessary,  it  can  be  provided  more  sdentifically  and  more 
humanely  by  the  shiftily  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  during 
unavoidable  and  predictable  periods  of  unemployment  to  the 
industry  in  which  the  unemployment  occurs.  Destitution  of 
the  able-bodied  due  to  inefficiency,  so  far  as  it  results  from  lack 
of  skill  and  training,  can  be  met  by  the  further  development 
of  education.  Destitution  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the 
blind  can  also  be  met  by  the  further  development  of  the  system 
of  education.  Their  cases  should  be  treated  as  an  educational, 
not  as  a  charitable,  problem.  The  former  class  of  poor,  those 
whose  poverty  seems  to  be  due  to  causes  more  or  less  within 
their  own  control,  should  not  only  be  relieved.  They  should 
be  so  treated  as  to  help  them  to  become  self-supporting.  Or- 
dinarily punishment,  as  by  incarceration  in  workhouses  (dis- 
tinguished from  almshouses  by  the  fact  that  relief  is  deliberately 
connected  with  work),  is  insufficient.  Drunkards,  for  example, 
should  be  helped  to  become  temperate  by  treatment  designed  to 
strengthen  their  will.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  break- 
ing their  pride  with  harsh  imprisonment.  Vagabonds  and  the 
"work-shy"  should  receive  special  treatment.  The  feeble- 
minded and  incurably  insane  should  be  s^regated. 

The  growing  recognition  of  these  princq>les  has  brought  about, 
especially  in  recent  years,  an  unparalleled  demand  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  agencies  of  relief  and  correction.  This  demand 
can  <mly  be  met  by  the  development  of  a  more  specialized  ad- 
ministrative  organization.  In  many  cases  the  local  authorities 
do  not  carry  on  charitable  and  correctional  work  on  a  broad 
enough  scale  to  make  the  necessary  subdivision  of  labor  possible. 
They  cannot  afford  to  employ  the  proper  kinds  of  e^>ert  ad- 
ministrators. The  states  have  consequently  been  forced  to 
assume  an  ever  growing  share  in  the  manag^nent  of  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions.  For  example,  the  care  of  the 
insane,  of  the  feeble-minded,  of  special  classes  of  offenders  such 
as  the  criminal  insane,  juvenile  delinquents,  and  alcoholics, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  tuberculous  poor,  is  supervised  or 
supported  to  an  ever  increasing  extent  by  the  central  authorities. 
The  development  of  modem  methods  of  pimishment  has  caused 
a  further  growth  of  central  control.    Boards  of  pardon  and 
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parole  have  been  establi^ied  in  order  to  assist  the  governor 
in  the  exercise  of  bis  power  of  pardon,  and  to  supervise  the 
conduct  of  offenders  whose  sentences  have  been  suspended 
during  good  behavior.  Boards  of  prison  industries  have  been 
created  in  order  to  bring  about  a  better  use  of  the  prisoner's 
time  while  under  restraint.  Contract  prison  labor,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  goods,  whether  within  or  without  prison  walls,  to  be 
sold  in  competition  with  the  products  of  free  labor,  tend  to 
give  way  before  the  development  of  prison  industries  which 
supply  the  needs  of  state  institutions  and  teach  the  prisoner  a 
trade.  Workmen's  compensation  acts  might  conceivably  be 
enforced  through  the  county  or  district  courts.  They  are 
actually  administered  by  special  state  commissions.  Mothers* 
pension  acts  are  more  generally  administered  by  local  authori< 
ties,  but  all  the  prqxised  plans  for  general  schemes  of  social 
insurance  conten:^)late  their  administration  by  the  central 
authorities.  In  short,  charitable  and  penal  administration,  and 
the  administrarion  of  those  new  public  activities  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  human  resources  which  are  neither  charitable  nor  penal, 
such  as  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents,  tend  more 
and  more  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  central  administrative 
authorities  of  the  states. 

The  centralization  of  charitable  and  penal  administration, 
like  that  of  educational  administration,  has  not  yet  brought 
about  the  general  adoption  of  any  uniform  plan  of  organization. 
There  are  several  distinct  types  of  organization  corresponding 
to  different  stages  in  the  process  of  centralization  of  control. 
E^t,  there  may  be  a  separate  board  of  managers  for  each  chari- 
table and  penal  institution,  over  which  there  may  be  one  or  more 
central  beards,  with  power  to  inspect  public  institutions  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  their  man- 
agers. Such  central  boards  may  have  jurisdiction  over  private 
as  well  as  public  charities.  These  central  supervisory  bodies 
are  usually  interested  mainly  in  the  questions  of  general  policy 
arising  in  connection  with  institutional  management,  but  they 
may  also  supervise  the  details  of  fiscal  administration.  In 
California  there  is  a  single  state  board  of  control,  with  full 
powers  of  supervision  in  fiscal  affairs  over  all  public  institutions, 
and  with  no  powers  of  supervision  in  other  re:{>ects.    Secondly, 
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there  may  be  local  boards  of  managers  for  each  institutioii, 
subject  to  general  supervisioD  by  one  or  more  central  boards, 
as  in  the  first  case.  In  addition,  the  central  board  or  boards 
or  an  independent  officer  may  also  be  intrusted  with  full  control 
of  financial  matters,  such  as  the  letting  of  contracts  for  construc- 
tion and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  In  New  York  there  is  both 
a  state  board  of  charities  and  a  fiscal  supervisor  of  state  chari- 
ties, a  state  commission  of  prisons  and  a  state  superintendent 
of  prisons.  There  is  also  a  state  commis^on  in  limacy  for  the 
administration  of  the  insane  hospit^,  and  a  variety  of  minor 
state  administrative  agencies,  such  as  the  board  of  parole  of 
state  prisons  and  the  board  of  examiners  of  feeble-minded  crim- 
inals and  other  defectives,  with  jurisdictioa  over  special  phases 
of  the  subject.  Finally,  there  are  two  private  associations,  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York  and  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  empowered  by  law  to  inspect  the  public  insdtutions 
and  to  report  to  the  state  administrative  authorities  or  to  the 
legislature.  Thirdly,  there  may  be  one  or  more  central  boards 
with  full  and  exclusive  control  over  the  administration  of  public 
charitable  and  penal  institutions.  Where  a  single  board  controls 
directiy  all  the  institutions  of  this  general  character,  as  is  the 
case  in  a  quarter  of  the  states,  the  process  of  centralization  is 
complete.  In  the  greater  number  of  states,  however,  there  are 
mixed  systems  of  administration,  which  divide  power  and  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  between  different  central  authori- 
ties, and  between  the  central  authorities  and  the  local  authori' 
ties,  in  many  different  ways.  The  present  tendency  seems  to 
be  toward  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  third  type  of  or- 
ganization, with  a  single  board  of  control  for  the  management 
of  all  public  institutions. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Public  health  administration  at  the  Revolution  had  two  prin- 
cipal objects:  the  establfahment  of  quarantines  against  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  the^  Abatement  of  nuisances.  Social  and 
economic  changes  and  the  progress  of  medical  sdence  in  the 
nineteenth  century  have  greatiy  enlarged  the  scope  of  public 
health  administration,  but  the  activities  of  the  public  health 
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authorities  are  still  associated  with  one  or  the  other  of  those 
two  objects.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  abating  nuisances  of  various  kinds,  prejudicial  to 
the  public  health,  very  extensive  though  unequal  powers  have 
been  conferred  upon  administrative  officials  in  all  the  states.' 
Among  them  are  the  following:  (i)  the  power  to  investigate^ 
(a)  the  causes  of  disease,  for  example,  by  the  estabUshment  of 
cancer  research  laboratories,  ^  the  prevalence  of  disease,  for 
example,  by  the  establishment  of  registration  areas  for  the 
recording  of  vital  statistics,  and  ©  the  location  of  disease,  for 
example,  by  the  inspection  of  factones,  tenements,  etc.  (aj  Com- 
pulsory isolation  of  the  sick  at  home  or  in  hospitals.  Q  Free 
medical  treatment  and  nursing,  for  example,  in  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis, f^  Public  preventive  medicine  by  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  vaccines,  antitoxins,  etc.  ^  Medical  examina- 
tion of  immigrants  and  school  children.  @  Care  of  dead  bodies, 
if  necessary,   in  connection  with  transportation  and  burial. 


or  morals.  (^  Ventilation  and  illumination  of  factories  and 
workshqis,  protection  of  workers  against  dai^rous  machinery 
and  industrial  processes  injurious  to  health,  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  of  men,  in  certain  occupations,  and  of  women 
and  children,  and  eventually  of  w^es  as  well.  ^H  Prevention 
or  suppression  of  inganitary  housing  conditions  by'building  laws 
and  inspection,  ^m  Control  of  the  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion, and  sale  of  e}[plosives  and  fireworks.  (13)  Control  or 
suppression  of  the  sale  of  impure  foods,  poisonous  drugs,  al- 
coholic liquors,  tobacco  (to  minors),  unclean  milk,  etc.,  and 
protection  of  the  purity  of  water  supplies.  (14)  Public  instruc- 
tion in  personal  and  social  hygiene,  and  the  suppression  of 
advertisements  and  printed  matter  detrimental  to  pubhc  health 
and  morals.  (15)  RegulaUon  of  the  practice  of  all  professions 
connected  with  the  public  health,  such  as  medicine  and  surgery, 
nursing,  undertakii^  and  embalming,  dentistry,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine,  plumbing,  etc' 
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llus  eaormous  expansion  in  the  activities  of  the  state  in 
relation  to  health  has  entailed  the  organization  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  public  health  administration.  In  the  beginning  there 
were  no  special  agencies,  either  state  or  local,  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health.  Jn  general  the  ordinary  local  authorities  . 
were  e^qjected  to  take  such  action  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  as  local  public  opinion  and  the  medical  knowledge  of 
the  times  demanded.  In  case  of  extraordinary  epidemics  the 
governor  could  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities, 
but  this  was  rarely  done.  The  abatement  of  nuisances  was 
largely  left  to  private  initiative  by  means  of  actions  in  the  courts 
of  law.  In  1^8^  Massachusetts  led  the  way  in  the  improvement 
of  public  health  adnunistration  by  providing  that  each  town 
should  establish  a  local  board  of  health.  Many  towns,  how- 
ever, n^ected  to  do  this.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil 
War  that  the  need  was  recognized  for  regular  state-wide  super- 
vision of  the  public  health  by  special  state  officials,  and  for 
systematic  codperadon  between  the  central  and  local  health 
authorities.  In  1869  Massachusetja  again  led  the  way  by  the 
establishmuit  of  a  state  board  of  health.  Since  then  central 
public  health  authorities  have  been  established  in  all  the  states. 
But  these  state  boards  of  health  have  been  granted  jurisdiction 
over  only  a  part  of  the  general  field  of  health  administration. 
Special  administrative  boards  or  offices  have  been  created  from 
time  to  time  in  the  several  states,  as  the  need  happened  to  arise, 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  special  problems  relating  to 
public  health.  Thus,  boards  of  education  frequentiy  were 
authorized  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the  health  of  school 
children,  boards  of  charity  and  of  insanity  were  generally  created 
or  charged  to  administer  the  laws  relating  to  the  health  of 
dq>endents,  special  food  and  dairy  commissioners  were  often 
appointed  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the  inspection  of  foods 
and  milk,  the  enforcement  of  liquor  laws  was  left  to  the  sheriffs 
and  local  constables,  boards  or  commissioners  of  agriculture 
were  gwierally  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  health  of  domestic  animals,  the  inspection  of  tene- 
ments, factories,  workshops,  and  other  buildings,  mines,  eleva- 
tors, boilers,  etc.,  was  frequently  confided  to  separate  bureaus 
or  departments,  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  the 
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hours  of  labor  and  wages  of  wage-earnii^  men  and  women  was 
entrusted  to  factory  inspectors,  boards  of  conciUation  and  arbi- 
tration, minimiim  wage  comnussioiis,  or  various  combinations 
tliereof.  The  regulation  of  the  conditions  for  entrance  into 
the  professions  connected  with  the  public  health  and  the  ex- 
amination of  applicants  has  generally  been  divided  among 
a  number  of  separate  boards.  In  some  states  there  are  half 
a  dozen  or  more  such  boards,  each  independent  of  the  others. 
The  result  has  been  an  extraordinary  subdivision  of  authority 
and  difPu^oD  of  responsibility  among  a  confused  array  of 
central  agencies  for  the  administration  of  laws  relating  to 
health. 

Despite  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  division  of  public 
health  administration  among  so  many  independent  bodies, 
there  has  been  a  steady  drift  toward  the  centralization  of  control 
over  health  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  state  authorities. 
This  tendency  can  be  observed  most  clearly  in  the  evolution  of 
the  powers  of  the  original  state  health  authorities.  '  Three 
separate  stages  may  be  discerned.  *The  first  state  boards  of, 
h^th  were  authorized  to  make  investigations,  publish  reports, 
and  offer  advice  to  the  local  authorities.  *  The  second  stage  was 
reached  when  the  state  was  divided  into  health  or  sanitary  dis* 
tricts,  and  the  central  board  was  empowered  to  appoint  district 
inspectors  with  wide  powers  of  direct  action  within  their  dis- 
tricts. This  stage  is  best  represented  by  the  existing  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  departments  of  health  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Yorkj  and  Pennsylvania.  '  The  third  stage  was  reached  when 
the  central  authorities  are  granted  the  power  not  only  to  super- 
vise but  to  control  the  work  of  the  local  authorities.  In  more 
than  a  dozen  states  the  central  authorities  may  appoint  the 
local  health  officers,  if  the  local  govermnents  fail  to  appoint 
them,  and  may  remove  them,  if  they  neglect  their  duties  or 
are  incompetent  to  perform  them.  In  Vermont  and  Florida 
the  local  authorities  are  regularly  appointed  by  the  central 
authorities  and  act  as  their  agents.  In  several  states  local 
health  regulations  must  be  approved  by  the  central  authorities 
before  becoming  effective.  In  New  York  the  central  health 
authorities  are  authorized  to  enact  and  from  time  to  time  to 
amend  a  sanitary  code  for  the  whole  state  with  the  exception 
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of  New  York  City,  and  the  local  authorities  are  required  to 
enforce  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  health  inspectors. 
Moreover,  as  in  a  number  of  other  states,  the  central  authorities 
may  themselves,  if  they  choose,  enforce  the  health  laws  in 
localities  where  no  local  authorities  have  been  appointed.  Hius 
a  high  degree  of  centralization  in  public  health  administration 
is  reached.  But  the  jurisdiction  of  these  state  departments  of 
health  is  ordinarily  limited  to  matters  of  general  omcem. 

LABOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 

The  most  important  division  of  public  health  administration, 
not  commonly  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  boards 
of  health,  is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  designed  for  the  special 
protection  of  industrial  wage  earners.  In  this  branch  of  public 
health  administration  there  has  also  been  a  constant  tendency 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  central  authorities.  .The  &^t 
administrative  authorities  charged  primarily  with  the  protection 
of  wage  earners  were  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics.  In  1S69 
Massachusetts  led  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau. 
Like  the  original  state  boards  of  health,  its  duties  were  merely 
to  make  investigations,  publish  reports,  and  give  advice.  The 
next  step  in  the  protection  of  wage  earners  was  to  provide  for 
the  is^>ection  of  the  places  of  their  employment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  maintenance  of  condirions  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb  or  injurious  to  general  health.  Under  various 
laws,  provision  was  gradually  made  in  many  states  for  inspec- 
tion of  fire  hazards,  boilers,  mines,  dangerous  machinery  and 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  sanitation,  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  and  other  conditions  of 
employment.  Meanwhile  the  states  w^e  beginning  to  regulate 
labor  conditions  in  other  respects  as  well  as  in  connection  with 
the  protection  of  the  public  health.  The  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  fixing  of  minimiim  wages  may  be  defended 
as  health  regulations,  but  the  establishment  of  a  board  for  the 
conciliation  and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  must  be  defended 
as  a  measure  for  the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace.  Work- 
m^i's  compensation  acts,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  fall 
within  the  scope  of  a  general  plan  of  sodal  tnsmance.    The 
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operation  of  state  free  employment  agendes,  and  the  protection 
and  distribution  of  alien  immigrants,  are  still  further  removed 
from  the  traditional  functions  of  health  authorities.  Because 
of  their  common  relation  to  the  interests  of  industrial  wage  earn- 
ers, however,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  towards  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  administrative  agencies  enforcing  these  various  labor 
laws.  Several  states  have  recently  created  departments  of 
labor,  for  the  enforcement  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  laws  re- 
lating to  labor,  notably  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York.  Such  state  departments  of  labor  consequently 
cannot  be  classed  merely  as  divisions  of  public  health  adminis- 
tration. They  deal  also  with  many  matters  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  conservation  of  public  health. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  same  tendencies  appear  ia  the  administration  of  the 
laws  designed  for  the  special  benefit  of  farmers  and  stock  growers. 
In  many  states  the  activities  relating  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  dairying,  and  stock  growing  are  more  im- 
portant and  more  diversified  than  those  relating  to  the  interests 
of  industrial  wage  earners.  Some  of  the  activities  associated 
with  public  administration  in  relation  to  agriculture  and  allied 
interests  are  the  following;  the  collection  of  rural  statistics, 
the  holding  of  agricultural  fairs  and  fanners'  institutes,  the 
analysis  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  the  registration  of  livestock,  the 
study  and  suppression  of  animal  and  plant  diseases,  pests,  etc, 
the  inspection  of  herds  and  meat  products,  dairies  and  dairy 
products,  apiaries,  etc.,  the  grading  of  cotton^  wool,  grain,  etc., 
the  preservation  and  propagation  of  fish  and  game,  the  con* 
servation  of  natural  resources  in  general,  especially  of  forests, 
and  reforestation,  drainage  of  swamp  lands,  and  irrigation,  the 
encouragement  of  agricultural  experimentation  and  poultry  and 
stock  breeding,  the  supervision  of  warehouses  and  commission 
merchants  and  of  the  supply  of  agricultural  labor,  the  examina- 
tion and  licensing  of  veterinarians,  the  inspection  of  fruits  and 
seeds,  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  the  regulation  of  cold  storage. 
The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  an  even  greater  number  of 
separate  administrative  agendes  than  m  the  case  of  labor  law 
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administration.  Among  the  more  important  administrative 
agencies  of  this  character  are  the  following :  state  boards  or 
comimssioners  of  agricultuie,  state  veterinarians,  entomologists, 
chemists,  foresters,  fish  and  game  commissioners,  food  and 
dairy  commissioners,  inspectors  of  fertilizer,  hides,  apiaries, 
etc.,  state  fair  and  cattle  commissioners,  and  trustees  of 
agricultural  ^periment  stations.  Protection  of  the  public 
health  ccanprises  manifestly  but  a  small  part  of  the  activities 
of  these  authorities.  They  are  expected  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  better  methods  of  raising  and  marketing  crops, 
to  stimulate  the  breeding  of  improved  grades  of  stock,  and 
in  general  to  encourage  rural  industry  and  enrich  country 
life. 

In  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  rural  as  well  as 
urban  industry  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  increase 
the  powers  of  the  central  administrative  authorities.  The  first 
state  boards  of  agriculture  had  advisory  powers  only.  Tliey 
were  expected  to  stimulate  rural  industry  in  a  general  maimer, 
and  in  particidar  to  patronize  the  county  agricultural  fairs. 
Subsequentiy  these  state  boards  were  granted  greater  powers 
of  supervision.  For  example,  they  were  in  some  cases  author- 
ized to  apportion  state  funds  in  aid  of  county  fairs  on  condition 
that  the  fair  managers  comphed  with  certain  requirements 
intended  to  make  the  fairs  more  serviceable  to  the  fanners. 
Eventually  in  a  few  states  they  were  themselves  authorized 
to  manage  state  fairs,  and  endowed  with  other  powers  of  direct 
control.  More  frequently,  however,  as  the  need  for  direct 
central  control  of  rural  services  was  recognized,  instead  of  con- 
ferring additional  powers  upon  the  original  boards  of  agriculture, 
special  agencies  were  created  wholly  independent  of  the  boards 
of  agriculture.  Eventually,  as  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  relating  to  urban  industry,  the  need  for  closer  relations 
between  different  administrative  agencies  was  recognized. 
The  movement  began  for  the  organization  of  departments  of 
agriculture,  which,  like  the  departments  of  labor,  should  more 
effectually  correlate  the  activities  of  all  state  agricultural  au- 
thorities. In  nearly  half  the  states  there  are  now  organized 
agricultural  departments  in  which  are  imited  a  considerable 
number  of  services.    This  is  notably  the  case  in  New  York, 
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Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  In  the  greater  number  of  states, 
however,  the  division  of  power  among  numerous  s^arate  ad- 
ministrative authorities  still  obtains.  In  the  administration 
of  the  laws  relating  to  rural  as  to  urban  industry,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  degree  of  centralization  of  control,  but  not  as 
yet  a  corresponding  degree  of  integration  of  organization. 

PUBUC  WORKS 

At  the  Revolution  the  principal  public  works  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  states  were  those  of  a  military  character. 
The  states  still  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  upon  annories  for 
the  use  of  the  militia.  The  growth  of  state  enterprise  in  the 
field  of  transportation  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  left  a  few  states  with  more  or  less  useful  canals  on 
their  hands.  Of  these  New  York  is  the  chief.  At  present  the 
principal  public  works  of  the  states  fall  under  the  following 
heads:  (i)  highways;  (2)  waterworks  of  various  kinds,  including 
storage  reservoirs  for  urban  supply  and  irrigation,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  drainage,  and  flood  prevention ;  (3}  state 
pai^  and  reservations;  and  (4)  public  buildings  and  monu- 
ments. For  the  administration  of  these  various  kinds  of  public 
works  a  correqwnding  variety  of  administrative  agencies  has 
been  created.  For  the  most  part  the  administration  of  the 
public  works  of  the  states  is  completely  centralized  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  authorities,  but  no  pronounced  tendency  is  apparent 
towards  the  organization  of  consolidated  departments  of  public 
works  with  a  general  jurisdiction  over  works  of  different  kinds. 
In  states  where  so-called  state  departments  of  public  works 
have  been  created,  the  department  generally  has  charge  of  some 
one  public  work,  such  as  a  canal  or  a  system  of  state  roa(&, 
which  happens  to  be  of  exceptional  importance.  The  actual 
importance  of  the  various  pubhc  works  and  properties  of  the 
states  is  indicated  by  their  estimated  valuations.*  The  ques- 
tions concerning  the  relations  between  state  and  local  authori- 
ties, which  have  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  develop- 
m^t  of  other  branches  of  state  administration,  here  have 


*  See  post,  p.  309. 
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been  raised  urgently  only  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  internal  improvements,  especially  those  of  a  local  charac' 
ter,  at  state  expense.  The  most  important  division  of  public 
works  administration,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  that  of  the 
liigbways. 

The  study  of  state  highway  administration  reveals  the  same 
tendencies  as  have  been  observed  in  the  development  of  other 
branches  of  state  administration.  In  the  beginning  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  highways  was  left  entirely  to  the 
local  authorities.  At  present  the  state  governments  are  q)end- 
ing  large  sums  upon  highway  construction.  Within  the  last 
few  years  several  states,  notably  New  York  and  Ohio,  have 
borrowed  many  millions  in  order  to  execute  comprehensive 
schemes  of  highway  construction.  These  schemes  have  been 
-adopted  upon  the  theory  that  the  state  as  a  whole  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  the  main  routes  of  travel.  This 
is  most  clearly  the  case  in  states  like  New  Hampshire,  where 
the  summer  tourist  bu^ess  is  a  considerable  source  of  profit, 
and  the  construction  of  good  through  routes  for  automobiles 
has  brought  ever  increasing  returns.  But  the  coming  of  the 
automobile  has  increased  the  radius  of  traffic  everywhere,  and 
correE^ndingly  increased  the  demand  for  good  roads.  There 
are  three  types  of  state  hi^way  departments.  First,  there  is 
the  department  which  inspects  local  roads  and  advises  local 
authorities  how  to  improve  them.  Secondly,  there  is  the  de- 
partment which  allocates  state  highway  money  among  local 
authorities  and  supervises  their  use  of  it.  Thirdly,  thece  is 
the  department  which  itself  constructs  the  roads.  The  third 
type  is  that  most  generally  favored  wherever  the  state  goes 
into  the  roadbuilding  business  on  any  extensive  scale,  although 
the  problem  of  locating  the  state  roads  causes  many  difficulties 
on  account  of  local  jealousies.  In  addition  to  the  building  of 
roads,  the  state  highway  authorities  often  have  charge  of  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  chauSeurs,  and  regulate  the  use 
of  state  roads  by  the  public.  In  general  the  tendency  is  towards 
the  centralization  of  control  over  local  roads  and  road  construc- 
tion. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  CORPORATIONS 

Business  corporations  were  originally  chartered  by  special 
acts  of  the  state  legislatures.  At  the  Revolution  there  were 
very  few  such  corporations  in  the  United  States,  and  the  method 
of  regulation  by  spedal  act  seemed  to  aflford  adequate  security 
to  the  pubhc  against  the  abuse  of  corporate  privileges  by  their 
promoters  and  proprietors.  The  devdopment  of  industry  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  particularly  of  banking, 
insurance,  and  transportation,  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  coiporate  privileges  in  general  and  the  value  of  certain  special 
privileges,  such  as  those  of  issuing  notes  with  a  limited  liability 
for  redemption  and  of  taking  property  by  right  of  eminent 
domain.  Corrupt  means  were  not  infrequently  employed  to 
secure  the  grant  of  such  special  privileges,  and  in  many  corporate 
charters  state  legislatures  failed  to  insert  proper  safeguards  for 
the  interests  of  the  public.  In  1819  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  showed 
that  the  states  would  be  unable  to  correct,  without  the  consent 
of  the  promoters  or  proprietors,  the  errors  that  might  appear 
in  badly  drawn  or  corruptly  obtained  charters.  Thereupon 
there  arose  a  widespread  popular  demand  for  stricter  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  incorporation,  and  for  closer  supervision  of  the 
operations  of  corporations.  Most  states  provided  that  "charters 
should  not  be  issued  except  under  authority  of  general  laws,  and 
that  corporations  of  certain  kinds  —  principally,  at  first,  banks 
and  insurance  companies  —  should  be  subject  to  continuous 
supervision  by  spedal  officials.  After  the  Civil  War  the  in- 
creasing dependence  of  the  public  upon  the  railroads,  and,  in 
the  cities,  upon  urban  public  utihties,  created  a  demand  for 
special  regulations  to  secure  adequate  service  at  reasonable 
rates  without  discrimination.  The  right  of  the  state  legislatures 
to  regulate  such  corporations  in  these  respects  was  affirmed  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Granger  cases '  and  has 
been  exercised  in  one  form  or  another  by  practically  all  the 
states.  The  most  recent  development  in  the  regulation  of  cor- 
porations has  been  the  enactment  by  a  niunber  of  states  of 
so-called  "blue-sky"  laws.  These  laws  are  based  upon  the  as- 
'  See  Munn  v.  lUinois,  94  U.  S.,  113  C1876). 
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sumption,  which  is  amply  justified  by  the  facts,  that  the  regula- 
tion of  the  issue  of  corporation  securities  by  the  states  in  which 
the  corporations  are  created  is  imperfect,  and  that  there  is  need 
for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  such  securities  to  investors  in 
other  states.  Consequently  the  vendors  of  corporate  securities 
are  required,  before  making  any  sales  within  the  state,  to  submit 
their  offerings  to  inspection  by  a  special  official  and  procure  a 
license.'  But  no  states  have  yet  dealt  effectively  with  the  issue 
of  securities,  except  in  the  case  of  public  service  corporations. 

The  growing  rec(^nition  of  the  necessity  of  regulating  corpora- 
tions has  been  reflected  in  a  corresponding  growth  of  adxainis- 
trative  agencies  for  purposes  of  regulation.  The  administration 
of  the  general  laws  regulating  corporations  was  at  first  imposed 
upon  the  secretaries  of  state.  Special  administrative  machinery, 
however,  was  soon  created  for  the  supervision  of  special  classes 
of  corporations.  Commissioners  of  banking  and  of  insurance, 
railroad  and  warehouse  commissions,  special  boards  for  the 
regulation  of  municipal  utilities,  and  general  corporation  commis- 
sions or  commissioners  have  been  created  from  time  to  time  as 
various  needs  were  recognized.  There  has  been  a  constant 
tendency  to  extend  the  powers  of  central  control  over  the  various 
classes  of  corporations.  Commissioners  of  banking  and  in- 
surance at  first  generally  possessed  merely  the  power  to  receive 
reports  and  make  them  public.  Subsequently  they  received 
ever  broadening  powers  to  examine  the  books  and  records  of 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  audit  their  accounts,  require 
the  maintenance  of  "^certain  reserves,  and  the  investment  of 
funds  in  approved  securities,  and  to  exclude  undesirable  enter- 
prises from  the  further  conduct  of  business  within  the  state. 
Jurisdiction  has  been  frequently  extended  over  private  and 
fraternal  banking  and  insurance  as  well  as  over  ordinary  cor- 
porations. In  a  few  western  states  the  state  authorities  are 
authorized  to  engage  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  business  of 
banking,  for  such  is  the  effect  of  the  bank  deposit  guarantee 
laws  enacted  in  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere.  In  one  state,  Wis- 
consin, the  state  authorities  have  been  authorized  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  life  insurance.    The  tendency  towards  the  in- 

'  The  constitutionality  of  several  ot  these  laws  baa  been  questiotied,  howevff, 
aitd  th^  ultimate  validity  is  u 
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crease  of  the  powers  of  corporate  control  has  been  especially 
pronounced  in  the  regulation  of  public  service  corporations. 
The  Massachusetts  Railroad  Conunission  of  1869  had  power 
merely  to  investigate,  issue  reports  to  the  public,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  raih:oads.  The  Massachusetts  Gas 
and  Electric  Lighting  Conunissioners  of  1885  were  authorized 
to  issue  orders  to  the  corporations  imder  their  jurisdiction,  to 
forbid  the  construction  of  unnecessary  competitive  plants,  and 
to  regulate  the  creation  of  tiew  securities  as  well  as  the  rates  and 
conditions  of  service.  The  Wisconsin  Railroad  Conmiission  of 
1905  was  authorized  not  only  to  exercise  all  the  foregoing  powers, 
but  also  to  appraise  the  physical  property  of  the  railroads  and 
determine  its  true  value.  State  regulation  of  municipally  owned 
public  utilities  has  gone  as  far  as  that  of  privately  owned  utilities. 
The  tendency  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  administrative 
authorities  charged  with  the  supervision  of  corporarions  is 
much  more  general  than  the  tendency  to  establish  any  uniform 
type  of  administrative  organization.  The  granting  of  charters 
to  domestic  corporations,  and  the  admisdon  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions for  the  transaction  of  general  business  within  the  state, 
still  remain  in  most  states  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  consolidation  of  jurisdiction  over  all  classes  of  public  serv- 
ice corporations  in  a  single  public  utilities  commission  has  been 
accomplished  in  most  of  the  states,  beginning  in  Wisconsin  in 
1907.  Massachusetts  at  one  time  had  three  separate  commis- 
sions regulating  the  rates  and  service  of  public  utilities,  and 
still  has  two.  New  York  has  a  separate  commission  with 
jurisdiction  over  utilities  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Most  states 
stjll  maintain  separate  departments  for  the  supervision  of  banks 
and  insurance  companies.  A  few  states,  however,  notably 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  have  consolidated  all  the  offices 
and  boards  having  jurisdiction  over  the  organization  and  activi- 
ties of  business  corporations  into  a  single  state  corporation 
commisdon.  These  corporation  commissions  act  also  as  state 
boards  of  assessors  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  certain 
classes  of  corporations.  In  general,  however,  the  taxation  of 
corporations  is  controlled  by  an  entirely  different  set  of  officials 
from  those  who  supervise  dieir  operations,  and  in  many  states 
there  may  be  two  wholly  distinct  valuations  placed  upon  the 
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property  and  business  of  corporations,  one  for  the  puipose  of 
regulating  rates  or  other  features  of  their  business,  another  for 
purposes  of  taxation. 

STATE  EXPENDITURES 
The  develc^ment  of  the  activities  of  the  state  governments 
has  entailed  a  great  increase  in  state  expenditures.  This  in- 
crease has  been  especially  marked  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Li  the  ten  years  1903-13  the  expenditures  of 
the  states  more  than  doubled.  In  1913  the  per  capita  expendi- 
tures of  the  states  upon  the  different  branches  of  state  adminis- 
tration were  as  follows :  * 


State  Govewmental  Cost  Payuents  Feb  Capita,  1Q13 
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*Le3s  than  one  half  of  one  cent. 

'  Abstract  of  Special  Bulletins  on  Wealth,  Dd^t,  ilnd  Taxation,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  1913.    Table  ai,  governmental  cost  payments. 
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Anotlier  indicaticm  of  the  development  of  the  administrative 
activities  of  the  states  is  afforded  by  the  estimates  of  the  value 
of  the  pubUc  properties  of  the  states.  In  1913  the  value  of 
lands,  buildings,  and  equipment  of  the  general  departments  of 
state  administration  was  estimated  by  tlie  Fednsl  Bureau  of 
the  Census  as  follows : 

I.  EducaticMial  institutions 9175)953.734 

1.  St4te  liouses  «nd  libnuiet 136,8661051 

3.  General,  insane,  and  contagiotu  diww*  bospiUb 106,197,687 

4.  Penitentiaries  and  coirectional  in^tutknu gifis4,lt4 

5.  Soldien'  and  orphans'  bomes  and  other  charitaUe  inititotioni .  83,301,318 

6.  Armories  and  anenals 17,688,329 

7.  Fair  grounds,  parks,  and  monuments 11,710,076 

8.  Art  galleries  and  museums 3,461,909 

9.  Allothen 11,835,011 

GoTttmoanAL  Cost  PAnzins  (per  a^ta)  1913  ■ 
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*  Less  than  one  half  of  one  cent. 

'  About  seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  in  localities  where 
tbey  ore  subject  to  separately  organized  county  goveinments.  Less  than  half 
of  the  people  of  the  United' States  live  in  incoiporated  places  with  more  tlian  1500 
inhabitaji^,  the  figures  for  which  are  shown  in  the  table. 
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In  addition,  the  total  value  of  lands,  buildings,  and  equipment 
of  public  service  enterprises,  exclu^ve  of  the  Erie  canal  and 
certain  enterprises  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  amounted 
to  more  than  fifty  million  dollars  ($52,919,057).  The  total 
value  of  the  public  properties  of  the  states  amounted  therefore 
to  nearly  seven  hundred  million  dollars  ($695,499,187). 

The  relative  importance  of  state  administrative  activities  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the 
local  governments  in  cotmties  and  incorporated  places  is  in- 
dicated by  the  comparative  statistics  of  governmental  cost 
payments  per  capita,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.'  The  state  governments  spend  on  general  departmental 
administration  about  the  same  amount  of  money  as  the  coun- 
ties, and  much  less  than  the  federal  and  municipal  governments. 
If  the  outlays  are  included,  the  administrative  activities  of  the 
state  governments  appear  to  be  the  least  important  govern- 
mental administrative  activities  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 

STATE  REVENUES  AND  TAX  ADMINISTRATION 

The  growth  of  state  expenditures  in  recent  years  has  made 
necessary  a  corresponding  increase  in  state  revenues.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  the  principal  sources  of  state  revenue 
were  three  in  number.  First,  there  were  the  customs  duties 
which  each  state  could  impose  upon  imports  or  exports  from  or 
to  other  states  and  foreign  countries.  Secondly,  there  were 
the  excise  duties  which  each  state  could  impose  upon  domestic 
trade  and  industry.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  general  property 
tax  from  which  both  the  state  and  the  local  governments  derived 
a  revenue.  In  some  states  the  poll  tax  also  was  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  1787  took  away 
the  first  source  of  state  revenue.  The  second  source  was  not 
interfered  with,  but  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  rely  upon 
the  third.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  general  property  tax 
was  an  excellent  source  of  state  revenue.  Under  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  period  it  was  fairly  proportional 
to  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  pay,  it  was  clear  and  certain 
in  its  operation,  it  was  easy  to  collect  and  convenient  for  the 
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taipayer,  the  cost  of  collection  was  low,  the  amount  to  be 
raised  could  be  varied  at  will,  and  the  exact  amount  desired 
could  always  be  obtained.  During  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  original  advantages  of  the  general  property,  tax 
gradually  diminished.  The  enormous  development  of  intangible 
personal  property,  especially  of  the  securities  and  stocks  of 
business  corporations,  made  evasion  more  easy.  TTie  un- 
precedented growth  of  the  rate  of  taxation,  eq)ecially  for  local 
purposes,  greatly  increased  the  temptation  to  evasion.  By 
the  concealment  of  intangibles,  especially  of  corporate  securities 
and  stocks,  the  undervaluation  of  properties  dif&cult  to  appraise 
accurately,  and  the  dedararion  of  fictitious  debts,  unscrupulous 
men  succeeded  in  evading  more  or  less  completely  their  fair 
share  of  the  general  property  tax.  The  result  was  the  penaliza- 
tion of  honesty,  lack  of  uniformity  in  assessments,  double  taxa- 
tion of  some  properties  as  compared  with  others,  and  the  general 
demoralization  of  the  taxpayer,  particularly  with  req>ect  to 
the  taxation  of  intangibles. 

This  result  was  even  more  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  state  than  from  that  of  the  local  tax  authorities.  Since 
the  local  assessments  served  as  the  basis  for  the  apporUonment 
of  the  state  tax  between  the  diCerent  localities  (towns  and  dries 
in  New  England,  counries  elsewhere),  differences  in  the  pracrice 
of  local  assessors  caused  the  state  tax  to  bear  unequally  upon 
different  localities.  The  first  demand,  therefore,  was  for  the 
equalization  of  assessments  as  between  the  diCerent  localiries, 
in  order  that  the  state  tax  might  be  justly  apportioned  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  state.  With  the  continued  increase,  however, 
in  the  tax  rate  and  in  the  amount  of  intangible  personalty  es- 
caping taxation  under  the  general  property  tax,  there  came 
a  demand  for  further  reform.  The  process  of  reform  has 
followed  two  separate  channels :  the  reform  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  general  property  tax,  and  the  reform  of  the  tax 
itself. 

The  next  step  in  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  the  tax, 
after  making  provision  for  the  equalization  of  assessments 
in  different  localities,  was  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  assessors 
to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  tax.  A  good  example  of  such  a 
reform  was  the  Ohio  tax  inquisitor  law  of  1S85.    Such  laws, 

hull, ..  A''."->'^ii-' 
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however,  failed  to  accomplish  thdr  purpose.  A  further  st^  was 
taken  by  the  enactment  of  the  Ford  franchise  tax  law  in  New 
York  in  1899,  and  by  the  enactment  in  Massachusetts  of  the  law 
for  the  taxation  of  the  corporate  excess.  The  former  provided 
that  the  value  of  the  franchise  of  a  public  service  corporation 
should  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  if  it  were  real  estate.  The 
latter  provided  for  the  assesanent  by  central  tax  authorities  of 
all  the  properties  of  business  corporations  of  every  kind  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  real  estate  and  tangible  personalty  assessed 
locally.  The  next  steps  in  the  reform  of  tax  administration 
carried  the  process  of  centralization  further.  Wisconsin  in 
1903  provided  for  the  assessment  of  the  tangible  property  of  all 
steam  railroads  located  within  the  state  by  central  tax  authori- 
ties. The  example  of  Wisconsin  has  been  followed  in  a  number 
of  states.  In  1913  Ohio  provided  for  the  assessment  of  all 
property  by  agents  of  the  central  tax  authorities.  This  was  the 
longest  step  in  the  process  of  centralization  yet  taken,  but  two 
years  later  the  law  was  repealed.^ 

The  general  property  tax  itself  was  meanwhile  being  subjected 
to  a  process  of  reform.  Two  leading  principles  seem  to  imderlie 
recent  attempts  to  reform  the  general  property  tax  as  a  source 
of  state  revenue.  The  first  is  the  classification  of  property  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  The  second  is  the  separation  of  the 
sources  of  state  and  local  revenues.  The  development  of  the 
first  principle  may  be  conveoientiy  traced  in  the  legislation  of 
New  York.  It  began  in  1906  with  the  exemption  of  mortgages 
from  the  general  property  tax.  In  1910  the  bonds  of  business 
corporations  generally  were  exempted.  In  the  following  year 
the  exemption  was  extended  to  secured  debts  of  all  kinds.  In 
1915  the  constitutional  convention  proposed  a  change  in  the 
constitution  which  would  have  permitted  the  development  of 
this  principle  to  its  logical  conclusion.*  The  legislature  was  to 
have  power  to  classify  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  and 
to  provide  for  the  assessment  of  all  personalty  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  tax  authorities.    Proposals  to  authorize  the 

>  See  O.  C.  Lockhftrt,  Recent  DadopmetOt  in  ToMtion  in  Ohio,  Quattetly 
JouTDftl  of  EcoDomlcs,  vol.  ig,  pp.  480-531,  and  The  Ameriean  Year  Book  for 
191 S.  PP-  3S&-359- 

*  Article  i,  in  which  these  changes  were  proposed,  was  submitted  sqtarately  to 
the  po^le,  and  rejected  by  them. 
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clas^cation  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  have  been 
submitted  to  the  people  in  several  states  in  recent  years  and 
adopted  in  a  few  of  tlietn.  In  several  states  also  special  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  taxation  of  certain  kinds  of  real 
property,  such  as  urban  building  sites  and  forest  lands,  at 
different  rates  or  upon  different  principles  than  property  in 
general. 

The  separation  of  the  sources  of  state  and  local  revenues 
is  bdng  brought  about  chiefly  in  two  ways.  First,  property 
exempted  fr(mi  the  (^ration  of  the  general  property  tax  is  being 
subjected  to  separate  taxation  under  special  laws.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  so-called  flat  or  low-rate  tax  law  for  the  taxation 
of  intangibles,  which  imposes  a  rate  of  usually  three  or  four 
rnills  per  annum  upon  the  value  of  such  property.  The  state 
supervises  the  collection  of  this  flat  or  low-rate  tax,  surrendering 
to  the  local  authorities  as  a  rule  the  major  portion  of  the 
proceeds.  Such  laws  have  been  adopted  in  several  states. 
Secondly,  the  states  are  developing  new  sources  of'  revenue 
from  new  kinds  of  taxes.  One  example  of  this  is  the  levying 
of  special  franchise  or  business  taxes  on  railroads  and  other 
public  service  corporations,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  states, 
or  upon  all  business  corporations,  as  is  the  practice  in  a.  few. 
These  taxes  may  be  assessed  upon  some  external  indicia  of 
ability  to  pay,  such  as  capitalization,  or  miles  of  track  or  wire, 
or  Dimiber  of  messages  transmitted,  or  upon  gross  earnings,  or 
upon  net  earnings.  In  the  latter  case  the  tax  approximates  a 
Ihnited  income  tax.  A  very  few  states,  notably  Wisconsin,  have 
carried  this  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  established  a  state 
tax  on  all  incomes.*  The  proceeds  of  these  income  taxes,  though 
assessed  and  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  central  tax 
authorities,  go  for  the  most  part  to  the  localities.  A  much 
larger  number  of  states  have  introduced  the  inheritance  tax  as 
a  source  of  state   revenue.*     The  general  property  tax  still 

'  The  Massachusetts  income  tax  kw  of  igi6  ^ipUes  only  to  so-called  earned 
iocomes  tad  to  incomes  from  certain  classes  of  intangibles. 

*  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Special  BuiMin  on  Taxation  and  Rtttnue 
Syshmt  of  Stale  and  Local  Gotemments,  1913.  This  bulletin  contains  a  digest  of 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  rdating  to  taxation  in  all  the  states  at  the 
dose  of  igi3.  For  infoimation  on  subsequent  developments  in  state  taxation,  as 
on  BO  many  other  matters  relating  to  state  government,  see  The  American  Fear  Book. 
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remains,  however,  tlie  principal  source  of  income  for  the  state 
as  well  as  the  local  governments.' 

The  progress  of  reform  in  the  revenue  systems  of  the  states 
has  been  marked  by  a  corres[>onding  development  of  central 
administrative  agencies.  Both  the  reform  of  the  administration 
of  the  general  property  tax  and  the  reform  of  the  tax  itself  have 
made  necessary  the  creation  of  special  state  tax  authorities  and 
the  constant  enlaigement  of  their  powers.  First,  the  attempt 
to  equalize  local  assessments  compelled  the  ""Ttl'nt^  ^^  p*-*- 
boards  of  equalization.  This  development  b^an  in  Ohio  in 
1^5.'  Next,  the  assessment  of  property  directly  by  the  state 
governments  brought  about  the  creation  of  such  offices  as  those 

'  This  is  deuly  iitdic&ted  I7  the  following  UUe  in  wliicb  the  per  ciq>ita  yidd  of 
the  different  sources  of  public  TCvenue  is  shown  foe  the  year  1913 : 


SuCn         Countiu     '"'pESI'^        ''"'*' 


Geoerel  property  tszes 
Special  property  taxes  . 
PoU  tj 


and  charges  for 


outlays 

Busiueas  taxes 

Liquor  licenses  and  other  impost!  . 
Other  business  licenses  .... 
Non-business  license  taxes  .  .  . 
Fines,  forieits,  and  escheats    .     .     . 

Highway  privileges 

Interest  and  rents 

Subventions  and  grants     .... 

Donations  and  gjfts 

Earnings  of  general  departments  and 

miscellaneous 

Earnings  of  public 
Total 


$14-47 
O.J4 
0.08 


$3-80 


l4-3» 


1 34.16 


1 19.00 


'Less  than  one  half  of  one  cent. 

*  In  New  England  the  practice  of  equalizing  local  assessments  by  legisktire  com- 
mittMs  had  been  established  much  earlier,  in  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1694.  See 
E,  E'  Agger,  Tht  Budgd  Right  in  American  Commonwealths  {.Columbia  Utmmity 
Sfudtei  M  BiOory,  Economics,  and  Public  Lain,  zxv,  1,  1907). 
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of  tax  and  corporation  commis^oner  or  of  state  boards  of  as- 
sessors, or  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  state  boards  of 
equalization.  State  excise  taxes  and  license  fees  were  origi- 
nally levied  and  collected  by  the  state  treasurers.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  states  began  to  employ  license  fees  more 
and  more  as  a  means  of  regulating  social  and  industrial  conditions. 
State  legislation  for  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  for  example, 
incidentally  opened  up  a  new  source  of  revenue,  which  in  a  few 
states  has  been  seized  by  the  state  governments.  The  general 
practice  has  heea  to  relieve  the  state  treasurers  from  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  by  the  creation  of  special 
excise  commisaions  or  commissioners.  Moreover,  such  state 
offices  as  those  for  the  supervision  of  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  corporations  are  in  some  states  supported 
entirely  by  fees,  paid  directly  to  the  heads  of  those  offices.  Thus 
the  state  revenues  may  be  collected  by  a  number  of  s^arate 
state  officials.  Recently  a  tendency  has  appeared  towards  the 
consolidation  of  various  authorities  concerned  with  the  collec- 
tion of  the  state  revenues.  The  first  step  in  the  process  of 
consolidation  has  usually  been  the  merging  of  separate  state 
boards  of  equalizatioa  and  of  assessors  into  so-called  state  tax 
commissions.  Beginning  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in  1899, 
state  tax  commissions  have  been  established  in  more  than  half 
the  states,  with  constantly  increasing  powers  for  the  assessment 
of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation,  both  local  and  state,  and 
for  the  collection  of  state  corporation,  business,  inheritance,  and 
income  taxes,  and  other  revenues. 

THE  ORIGINAL  BCECUTTVE  OFFICES 

The  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  states  since  the  democrati- 
zation of  the  state  governments  has  brought  about  on  the  whole 
relatively  little  change  in  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 
original  executive  offices. 

The  attorney-general  is  the  most  important  of  the  original 
executive  officers,  so  far  as  the  general  conduct  of  administration 
is  concerned.  He  is  not  only  the  principal  prosecuting  of&cer 
of  the  state,  but  also  the  legal  adviser  of  the  governor  and  de- 
partment heads.    In  most  states  his  powers  as  public  prosecutor 
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are  still  seriously  curtailed  by  the  powers  granted  to  the  county 
or  other  local  prosecutors  in  their  respective  districts.  His 
pown^  as  legal  adviser  are  more  important  on  account  of  the 
vdtmie  and  character  of  state  legislation.  The  opinions  of 
the  attorney-general  are  relied  on  by  the  department  heads  for 
guidance  through  the  intricacies  of  the  statute  books.  Where 
the  conduct  of  administrarion  is  prescribed  by  law  with  infinite 
and  not  always  intelligible  detail,  as  is  the  practice  in  most 
states,  the  department  heads  are  necessarily  more  dependent 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  attorney-general  than  upon  those  of 
the  governor  himself. 

The  secretary  of  state  originally  periormed  duries  now  in 
most  states  divided  between  the  governor's  private  secretary 
and  the  clerks  of  the  legislative  houses.  He  is  now  charged 
with  a  great  variety  of  duties,  mdstly  of  a  perfunctory  sort, 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  elections,  the  state  printii^,  liie  dis- 
tribution of  public  documents,  the  supervision  of  corporations, 
the  custody  of  public  records,  etc.  Unlike  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  this  office  requires  httle  or  no  ezerdse  of  discretionary 
authority  on  the  part  of  its  incumbent. 

The  state  treasurer  receives  the  public  revenues  from  the 
various  collecting  authorities,  pays  the  bills  of  the  state,  super- 
vises the  issue  of  bonds  when  it  is  necessary  to  borrow,  and 
has  custody  of  the  pubhc  funds.  In  most  states  the  funds  are 
dqx)sited  in  one  or  more  banks  or  other  depositories  selected  in 
accordance  with  law.  In  a  few  the  traditional  Democratic 
system  of  an  independent  treasury  is  still  preserved.^ 

llie  accounts  of  the  state  treasurers  were  formerly  audited 
by  l^islative  committees.  With  the  growth  of  state  revenues 
and  expenditures  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  general 
adc^tipn  of  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature,  the  necessity 
arose  for  continuous  supervision  of  state  finances  by  a  special 
permanent  official.  Tlie  office  of  state  auditor  or  comptroller 
was  therefore  created.  With  the  general  ad(^tion  also  of  direct 
popular  elections  of  state  administrative  officers,  including  both 
state  treasurers  and  auditors  or  comptrollers,  the  existing  system 
of  independent  audit  came  into  operation.  The  powers  and 
n  fA«  American  CommotufealtAt,  ch.  Iv, 
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duties  of  the  auditing  officer  vary  greatly  in  different  states. 
In  general,  the  state  treasurer  may  not  pay  any  bill  or  claim 
against  the  state  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  auditor. 
The  auditor  is  required  to  examine  the  treasurer's  accounts 
once  a  year  or  oftener  and  to  report  periodically  to  the  legis- 
lature. In  a  few  states  the  auditor's  accounts  in  tiun  are  audited 
by  legislative  committees,  and  everywhere  the  legislature  may 
invest^te  the  accounts  of  the  state  at  any  time.  There  is  a 
tendency  also  to  give  the  auditor  power  both  to  supervise  the 
accounts  of  state  institutions  and  to  prescribe  uniform  systems 
of  accounting.  In  some  states,  however,  as  already  indicated, 
special  officials  have  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  accounts 
of  certain  state  institutions,  and  in  a  few  states  central  boards 
of  control  supervise  or  administer  the  finances  of  all  state  in- 
stitutions. It  mi^t  be  supposed  that  the  auditor  would  be 
able  to  do  much  towards  checking  extravagance  and  corruption, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  In  many  states  the  power  of  the  auditor 
to  check  extravagance  and  corruption  is  seriously  impaired  by 
the  legislative  practice  of  hearing  and  deciding  claims  without 
previous  determination  by  any  administrative  officer  or  court 
and  of  granting  special  financial  relief  to  individuals  by  private 
bills.  In  most  of  them  it  extends  no  further  thaji  to  see  that 
no  money  is  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  without  authority  of 
law.  In  short,  the  auditor  is  an  accountant,  and  not  in  general 
an  instrument  of  economy  and  efficiency. 


PRESENT  DISORGANIZATION   OF   STATE   ADMINISTRATION 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  has  been  previously   * 
shown,  the  governor  had  practically  ceased  to  be  the  chief  execu-  ' 
tive  in  the  governments  of  the  states.    The  process  of  decentral-'*^ 
izing  and  disintegrating  state  administration  had  gone  as  i^T^^" 
as  it  could.    The  reconstruction  of  state  administratioEi,  .wKich 
had  already  begun  and  has  since  proceeded  with  evei^  quickening  ? 
pace,  has  now  greatly  increased  the  number  of  state  adminis-> 
trative  agencies.    It  has  bestowed  upon  the  central  authorities '" 
ever-growing  powers  of  direct    administrative   action  and  of 
control  over  the  activities  of  the  local  authorities  in  county, 
town,  village,  and  city.    In  short,  the  process  of  reconstruction 


(i^ii 
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of  state  adminlstratioii  has  been  a  process  of  centralization. 
But  it  has  not  been  to  a  similar  extent  a  process  of  int^raticm. 
In  most  states  there  are  a  number  of  sQ)aiate  administrative 
agencies  perfoimii^  the  duties  imposed  upon  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal departments:  education,  correction,  charity,  health, 
conservation  of  resources  both  human  and  natural,  public 
works,  finances,  etc.  The  division  of  authority  between  these 
separate  agencies  varies  greatly  in  different  states,  and  is  often 
arbitrary  and  unserviceable.  A  tendency  to  integrate  the 
organization  of  the  central  authorities  in  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  state  administration  is  unmistakable,  but  in  most 
states  on  the  whole  it  has  not  yet  gone  far.^  A  tendency  to 
integrate  the  departments  tjiemselves  into  one  coherent  whole 
is  barely  discernible,  but  hds  made  no  headway.  The  governor 
to-day,  as  in  the  middl^  of  the  niseteenth  century,  has  no  place 
in  the  regular  conduct  of  s^e  administration,  except  that 
which  results  from^^is  powo^  of  appointment.  In  the  middk 
of  the  nineteentfa/centmVthe  power  of  apptuntment  was  of 
little  consequence  because  there  were  in  most  states  no  offices 
of  importance  not  filled  by  election,  either  by  the  legislatures  or 
by  the  people,  i  To-aay  many  important  administrative  offices 
are  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  but  the  increase  in 
the  ntunber  of  appointive  offices  has  not  brou^t  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  administrative  importance  of  the  governor. 

The  governor's  power  of  appointment  and  removal  has  not 
been  made  commensurate  with  his  nominal  reqx)nsibility  for 
tiie  conduct  of  state  administratioij.  In  New  York,^  in  addi- 
tion to  pt^ular  election,  there  are  at  least  sixteen  different  ways 
of  a[^inting  the  heads  of  state  departments,  buie^u  cMds, 
and  other  prii^c^pal  ^fficehblders  and  members  of  conunis^cns. 
Of  thpse  apf)pinte<l  ditectly  by  the  governor,  some  are  appointed 
by  him  alone,  others  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate.  Of  the  department  heads  and  major  officials  holding 
office  in  igrs,  just  about  one-half  were  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Only  five  departmoit 
heads,  beside  the  governor,  were  elected  by  the  people.  In 
most  states  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  ntmtber  of 

>  See  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  The  ConttiluHtm  and  GnemMgiU  rf  th»  SlaU 
ef  Hev  York,  charts  i,  il,  iii,  and  iv. 
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dqartment  heads  are  dected  by  the  people.  Jxi  N«p-Jer«^ 
alone  is  the  governor  the  only  executive  officer  dect^-by  wb 
people.  The  tenure  of  office  of  depaTtiiK^ijtiJi^dtJB' ahnost  as 
various  as  the  manner  of  vppfa^!afi£-o3trixi  New  York,  smne 
officials  hold  office  for  a  fixe^le;^  couidding  with  that  of  the 
governor,  a  larger  nximht0i^^  fixed  term  not  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  governor,  and  in  many  cases  exceeding  that  of  the 
governor  in  loigth.  All  of  these  officials  may  be  removed  by 
impeachment,  and  some  in  no  other  way.  Some  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  governor  at  will,  others  upon  the  preferment  of 
charges  deemed  by  the  governor  sufficient  to  justify  removal, 
others  only  after  a  public  hearing  upon  such  charges,  others 
only  upon  recommendation  by  the  senate,  others  by  some  other 
method  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  governor.  Altogether 
there  are  at  least  seven  different  methods,  besides  impeach- 
ment, of  removing  department  heads  and  other  principal  offi- 
cials. Less  than  half  of  the  total  number  may  be  removed  by 
the  governor  upon  his  own  individual  responsibility.  In  other 
states  the  situation  is  much  the  same.  De^ite  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  state  administration  in  re^mnse  to  the  increase  in  the 
fimctions  of  the  state  governments,  the  governor  ronains  chief 
executive  in  name  only.  Tie  actual  chief  executives  are  the 
multitude  of  department  heads,  bureau  chiefs,  and  other  prin- 
cipal officeholders,  and  members  of  boards  and  commissions. 

TYPES  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  ORGAJfflZATlOM 

At  present  there  are  three  principal  types  of  d^aitmental 
organization  in  which  the  departmoit  head  is  elected  by  the 
people,  and  five  principal  types  in  which  the  d^artment  head 
is  selected  in  some  other  way.  The  three  types  of  dq>artmental 
organizatioa  with  popularly  elected  head  are  the  following: 
(i)  a  single-headed  d^artment;  (2)  a  multi-beaded  depart- 
ment, the  members  being  elected  in  the  state  at  large  by  all  the 
voters;  (3)  a  multi-headed  department,  the  members  being 
elected  by  districts.  The  first  type  is  the  most  common.  The 
second  type  is  best  illustrated  by  the  boards  of  regents  of  the 
state  universities  in  certain  states;  the  third,  by  several  rail- 
road commissions  and  state  boards  of  equalization.    The  third 
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^pe  has  proved  very  unsatisfactory  in  a  number  of  cases, 
partly  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  members  of  such  boards 
and  commissions  to  place  the  local  interests  of  their  respective 
districts  above  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  state.  The 
second  type  has  in  most  cases  proved  less  imsatisfactory,  partly, 
it  may  be  suspected,  because  few  states  have  entrusted  much 
power  to  such  bodies.  The  first  type  has  proved  least  unsatis- 
factory. Under  the  system  of  making  nominations  for  elective 
office  by  delegate  conventions,  the  nominations  for  such  places 
as  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  labor,  where  elective,  were 
commonly  awarded  by  the  managers  of  the  major  parties  to 
candidates  known  to  be  acceptable  to  the  farmers  or  to  organized 
labor,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  nominees  were  commonly 
supported  by  all  partisans  without  question.  Under  the  direct 
primary  system  the  distribution  of  the  nominations  in  a  manner 
generally  acceptable  to  the  interests  most  concerned  is  less 
certain.  The  results,  particularly  in  states  where  extensive 
powers  have  been  conferred  on  the  elective  officials,  have  been 
less  satisfactory.  In  general,  with  the  esc^tion  of  the  attor- 
ney-general, the  more  important  administrative  offices  are  those 
of  comparatively  recent  creation  and  are  not  filled  by  popular 
election.  The  question  of  popular  election  would  be  compara- 
tively unimportant,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  offices  control  the  distribution  of  a  good  deal  of 
patronage. 

The  unsystematic  character  of  state  administrative  organiza- 
tion is  clearly  revealed  by  the  illogical  application  of  the  principle 
of  popular  election  to  the  choice  of  administrative  officials. 
Almost  everywhere  attorneys-general,  secretaries  of  state,  treas- 
urers, and  auditon  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  Yet  some  of 
these  are  administrative  .officers  with  important  discretionary 
powers,  whilst  others  have  purely  perfimctory  powers  involving 
no  exercise  of  discretion.  In  all  states  there  are  officers  who 
exercise  more  important  powers  than,  for  example,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  are  not  elected  by  the  people.  In  most 
states,  too,  some  officers  are  elected  by  the  people  who  in  other 
states  are  chosen  in  some  other  way.  Why  should  the  members 
of  the  state  board  of  equalization  be  elected  by  the  people  in 
Illinois,  for  example,  although  the  members  of  the  far  more 
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important  tax  commission  are  not  so  elected  in  the  neighboring 
state  of  Wisconsin?  Why  should  the  members  of  a  state  rail- 
road and  warehouse  commission  be  elected  by  the  people,  when 
the  far  more  important  public  utilities  commissioners  are  not 
so  elected?  Why  should  superintendents  of  pubhc  instruction 
be  elected  by  the  people  in  many  states,  whilst  the  far  more 
important  commissioners  of  education  in  other  states  are  not 
so  elected?  If  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  dairy  com- 
misMoners  are  to  be  popularly  elected,  as  is  the  practice  in 
many  states,  why  should  not  commissioners  of  public  health 
and  workmen's  compensation  commissioners  be  similarly  elected, 
as  is  the  practice  in  no  states  ?  If  the  principle  of  popular  elec- 
tion be  sound,  why  so  many  exceptions?  If  unsound,  why 
should  it  not  be  abandoned? 

The  principal  ^pes  of  d^artmental  organization,  where 
the  head  is  not  elected  by  the  people,  are  the  following :  (i)  the 
department  with  a  single  head  appointed  by  the  governor, 
usually  with  the  consent  of  the  senate;  (2)  the  dtnartment 
with  a  single  head  appointed  not  by  the  governor  but  gy  a  sepa- 
rate board  or  commission,  usually  unpaid,  which  exercise,  how- 
ever, only  advisory  powers  in  addition  to  the  power  of -i^point- 
ment;  (3)  the  department  with  a  multiple  head,  con^^^-of  a 
board  or  commission,  usually  unpaid,  which  exercises  i^i^rfrers  - 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  paid  experf^cietary ; 
(4)  the  department  with  a  multiple  head,  consisting^  a  board 
or  commission,  usually  paid,  which  exercises  its  powers  directiy 
through  its  own  members ;  and  (5)  the  department  with  a  single 
head  ai^iated  by  the  governor,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  but  dependent  upon  the  advice  of  an  advisory 
coimcfl  for  the  exercise  of  certain  of  his  powers.  The  first  type 
is  found  in  all  the  states  and  is  commonly  employed  where  the 
duties  of  the  department  are  largely  of  a  ministerial  character, 
not  involving  the  exercise  of  much  discretionary  authority. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  type  of  organization  generally  adopted 
for  d^artments  of  banking  and  insurance. 

The  second  type  of  departmental  organization  is  compara- 
tively rare.    It  is  employed  most  frequentiy  for  the  organization 
of  state  dqjartments  of  education.    The  best  illustration  of 
this  type  is  the  department  of  education  of  the  state  of  New 
•t 
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York.  In  that  state  the  legislature  chooses  each  year  one 
member  of  the  state  board  of  tegents  for  a  term  of  twelve  years. 
The  compensation  is  nominal,  an3  the  powers  of  the  board  are 
practical^  limited  to  the  choice  of  a  commissioner  of  education. 
This  officer  is  well  paid,  and  serves  during  tlje  pleasure  of  the 
board  as  the  active  head  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state. 
The  manner  of  appointing  the  r^ents  protects  them  against 
ordinary  political  influences,  since  it  wouM  require  seven  years 
to  change  a  majority  of  the  board,  and  thus  enables  them  to 
choose  the  commissioner  of  education  splely  with  a  view  to  his 
professional  attainments  and  administrative  skill.  Such  a 
system  has  the  advantage  of  taking  iBie  management  of  the 
schools  as  completely  "out  of  politics"  as  b  possible.  In  most 
states  where  a  similar  type  ol^trganization  has  been  adopted 
for  the  department  of  education,  the  members  of  the  board 
which  selects  the  commissioner  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  comparatively  long  terms,  and  as  the  terms  are  ordinarily 
so  arranged  that  not  more  than  one  expires  in  any  one  year, 
the  indq>endence  of  the  educational  dq)artment  is  well  safe- 
guarded. Where  it  is  highly  important,  as  in  the  management 
of  the  public  schools,  to  reduce  ordinary  political  influences  to 
a  minimuTTi,  this  type  of  organization  has  heretofore  possessed 
distinct  advantages  over  the  first. 

The  third  type  of  departmental  organization  closely  resembles 
the  second.  In  this  type,  there  is  both  an  unpaid  board  and  a 
well-paid  e:q>ert  official  at  the  head  of  the  department,  but  the 
division  of  authority  between  them  is  different  from  that  exist- 
ing in  the  second  type.  The  unpaid  board  not  only  chooses 
the  paid  expert,  but  actively  directs  the  administration  of  the 
department.  The  paid  expert  is  nominally  the  agent  of  tbe 
board,  and  the  latter  is  the  principal  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Actually  the  relations  between  principal  and  agent  will  be . 
largely  determined  by  the  character  of  the  men  themselves.' 
An  active  and  capable  secretary  of  such  a  board  will  often 
exercise  as  much  real  influence  as  the  commissioner  in  the  second 
type  of  organization.  Active  and  capable  members  of  boards, 
however,  may  exercise  much  more  influence  than  in  the  second 
type.  The  system  has  the  advantage  of  combining  the  en- 
thtisiasm  and  personal  enterprise  of  intelligent  amateurs  with 
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the  e:iq>erience  and  skill  of  the  professional  administrator.  Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  it  brings  together  in  one  har- 
monious organization  the  public-spirited  citizen  and  the  bureau- 
crat. It  is  a  more  economical  type  of  organization  than  the 
second  or  fourth  types,  and  seems  particularly  well  adapted  for 
the  conduct  of  pioneer  work  in  new  fields  of  administration. 
It  was  a  type  frequently  ad<^ted  when  the  state  governments 
first  turned  their  attention  to  educational,  agricultural,  chari- 
table, and  public  health  administration.  It  has  been  more 
generally  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry,  notably  in 
New  England,  than  in  others.  Under  this  type  of  depart- 
mental organization,  for  example,  Horace  Mann  developed 
the  work  of  the  Massachiuetts  state  board  of  education,  and 
F.  B,  Sanborn  that  of  the  board  of  charity. 

The  fourth  type  of  departmental  organization  is  most  com- 
monly employed  in  those  branches  of  administration  which 
combine  administrative  and  quasi-legislative  powers.  The 
members  of  this  type  of  administrative  board  or  c(Hnmission, 
unUke  those  of  a  board  of  the  third  type,  are  ejq>ected  to  devote 
most  or  all  of  their  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  receive 
suitable  compensation.  Their  secretary  is  distinctly  a  subor- 
dinate, and,  unlike  the  secretary  of  a  board  of  the  third  type, 
receives  a  smaller  salary  than  his  chiefs.  The  power  and  re> 
sponsibility  are  c<nnbined  in  the  hands  of  the  board  or  commis- 
sion itself.  The  earliest  examples  of  this  type  were  the  boards 
of  equalization  created  in  several  states  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
Most  of  the  early  boards  of  equalization,  however,  consisted  of 
other  state  officials,  ex  officio,  or  were  elected  by  the  people. 
After  the  Civil  War  this  type  of  organization  was  adopted  for 
the  railroad  and  warehouse  commissions  of  the  Granger  period, 
and  is  now  employed  for  all  public  service  commissions  except 
those  which  are  popularly  elected.  Recently  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  sev»al  other  brandies  of  state  administration,  notably 
the  administration  of  health  and  labor  laws.  Modem  health 
and  labor  laws  contain  numerous  provisions  to  the  effect  that 
the  conditions  of  employment  shaU  be  reasonably  safe  and  whole- 
some, that  employees  shall  be  adequately  protected  against  the 
danger  of  industrial  accident  and  disease,  or  that  due  care  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  health  and  safety  of  industrial   wage 
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earners.  The  enforcement  of  laws  couched  in  such  general 
tenns  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult,  unless  the  generali- 
ties of  the  law  were  translated  into  specific  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  industrial  inspectors.  The  legislatures  were  unable 
to  do  this  work  themselves,  for  it  required  more  time  and  more 
specialized  skill  than  they  commonly  possessed.  The  practice 
of  leaving  to  the  courts  the  interpretation  of  such  general  pro- 
visions in  particular  cases  as  they  arose  was  slow,  vexatious,  and 
inadequate.  The  need  arose  for  the  determination  in  advance 
of  fixed  and  definite  sanitary  and  industrial  rules  which  should 
serve  as  guides  both  to  the  official  inspectors  and  to  the  public. 
The  power  to  adopt  such  rules,  like  the  power  to  regulate  the 
rates  of  public  utilities,  seemed  too  broad  to  confide  in  a  ^gle 
administrative  official.  In  1911  Wisconsin,  which  had  led  the 
way  in  the  creation  of  modem  tax  and  public  utility  commis- 
sions, established  a  state  industrial  commission  with  a  compre- 
hensive jurisdiction  over  the  enforcement  of  labor  legislation 
of  all  kinds.  This  method  of  dealing  with  such  matters  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Wisconsin  idea,  and  has  been  copied  in  most 
of  the  states,  particularly  in  the  middle  and  far  West,  where 
there  has  been  much  legislation  in  recent  years  relating  to  social 
and  industrial  welfare.  Several  of  these  commissions,  in  fact, 
notably  in  the  Pacific  coast  states,  have  been  named  industrial 
welfare  conmiissions,  and  have  received  very  broad  powers  for 
the  regulation  of  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  and  other  social 
and  industrial  conditions. 

The  fifth  type  of  departmental  organization  resembles  that 
originally  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. After  the  abolition  of  the  original  governor's  councils, 
excqit  in  three  of  the  New  England  states,  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion fell  into  disuse.  It  has  been  recently  revived  and  adopted 
for  departments  which  ezerdse  both  ordinary  administrative 
and  extraordinary  quasi-legislative  powers.  The  first  instance 
of  its  renewed  use  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Massachusetts 
department  of  boiler  inspection,  organized  in  1907.  The  chief 
boiler  inspector  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  sedng  that  steam 
boilers  were  reasonably  safe.  The  legislature  was.  unable  to 
define  by  law  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  tests  of  safety  to'  be 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  boilers  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.     Con- 
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sequently  it  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  boiler  rules, 
which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  standard  speci- 
fications for  the  testing  and  Ucenaing  of  steam  boilers.  Hiis 
board  was  composed  of  four  persons,  one  representative  of  boiler 
manufacturers,  one  representative  of  boiler  users,  one  represen- 
tative ofstationary  engineers  and  firemen,  and  one  representative 
of  boiler  insurance  companies,  together  with  the  chief  boiler 
inspector,  who  acted  as  chairman.  Since  that  time  this  type 
of  departmental  organization  has  been  adopted  in  other  cases 
where  wide  discretionary  powers  were  delegated  to  adminis- 
trative officials,  notably  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  departments  of  health  in  1913  and  1914, 
respectively,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  departments  of  labor  in  1913.'  In  all  these 
cases  a  single  commissioner  appointed  by  the  governor  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  health  or  labor 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  together  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  codes  elaborated  by  the  advisory  board  or  council.  These 
cotmcils  are  composed  of  four  or  six  representatives  of  the  various 
interests  most  directly  concerned  in  the  work  of  the  dqiart- 
ments,  appointed  by  the  governor,  t<^ether  with  the  commis- 
sioner, lliey  exercise  quasi-legislative  but  no  purely  adminis- 
trative powers.  The  commtssioner  is  paid  a  suitable  salary, 
and  the  members  of  the  council  are  paid  a  smaller  sum,  propor- 
tioned to  the  work  they  do.  Under  this  fifth  type  of  organize^ 
tion  there  is  a  more  logical  application  than  under  the  fourth 
type  of  the  old  maxim,  Many  heads  for  counsel,  one  for  action. 
It  is  posablc  to  make  the  advisory  councils  more  r^resentative 
of  the  different  interests  concerned  than  the  administrative 
commissions  can  ordinarily  be,  without  sacrificing  administrative 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing their  representative  character.  It  is  also  possible  to  hold 
the  single  administrative  head  more  strictly  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  administration  than  can  be  done  where  there 
are  three  or  more  commissioners  of  equal  authority. 

'  The  New  York  department  of  labor  was  reorganized  in  igis,  and  a  modifitd 
form  of  the  fourth  type  of  organization  waa  adopted.  See  Comnums  and  Andrews, 
Pfincifka  of  Labor  Legislation,  p.  446.  This  book  contains  (ch.  iz)  a  valuable 
dUtusnon  (rf  the  problem  of  administrative  organization. 
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NEED  FOR  FURTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  REFORM 

The  process  of  state  administrative  reorganization  has  aroused 
some  misgivings  among  those  who  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  nineteenth  century  system  of  administiative  anarchy. 
It  has  been  feared  that  the  increasing  centralization  of  adminis' 
trative  power  and  the  increasing  employment  of  spedaJists  and 
professional  administrators  would  drive  the  ordinary  citizen, 
the  amateur  administrator,  out  of  the  public  service.  This 
apprehension  is  unfounded.  The  plain  citizens  whose  pride  in 
the  performance  of  dvic  duty  leads  them  to  accept  local  adminis- 
trative offices  are  not  being  supplanted  by  the  expert  in  the 
onploy  of  the  state.  Their  work  tor  the  most  part  is  being 
sui^lemented,  not  supplanted,  for  the  principal  cause  of  cen- 
tralization is  the  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  state.  The 
process  of  centralization  is  a  process  of  division  of  labor.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  there  was  more  opportunity  for  public- 
spirited  spare-time  service  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
towns  and  cities.  There  is  also  ever  growing  opportunity  for 
specialized  service  on  the  part  of  experts,  devoting  their  whole 
time  to  the  solution  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which 
a  progressive  civilization  makes  constantly  more  urgent  and 
more  technical.  An  examination  of  the  present  results  of  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  indicates  that  the  public  service 
has  not  yet  been  so  organized  as  to  cope  with  these  new  problems 
most  effectively,^  The  process  of  centralization  must  go  further, 
the  process  of  integration  must  go  much  further,  before  the 
state  governments  can  satisfactorily  perform  the  newer  duties 
that  are  pressing  upon  them.  The  states  need  a  more  scientific 
system  of  administrarive  organization.  They  need  better 
arrangements  for  the  selection  and  employment  of  experts  in 
the  more  technical  branches  of  public  administration.  Above 
all  they  need  a  real  chief  executive.  If  the  governor  cannot  be 
permitted  to  periorm  the  duties  of  such  an  office,  the  need  will 
have  to  be  met  in  some  other  way. 

'  In  New  York  and  a  few  other  states,  notably  Michigan  &nd  WlscoDSm,  the 
governor  may  remove  certain  local  administrative  officers  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
inefficiency,  namely  sheriffs  and  district  attorneys.  This  !s  good  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  only  the  beE^nning  of  admimstrative  reorganization. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  THE 
LEGISLATURE 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  office  of  governor,  result- 
ing from  the  reformation  of  the  original  state  governments  and 
the  rediviaion  of  powers  between  their  several  branches,  has 
brought  about  a  corresponding  change  in  the  normal  relations 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislature.  By  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  governor 
had  been  shorn  of  most  of  his  administrative  responsibilities 
and  had  become  primarily  a  legislator.  The  subsequent  re- 
construction of  state  administration  in  response  to  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions  has  not  restored  the  adminis- 
trative character  of  the  gubernatorial  office.  It  has  rather 
tended  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  governor's  legislative 
powers,  and  to  diminish  the  gap  that  once  was  supposed  to 
s^arate  the  chief  executive  from  the  legislature. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  VETO 

The  principal  source  of  the  presoit  legislative  authority  of 
the  chief  executive  is  the  veto  power.  In  1915  more  than  one 
thousand  sq)arate  bills  or  parts  of  bills  failed  to  become  law 
because  of  executive  disapproval.  In  thirty-nine  states  about 
7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  biUs  submitted  to  the  governors 
for  approval  were  vetoed.  The  use  of  the  veto  was  very  much 
greater  in  some  states  than  in  others.  ITie  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia disapproved  335  bills  or  parts  of  bills  out  of  a  total  of 
996  bills  adopted  by  the  legislature.  In  New  York  223  biUs 
or  parts  of  bills  out  of  980  and  in  Pennsylvania  211  out  of  1003 
were  the  subject  of  executive  disapproval.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, there  was  no  use  of  the  veto  in  Rhode  Island,  and  in 
four  states  there  was  only  one  veto  each.  Doubtless  many 
factors  affect  the  use  of  the  veto  power  by  the  state  governors, 
but  the  most  important  is  the  nature  of  the  power  itself.  In 
the  states  where 'the  governor  could  veto  separate  items  in 
appropriation  bills  there  were  nearly  ten  times  as  many  vetoes 
in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  bills  as  in  the  states  where 
the  governors  did  not  possess  that  power.    In  the  latter  class 
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of  states  the  governors  vetoed  on  the  average  about  one  bill 
in  seventy.  In  the  former  class  they  vetoed  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  part  on  the  average  about  one  in  seven.  The  veto  power 
is  in  general  effective.  Comparatively  few  measures  are  re- 
enacted  by  the  legislatures  after  they  have  been  returned  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  executive.  In  1915  in  only  five  out  of 
thirty-nine  states  were  any  bills  or  parts  of  bills  passed  over 
the  executive  veto.  Out  of  a  total  of  1066  vetoes  <mly  twenty- 
two  were  overriden  by  the  legislatures.  In  other  words,  98  per 
cent  of  all  the  vetoes  were  effective. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  veto  power  as  a  means  of  executive 
control  of  legislation  is  increased  by  the  rules  adopted  in  many 
states  governing  the  use  of  the  so-called  "pocket"  veto.  By 
the  Federal  Constitution  the  President  is  allowed  ten  days  in 
which  to  examine  congressional  enactments  and  a-ffix  his  signa- 
ture to  those  he  approves.  A  bill  becomes  law  without  his 
approval,  if  he  fails  to  return  it  within  that  period  to  the  house 
in  which  it  originated  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  his 
disapproval.  But  if  Congress  adjourns  within  ten  days  after 
sending  a  bill  to  the  President,  and  his  signature  is  not  affixed 
before  adjournment,  the  bill  does  not  beoHue  law.  Failtue  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  s^  such  a  bill  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  operates  therefore  as  an  absolute  veto,  and 
is  called  the  "pocket"  veto.  A  similar  rule  existed  in  many 
of  the  states  and  was  fomid  to  work  badly.  Because  of  the 
constitutional  limitations  upon  the  length  of  legislative  sessions 
and  the  practice  of  adopting  most  legislation  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session,  the  governors  had  insufficient  time  in  which 
to  examine  the  bills  submitted  to  them  for  approval.  Conse- 
quently they  were  forced  either  to  sign  many  bills  which,  could 
they  examine  them  with  care,  they  would  veto,  or  else  to  run  the 
risk  of  "killing"  measures  which  might  on  careful  examination 
prove  unobjectionable.  In  order  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
many  states  have  provided  that  bills  shall  become  law  unless 
vetoed  by  the  governor  within  a  specified  period  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  legislature.  This  period  extends  from  five 
days  in  several  states  to  thirty  days  in  Pennsylvania  and  a 
few  others.  Such  a  rule  gives  the  governor  more  opportunity 
to  examine  the  legislative  output,  and  okables  him  to  exercise 
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bis  absolute  veto  more  deliberately  and  confidently.  In  a  few 
states,  notably  New  York  and  CaUforma,  the  governor's  power 
is  even  stronger.  He  is  allowed  tbirty  days  for  tbe  examina- 
tion of  bills  enacted  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  no  bill  be- 
comes a  law  tmless  signed  by  him  within  that  period.  In  such 
states  the  governor  sits  after  the  close  of  the  legislative  session 
practically  as  a  third  chamber.  He  grants  hearings  to  advocates 
and  opponents  of  measures  which  have  received  legislative  ap- 
proval, refers  legal  and  finant-inl  questions  to  his  attorney-general 
or  other  advisers,  and  in  general  does  what  he  can  to  determine 
for  himself  whether  the  measures  proposed  by  the  legislature 
should  be  enacted.  In  such  states  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  California,  the  legislative  output  is  so  great  that  even  in 
thirty  days  the  governor  cannot  examine  it  all  for  himself.  He 
must  delegate  a  part  of  the  task  to  others,  organize  a  council 
of  revision,  so  to  speak,  and  rely  in  many  cases  upon  the  advice 
of  his  inlonnal  coimdiors.  Thus  andent  practices  reappear 
under  modem  forms. 

The  increase  in  the  ^ectiveness  of  the  veto  power  has  re-  1 
acted  upon  the  general  position  of  the  governor  and  his  relation  I 
to  the  legislature.  His  influence  over  legislation  is  much  greater  / 
than  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  bills  actually  vetoed  by  him. 
Many  bills  which  it  is  known  the  governor  will  not  approve 
will  not  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  or  will  be  amended  in 
the  hope  of  removing  the  grounds  of  executive  disapproval. 
Legislators  may  even  support  measures  known  to  be  favored 
by  the  executive  in  order  to  avoid  executive  disapproval  of 
private  and  local  bills  in  which  they  may  be  especially  interested. 
Since  the  effectiveness  of  the  veto  power  is  a  matter  of  Common 
knowledge,  the  promoters  of  legislation  often  seek  executive 
approval  for  proposed  legislation  before  its  introduction  into 
the  legislatures.  The  governors  are  induced,  if  possible,  to 
endorse  important  projects  of  legislation  in  their  annual  mes- 
sages to  the  legislatures,  or  to  assist  them  by  sending  in  special 
messages.  The  executive  messages  are  looked  to  by  the  people 
of  the  states  as  legislative  programs,  and  consequently  exert  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  course  of  legislation  than  any  speeches 
that  may  be  pronounced  by  ordinary  members  on  the  floor  of 
dther  house.    Members  are  prone  to  look  to  the  governor  not 
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only  to  outline  the  legislative  program,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  undesirable  leg^ation  which  it  may  be  inconvenient 
for  them  to  defeat.  This  shifting  of  responsibility  has  gone 
so  far  in  some  states  that  the  governor  exerts  a  more  powerful 
and  beneficial  check  upon  legislation  adopted  by  both  houses 
than  either  house  does  upon  that  adopted  by  the  other.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case,  for  example,  in  New  York.'  In  California 
an  instance  is  recorded  where  the  l^islatiire  passed  two  con- 
tradictory bills  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  governor  would  approve  Uie  better  of  the  two 
and  disapprove  the  other.*  In  short,  the  veto  power,  especially 
tin  the  states  where  it  exists  in  its  most  effective  form,  has  enor- 
Imously  enhanced  the  authority  of  the  governor  in  his  dealings 
with  the  legislature. 

The  growth  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  governor  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  conception  of  the  office 
itself.  Originally  the  governor  was  armed  with  the  veto  power 
primarily  in  order  that  he  might  protect  his  own  office  and  the 
executive  department  generaJIy  against  legislative  encroach- 
ments. It  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  that  such  encroach- 
ments were  most  likely  to  come  in  the  form  of  unconstitutional 
enactments,  which  the  veto  power  might  help  to  avert.  The 
use  of  the  veto  power  to  control  legislation  not  directly  relating 
to  the  interests  of  the  executive  was  a  secondary  consideration.* 
At  present,  however,  few  vetoes  are  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  executive.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  vetoes  apply  to  important  public  general  acts. 
Most  of  them  deal  with  ill  considered  or  badly  drawn  public 
acts  of  minor  importance,  private  and  local  measures,  and  ap- 
propriations, particularly  for  salaries  and  special  objects  of 
various  kinds.  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  headed  his 
omnibus  veto  message  of  1910,  covering  118  bills  which  he  de- 
clined to  approve  after  the  close  of  the  session,  as  follows ;  —  "The 
following  bills  are  not  approved  because  they  are  either  duplicates 
or  unnecessary,  or  are  defectively  drawn,  or  are  embraced  in  or 
conflict  with  bills  already  signed,  or  are  unconstitutional,  or  are 

)  S«e  D.  C.  Colvin,  The  Biameral  Principle  in  the  Nea  York  L»gitUilure,  p.  112. 

*  See  P.  5.  Rdnsch,  AmericoH  Ltgiilatiira  and  Legiilalive  Uetkods,  p.  384. 

*  See  Tib  Ptdtralitt,  no.  73. 
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for  puiposes  which  can  be  suitably  accomplished  under  general 
laws,  or  should  be  provided  for,  if  at  all,  by  amendments  to  the 
genial  law,  or  are  objectionable  and  inadvisable  by  reason  of 
proposed  changes." '    In  short,  the  office  of  governor  tends  to 
be  regarded  as  an  agency  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  in  the    | 
legislative  branch  of  state  government  which  result  from  the   f 
defective  organization  of  the  le^slatures  and  from  defective  ' 
legi^tive  procedure. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  FINANCE 

The  development  of  the  veto  power  has  thrown  upon  the  1 
govCTnor  in  two-thirds  of  the  states  important  duties  in  connec-   1 
tion  with  the  revision  of  appropriations  after  they  have  been    ' 
made  by  the  legislature.    But  the  states  have  been  much  slower 
to  give  the  governor  a  voice  in  the  preparation  of  appropriation 
bills  before  they  are  acted  upon  in  the  legislature.    The  nattual 
jealousy  of  the  executive  power  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
caused  the  people  of  the  original  states  to  put  complete  control    / 
of  pubhc  finance  in  the  legislatures,  and,  subject  to  the  veto   { 
power,  there  it  has  remained. 

The  traditional  practice  in  the  American  states  with  respect 
to  the  voting  of  the  appropriations  is  thoroughly  consistent  with 
a  decentralized  and  disintegrated  administrarive  system.  Ap- 
propriations for  certain  purposes  are  required  and  their  amounts 
may  even  be  fixed  by  the  state  constitutions.  Chief  among 
thrae  are  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  of  the 
principal  executive  officers,  and  of  the  judiciary.  Other  ap- 
propriations are  determined  by  the  legislatures.  In  a  dozen 
states,  including  several  of  the  largest,  all  appropriations  are 
limited  to  two  years.  Elsewhere  the  legislatures  may  make  the 
appropriations  for  such  period  as  they  please.  A  few  states, 
notably  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  provide  permanent  appropria- 
tions for  the  principal  objects  of  expenditure.  A  tendency 
towards  pennanent  appropriations  for  certain  purposes,  notably 
education,  is  quite  general.  Special  appropriations  for  private 
and  local  objects  are  often  made  without  any  limit  of  time. 

>  See  D.  L.  Colvin,  Tkg  Bicamtral  Principle  in  the  Nm  Forh  LepslaUtre,  p.  115. 
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With  these  exertions,  q)pFopriatIotis  for  general  governmental 
purposes  ordinarily  expire  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
I  unex[>ended  balances  revert  to  the  state  treasury.  Each  de- 
I  partment  of  administration  ordinarily  reports  directly  to  the 
legislature  upon  the  expenditure  of  its  appropriation,  and  trans- 
mits in  the  same  manner  its  estimates  of  the  appropriations 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  ensuing  year,  or,  in  the  case  of 
states  where  the  legislature  meets  biennially,  two  years.  Or- 
dinarily neither  the  governor  nor  any  otlier  executive  officer 
has  anything  to  do  with  any  departmental  estimates  save  his 
own.  In  some  states  a  more  orderly  practice  has  grown  up. 
Thus,  in  Massachusetts,  dqurtment  heads  submit  their  es- 
timates in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  to  the  state 
auditor.  He  then  arranges  them  in  some  systematic  order, 
together  with  a  comparative  statement  of  departmental  ex- 
penditures for  preceding  years,  and  submits  the  whole  as  one 
rqx)rt  to  the  legislature. 

The  legi^tures  refer  the  departmental  rqrarts  and  estimates 
to  standing  committaes.  The  practice  diSers  in  different  states. 
In  some  there  are  several  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
different  classes  of  appropriations.  In  others  all  appropriation 
bills  must  be  referred  to  a  angle  committee.  In  some  states 
there  are  separate  appropriations  committees  in  each  house. 
In  others  there  is  a  sin^e  joint  committee.  In  some  states 
bills  that  carry  appropriations,  not  required  to  cover  depart- 
mental estimates,  may  be  reported  by  various  committees,  with- 
out consultation  either  with  the  departments  concerned  or  with 
the  appropriation  committee.  In  most  states  such  bills  must 
be  referred  before  final  action  by  the  house  to  the  appropriation 
committee.  Thus  there  is  some  centralized  control  over  the 
'appropriation  bills  in  most  legislatures.  But  the  department 
/heads  must  appear  before  the  appropriation  committee  and 
I  demonstrate  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  appropriations 
for  which  they  have  asked.  They  appear  independentiy,  each 
working  solely  for  his  own  department,  and  responsible  in  no 
way  for  other  departments  or  for  the  size  of  the  state  appropria- 
tions as  a  whole.  Since  every  active  department  head  nom;iatly 
wants  to  expand  the  services  of  his  own  department  and  is  likely 
to  overrate  its  importance  as  compared  with  others,  depart- 
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mental  estimates  tend  to  increase  year  by  year,  without  much 
regard  to  the  general  growth  of  public  expoiditures  and  revenues. 
Thus  the  legislature  is  confronted  with  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
ducing the  estimates  in  order  to  keep  the  total  appropriations 
within  reasonable  compass.  This  task  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  special  and  local  appropria- 
tions which  many  districts  want  their  representatives  to  procure 
for  them  in  ad<^tion  to  the  appropriations  for  regular  dq)art- 
mental  work. 

This  system  inevitably  breeds  extravagance  and  inefficiency. 
Hie  d^>artmental  reports  ordinarily  present  no  clear  picture 
of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  estimates  of 
the  various  department  heads  are  likely  to  be  excessive,  and 
their  recommendations  unrelated  to  one  aootho'  or  to  any  co- 
ordinated administrative  poUcy.  The  officer,  if  any,  who  col- 
lects the  estimates  and  transmits  them  to  the  leg^ature  has 
no  control  over  them,  the  department  heads  themselves  have  no 
constitutional  right  to  defend  their  estimates,  ^d  in  practice 
the  l^islature  may  disregard  them.  The  rewtJf^qjds  to  be 
perfunctory  work  on  the  part  of  the  state  fiscaf,/>mc^rs.  In- 
telligent planning  for  the  future  by  the  admioistratiott  is  almost 
impossible.  Even  the  balance  of  current  approprU^ns  ^jSd  / 
revenues  is  made  difficult.  The  states  have  sou^t  to  correct 
these  evils  by  constitutional  limitarions  up^  the  power  to 
contract  debts,  but  such  remedies  are  uns^ti^actory.  They 
do  not  necessarily  curb  extravagance  and  waste,  lliey  may 
merely  <Y>erate  to  curtail  important  activities  of  tbb  state  ad- 
ministration, whilst  money  is  squandered  upon  otj/ects  in  which 
the  legislature  may  be  more  directly  interested.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  departments  with  the  most  political  influence 
are  likely  to  receive  the  most  favorable  treatment  at/he  hands 
of  the  l^islatures.  If  that  influence  is  created  by  the  use  of 
departmental  fimds  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  ii^uential 
members  of  the  legislature  or  party  leaders,  politics  and  adminis- 
tration become  confused  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  strong  hand  of  the  governor  is  wel-  | 
corned  as  a  means  of  controlling  such  an  unbusinesslike  system.  I 
In  New  York  in  1910  the  appropriations  were  reduced  thirteen 
times  as  much  by  the  executive  veto  as  by  tlie  veto  which  the 
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upper  house   possessed  over  money  bills  originatiiig  in  the 
lower.' 

'.  A  tendency  has  recently  appeared  in  various  states  to 
'strengthen  executive  control  of  appropriations  by  introducing 
the  principle  of  the  budget.  A  budget  is  a  set  of  estimates  for 
tail  administrative  department,  prepared,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  reports  of  the  departmepO'lieads,  by  a  single  executive  officer 
or  board.  Hius,  in  CoilhecUcut,  a  state  board  of  finance  was 
created  in  1915,  cQssisting  of  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  tax 
conunissioner,  with  three  additional  members  appointed  by  the 
governor.  AU  department  heads  are  required  to  submit  to 
this  board  itemized  statements  of  the  desired  appropriations. 
The  board  is  required  to  hold  hearings  on  these  estimates  and 
to  report  its  recommendations  to  the  legislature.  This  rqx>rt 
is  refenred  to  a  joint  committee  on  appropriations,  to  which 
all  bills  entailing  appropriations  are  likewise  referred,  imlcss 
otherwise  ordered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house.  The 
board  of  finance  and  the  legislative  committee  are  required  to 
hold  joint  meetings,  and  are  exnpowered  to  originate  and  report 
to  the  legislature  such  appropriation  bills  as  they  deem  necessary 
and  proper.  In  North  Dakota,  also  in  1915,  a  state  budget 
board  was  created^c^isisting  of  the  governor,  the  chairmen  of 
the  appropria'dsiT^cunittees  of  the  two  houses  of  the  preced- 
ing legislature,  tKe  attorney-general,  and  the  state  auditor.  In 
Washington  a  state  board  of  finance  was  created,  consistii^  of 
the  governor,  the  auditor,  and  treasurer.  In  Minnesota  and 
Nebra^a  the  governor  alone  was  made  the  budget  officer.  Id 
each  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  budget  board  or  officer  to  secure 
estimates  from  the  department  heads  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  investigate  their  necessity  and  propriety,  re- 
vise them,  and  report  with  recommendations  to  the  legislature. 
These  acts  differ  with  respect  to  the  personnel  of  the  budget- 
making  authority,  but  they  are  alike  in  fixing  responsibility 
upon  a  single  executive  officer  or  body  for  the  total  amount  of 
the  estimated  appropriations  and  their  apportionment  between 
different  departments.  This  responsibility  is  most  effectively 
fixed  where  the  budget  officer  is  the  governor.    Unfortunately, 

'  See  D.  L.  Colvin,  op.  at.,  p.  113.    See  also  E.  E.  Aggei,  The  Budg^  in  IheAneri- 
can  Commonweaiths,  chs.  ii  and  iii. 
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as  things  are  now,  few  governors  have  either  the  time  or  the 
necessary  means  at  their  disposal  to  prepare  a  satisfactory 
budget  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  There  is  further 
need  for  an  executive  staff  to  serve  under  the  governor's  direc- 
tion and  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget.  Under  none 
of  these  laws,  moreover,  is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  deal  as  it  may  see  fit  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  budget-making  authorities ;  but  if,  in  those  states 
where  the  governor  may  veto  items  in  J^propriation  bills,  he 
were  resolutely  to  use  that  power  in  support  of  the  budget, 
the  legislature  would  be  less  likely  to  increase  the  appropriations 
above  the  amounts  estimated  in  ^e  budget.  Thus  the  adoption 
of  the  executive  budget  should  t^d  to  promote  both  economy 
and  efficiency.' 

In  most  of  the  states  the  traditional  system  of  appropriations 
remains  in  full  ioax.  Under  this  system  the  control  of  ap- 
propriations in  the  first  instance  rests  with  the  legislative  leaders, 
above  all  with  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  on  ' 
ways  and  means  or  appropriations.  Through  their  control 
over  appropriations  they  exercise  more  real  influence  upon  the 
actual  conduct  of  state  administration  than  the  governor  him- 
self. They,  rather  than  he,  are  the  actual  heads  of  the  state 
administration.  In  other  words,  if  the  governor  may  be  said 
to  be  the  chief  l^islator  of  the  state,  the  house  chairman  of 
ways  and  means  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  administrator. 

THE  POWER  OF  APPOINTMENT 

The  power  of  appointment  to  subordinate  administrative 
offices  is  the  power  that  would  seem  most  necessaiy  and  proper 
for  a  chief  executive.  It  has  never  been  fully  conferred,  however, 
upon  the  governors  of  the  states.  In  the  beginning,  as  already 
indicated,  it  was  restricted  by  the  requirement  that  executive 
appointments  be  approved  by  executive  councils.  The  governor 
could  nominate,  he  could  not  confirm.  With  the  adoption  of  • 
the  practice  of  electing  the  principal  executive  officers  directiy  . 
by  the  people,  and  the  transfer  to  the  state  senates  of  the  power  : 
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of  confirming  nominations  to  inferior  offices,  so  far  as  these 
were  not  vested  in  independent  department  heads,  the  govern- 
or's power  of  a[^intment  declined  to  a  minimum.  Under 
such  conditions  the  maxim,  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils, 
was  more  than  a  candid  confession  of  faith  by  politicians  flushed 
with  success  at  the  polls.  It  was  a  fair  statement  of  the  normal 
operation  of  the  constitutional  arrangements  for  filling  adminis- 
trative offices  under  the  state  govemmaits.  So  far  as  concerns 
those  offices  which  are  filled  by  popular  election,  the  maxim  was 
obviously  sound.  The  spoils,  that  is,  the  offices,  certainly  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  successful  candidates.  In  the  middle  (A 
the  nineteenth  century  the  principal  state  offices  were  of  that 
character.  The  distribution  of  these  "spoils"  was  directly 
controlled  by  those  who  controlled  the  nominating  machinery 
of  the  political  parties.  Thus  the  leaders  of  the  party  organiza- 
tions acquired  the  habit  of  looking  upon  all  the  patronage  as 
theirs  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  oiganizations.  Having 
"had  enough  experience  in  politics  to  know  how  valuable  workers 
are  when  the  campaign  is  on  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  suit- 
able rewards  for  all  the  deserving,"  it  was  natural  to  use  what 
little  patronage  there  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  elective  state 
officials  to  reward  "deserving"  party  workers.*  In  short,  the 
appointing  power  camie  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
organization  of  parties  and  the  conduct  of  elections. 
'  The  power  of  appointment  consequently  tended  to  fall  into 
^e  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  organizations.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  the  party  leaders  to  control  aj^intments  vested 
in  minor  elective  state  officials,  wherever  they  can  control  ^e 
nomination  of  such  officials.    To  control  the  appointments 

Iof  the  governor,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  control  a  majority 
of  the  confirming  body,  the  state  s^iate.  As  a  state  organiza- 
tion comprises  the  district  leaders  in  the  senatorial  districts, 
the  leaders  of  a  state  organization  are  likely  to  control  the  senate 
whenever  their  party  is  in  power.  Thus  a  party  leader  need 
not  himself  be  governor  in  order  to  control  the  distribution  of 
the  patronage.  Indeed,  the  separation  of  party  leadership 
from  official  administration  has  been  one  of  the  most  con^icuous 

>  See  letter  of  W.  J.  Biyaa  to  W.  W.  Vickfi,  American  CoUecttv  at  Sao  Doiniiigo, 
August  30, 191 3. 
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features  of  the  traditional  syst^n  of  state  politics.  Under 
such  a  system  the  interests  of  "organizations"  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  parties  for  which  the  organizations  assume  to 
act,  just  as  the  interests  of  parties  are  not  identical  with  those 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  When  party  organizations  are  man- 
aged primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  leaders  or  "bosses,"  that 
is,  when  corrupt  "machine  rule"  prevails,  the  interests  of  the 
bosses  of  the  two  major  parties  become  fundamentally  iden- 
tical.^ "  Tliemost  undesirable  bosses  donot  hold  theoffices  which 
they  control,  yet  they  really  form  the  all-powerful  invisible 
government  which  is  responsible  for  the  administration  and 
corruption  of  the  'public  offices  of  the  state."  *  Bi-partisan 
"machine  rule"  seems  to  have  prevailed  at  times  in  more  than 
one  state.  In  general,  however,  the  power  of  a  boss,  whether 
he  be  a  desirable  or  an  undesirable  boss,  is  indeterminate,  de- 
pending much  on  the  personalities  of  the  official  and  unofficial 
leaders.  It  is  on  the  whole  exceptional  for  a  single  boss  to  bold 
undisputed  sway,  or  to  hold  any  sway  for  long.  The  power 
is  more  commonly  divided  among  several  leaders,  and  the  limits 
of  their  power  and  the  duration  of  their  tenure  are  ill-defined. 

The  manner  in  which  a  well-defined  boss  system  operates 
with  respect  to  executive  appointments  was  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  evidence  in  the  Barnes-Roosevelt  libel  case.  Roose- 
velt testified  that,  when  governor,  he  habitually  consulted 
Senator  Piatt,  the  Republican  state  boss,  before  making  ap- 
pointments. In  recommending  men  for  appointment  to  posi- 
tions allotted  to  the  minority  party,  the  evidence  showed  that 
Flatt  in  his  turn  was  accustomed  to  consider  the  wishes  of 
Croker,  the  Democratic  boss.  When  asked  why  he  consulted 
Flatt,  Roosevelt  answered  that  he  had  to,  if  he  wanted  to  have 
his  nominations  confirmed.  Question.  "That  is,  you  had  to 
be  in  alliance  with  the  invisible  govermnent,  so-c^ed,  to  get 
the  nominations  confirmed?"  Answer.  "To  get  the  nomina- 
tions confirmed  I  had  to  have  the  support  of  the  senate,  and 
the  senate  was  responsive  to  Mr.  Piatt's  wishes."     Ordinarily 

'  It  was  Theodore  RooBCvelt'a  charge  that  the  intereata  of  the  Republican  leader 
Barnes  and  the  Democratic  leader  Murphy  were  fundamentally  ideatical,  which 
led  to  the  libel  action  of  Barnes  v.  Roosevelt,  tried  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in  April 
and  May,  rgrj. 

*  Quotation  bom  the  alleged  libellous  speech  by  Rooaevelt. 
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Roosevelt  made  no  appointments  of  any  kind,  even  those  not 
d^>endent  upon  senatorial  confirmation,  until  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  tiiey  would  not  be  objectionable  to  the  boss.  Yet 
Roosevelt  was  not  a  subservient  governor.  In  Senator  Piatt's 
autobiography,  published  five  years  before  the  Bames-Roosevelt 
trial,  it  is  stated  that  "Roosevelt  had  from  the  first  agreed  that 
he  would  consult  me  on  all  questions  of  appointments.  .  .  . 
He  religiously  fulfilled  this  pledge,  although  he  frequently  did 
just  what  he  pleased.  .  .  .  Roosevelt  told  me,  for  instance, 
that  he  proposed  to  remove  Lou  Payn,  I  protested,  but  he 
was  removed,  and  I  was  consulted  about  the  appointment  of 
his  successor." ' 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  types  of  state  governor. 
First,  there  are  those  who  humbly  accept  the  leadership  of  the 
heads  of  the  party  organization  and  dutifully  perform  theic 
part  in  the  operation  of  the  "machine."  Secondly,  there  are 
those  who  recognize  the  power  of  the  organization  but  treat  a 
boss  as  an  associate  rather  than  as  a  master.  Thirdly,  there 
are  those  who  seek  themselves  to  become  bosses.  These  types, 
however,  are  not  always  clearly  defined.  S<mietimes  the  same 
governor  j^pears  in  one  character  at  one  time,  in  another  at 
another.  In  short,  the  actual  relations  between  governors  and 
legislatures  in  the  matter  of  app<Hntmeats  are  exceedingly 
uncertain  and  obscure.  In  general,  however,  the  power  of 
I  appointment,  subject  to  senatorial  confirmation,  seems  to  be  a 
'  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  state  governors. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM 

The  reconstruction  of  state  administration  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  greatly  increased  the  importance 
of  the  power  of  appointment.  In  Massachusetts  there  are 
now  more  than  ten  thousand  state  employees.  In  New  York 
there  are  more  than  eighteen  thousand.  Many  of  these  hold 
positions  requiring  exceptional  training  or  skill.  The  central- 
ization of  state  administration,  especidly  in  such  departments 
as  education,  health,  charities,  and  corrections,  has  created  an 

'  See  AutMopraphy  of  Thomas  CoUUr  Piatt,  compiled  and  edited  by  Louis  J.  Lang, 
PP-  374-375- 
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unprecedented  demand  for  experts  in  the  public  service.  Many 
more  hold  subordinate  positions  requiring  no  exceptional  train- 
ing or  skill.  In  such  positions  the  princijial  requirements  are 
attention  to  work  and  fideUty  to  the  public  interests.  The 
treatment  of  such  positions  as  "spoils,"  making  the  tenure  of 
office  dependent  upon  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  political 
parties,  or  even  of  different  factions  within  the  same  party, 
demoralizes  the  public  service.  C<mipetent  experts  will  not 
accept  pubhc  employment  upon  such  terms.  Diligence  and 
zeal  among  the  rank  and  file  are  discouraged.  Moreover,  "the 
use  of  government  offices  as  patronage  is  a  handicap  difficult 
to  overestimate  frola  the  standpoint  of  those  who  strive  to  get 
good  government.  Any  effort  for  reform  .  .  .  results  in  the 
reformers  immediately  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with 
an  organized  band  of  drilled  mercenaries  who  are  paid  out  of 
the  public  chest  to  train  themselves  with  such  skill  that  ordinary 
good  citizens  when  they  meet  them  at  the  polls  are  in  much  the 
position  of  militia  matched  against  regular  troops.  .  .  .  Civil 
service  reform  is  designed  primarily  to  give  the  average  American 
citizen  a  fair  chance  in  poUtics."  ^ 

The  evil  results  of  the  "spoils"  system,  as  applied  topurely 
administrative  offices,  were  recognized  as  soon  as  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  state  governments  began  to  become  impor- 
tant. In  order  to  get  the  dvil  service  out  of  politics,  the  system 
of  civil  service  reform,  popularly  known  as  the  "merit"  system, 
was  devised.  The  agitation  for  the  introduction  of  the  "merit" 
system  began  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  and  was  at  first  directed 
chiefly  towards  the  reform  of  the  federal  dvil  service,  in  which 
the  evils  of  the  "spoils"  system  were  most  serious  and  most 
notorious.  The  assassination  of  President  Garfield  by  a  dis- 
appointed office  seeker  accelerated  the  adoption  of  the  reform 
by  Congress,  and  since  the  enactment  of  the  first  dvil  service 
law  in  1883  the  "merit"  system  has  been  extended  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  federal  service.  Its  progress  in  the  states 
has  been  much  slower.  It  was  established  in  New  York  in 
18S3  and  in  Massachusetts  in  the  following  year.    Twenty 

'  See  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Aalobioirapky,  pp.  146-147.  The  entire  chapter 
entitled  "Applied  Idealism  "  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  object  and  nature  of 
dvil  service  refoim, 
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years  passed  before  any  other  states  adopted  the  refonn.  Since 
1905,  however,  it  has  been  introduced  into  several  other  states.' 

The  object  of  the  "merit"  ^^tem  b  to  £J1  administrative 
offices  with  th?  most  fit  persons  available  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations.  This  object  is  sought  by  classifying  sub- 
ordinate positions  in  the  public  service  according  to  their  char- 
acter and  giving  public  notice  of  vacancies  in  each  class.  Any 
qualified  citizen  may  apply  for  appointment,  and  the  relative 
fitness  of  all  applicants  is  determined,  so  far  as  practicable,  by 
competitive  examinations.  Candidates  are  rated  according  to 
their  fitness,  and  the  names  of  those  with  the  highest  ratings 
are  certified  to  the  appointing  officers  whenever  appointments 
are  to  be  made.  Appointing  officers  are  required  to  make  all 
permanent  appointments  from  the  certified  lists,  though  th^ 
generally  have  some  latitude  of  choice.  The  practice  varies 
with  respect  to  the  tenure  of  dvil  service  appointees.  In  some 
states  no  permanent  officeholder  within  die  classified  service 
may  be  dismissed  without  the  filing  of  charges  and  a  formal 
hearing  before  the  dvil  service  commissioners.  In  others  the 
power  of  dismissal,  except  for  political  or  religious  affiliations, 
is  unrestricted.  In  the  latter  states,  it  is  assumed  that  when 
the  appointing  officer  cannot  replace  a  discharged  dvil  servant 
except  from  the  official  Kst  of  digible  applicants,  there  will  be 
little  incentive  to  dismiss  any  employee  except  for  ineffidency 
or  misconduct.  In  general,  however,  the  weight  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  further  restricting  the  power  of  dismissal. 

The  "merit"  system  has  improved  the  conduct  of  state  ad- 
ministration, wherever  it  lias  been  administered  in  good  faith. 
It  has  reduced  political  influences  in  the  appointment  of  sub- 
ordinate offidals  and  employees.  It  has  eliminated  the  unfit 
from  the  dvil  service.  But  it  has  not  always  been  administered 
in  good  faith.  If  the  civil  service  commissioners  themselves 
owe  their  positions  to  political  influences,  they  may  feel  unduly 
dependent  upon  the  power  which  controlled  their  appointment. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  they  can  connive  at  evadons  of 
the  spirit  of  the  system  in  the  interests  of  a  partisan  "machine." 

1  In  1905,  Wscon^n  and  TMruAs  (Cook  County);  in  1907.  Colorado;  in  1908, 
Newjere^;  in  1911,  Connecticut;  ini()ii,OhioMidCalitoiuai  inigiSiLouiaiuu 
(Port  of  New  Orleans)  and  EUnsas. 
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Sometimes  the  dvil  service  law  seems  expressly  devised  to  de- 
prive the  commissioners  of  the  necessary  independence.  Thus 
the  Colorado  law,  as  amended  in  1915,  provides  that  the  terms 
of  all  the  commissioners  shall  expire  simultaneously  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  of  each  governor.  In  general  the  system 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  secure  the  best  results.  Promotions 
are  micertain,  and  stop  altogether  before  the  most  responsible 
positions  are  reached.  Increases  of  salary  are  often  dependent 
upon  ^>ecial  legation,  and  the  principal  administrative  offices 
remain  outside  the  classified  service  and  are  filled  by  political 
appointments.  Thus  there  is  little  incentive  for  the  most 
capable  and  ambitious  to  enter  or  long  remain  in  the  service. 
The  distinction  between  administrative  and  political  offices 
needs  to  be  carried  further  towards  the  top  than  is  actually 
the  case  in  any  of  thestates  which  have  yet  adopted  the  "merit" 
system.  In  other  states  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  "merit" 
system  are  secured  by  the  creation  of  indqwndent  department 
heads  in  the  most  important  branches  of  state  administration. 
Thus,  the  organization  of  the  departments  of  education  in  many 
states  is  such  that  the  appointment  of  subordinates  is  compara- 
tively free  from  ordinary  political  influences.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  reform  of  the  dvil  service  under  the  state  governments 
has  lagged  behind  dvil  service  reform  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
dties. 

The  reform  of  the  dvil  service  tends  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  governor  in  his  relations  with  the  legislature.  Patronage 
is  sometimes  described  as  a  kind  of  cement  serving  to  hold 
political  parties  together.  But  "patronage  does  not  really 
help  the  party.  It  helps  the  bosses  to  get  control  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  party." '  The  reduction  of  political  influences 
in  the  making  of  purely  administrative  appointments  by  so 
much  reduces  the  power  of  the  "machine."  But  whatever 
reduces  the  power  of  the  "machine"  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments correspondingly  increases  the  actual  authority  of  the 
constitutional  executives,  particularly  of  the  governor.  The 
less  dependent  the  governor  is  upon  senatorial  confirmation  of 
necessary  appointments,  the  more  effectively  he  can  use  his 
powers  to  recommend  measures  to  the  legislature  and  to  veto 
>  Theodore  Roosevelt,  op.  at.,  p.  147- 
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undesirable  legislation ;  in  other  words,  the  freer  he  is  to  develop 
the  possibilities  of  his  constitutional  position  as  special  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  people.  In  Massachusetts,  where  guberna- 
torial appointments  not  yet  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
"merit"  system  are  subject  to  coDfirmation  by  an  independent 
executive  council  and  not  by  the  senate  as  in  most  states,  the 
influence  of  the  governor  in  the  matter  of  appointments  is 
greater  than  in  most  states.  The  maintenance  of  "boss  rule" 
through  control  of  the  legislature,  and  particularly  of  the  senate, 
is  more  difficult  than  in  states  where  political  conditions  in  other 
respects  resemble  those  in  Massachusetts.  In  short  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "merit"  system  marks  a  step,  not  in  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  chief  executive,  but  i)i  the  limitation  of 
the  power  of  the  I^islative  branch  and  of  non-elective  party 
leaders  and  bosses.  The  further  the  "merit"  system  is  carried 
up  the  scale  of  administrative  offices,  the  stronger  is  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  both  in  its  internal  relations  and 
in  its  relations  with  the  l^islature. 

THE  POWER  OF  IMPEACHMENT 

The  power  of  impeachment  was  originally  deemed  an  im- 
portant instrument  for  the  defense  of  the  legislatures  and  the 
people  against  executive  encroachments  and  possible  usurpation. 
However,  it  has  hitherto  proved  of  little  actual  importance. 
In  most  of  the  original  states  the  governors  were  chosen  by  the 
legislatures  for  short  terms,  and  there  was  np  real  need  of  the 
^poWer  of  impeachment  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  latter. 
Since  the  general  adoption  of  direct  pc^ular  election  of  governors 
for  longer  terms  and  the  development  of  the  veto  power,  a  l^;is- 
lature  which  could  not  override  an  executive  veto  would  have 
little  chance  of  successfully  impeaching  a  governor  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  refused  to  assent  to  laws  deemed  by  the  legislature 
to  be  for  the  public  good.  Since  the  decentralization  and  dis- 
integration of  the  state  executives  there  has  been  little  occasion 
to  use  the  power  of  imjjeachment  to  ranove  governors  for  abuse 
of  their  administrative  powers.  In  fact,  there  have  been  only 
eight  cases  of  the  impeachment  of  governors  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  states.    Five  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  South  during 
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the  period  of  reconstnictioii  after  the  Civil  War.  Li  each  case 
governors  who  were  attempting  to  maintain  the  civil  pr  political 
rights  of  the  freedmen  were  impeached  by  l^islatures  under 
the  control  of  the  party  bent  on  asserting  white  supremacy 
in  state  politics.  One  governor  was  removed  from  office,  one 
resigned  to  escape  removal,  and  in  the  other  cases  the  charges 
were  dropped.  Two  governors  were  impeached  in  northern 
states  during  the  same  period.  One  was  acquitted,  and  the 
other  was  removed  from  office  on  account  of  embezzling  state 
funds.  The  eighth  case  of  impeachment  was  that  of  Governor 
Sulzer  of  New  York.  He  was  removed  from  office  nominally 
on  account  of  filing  an  incorrect  return  of  his  campaign  expenses 
and  suppressing  evidence  sou^t  by  a  legislative  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  his  alleged  misconduct.  He  was  really 
impeached  because  he  bad  defied  the  political  "machine"  to 
which  he  owed  his  nomination  and  election  and  had  sought  to 
make  himself  leader  of  the  "organization."  Such  a  use  of  the 
power  of  impeachment  reacts  injuriously  upon  the  whole  party, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  normal  mode  of  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  the  organization  over  those  whran  it  puts  in  office. 
In  general,  the  power  of  impeachment  must  be  r^arded  as  an 
extraordinary  remedy  for  official  misconduct.  It  plays  no 
important  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  balance  of 
power  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
state  governments. 

THE  RECALL 

The  recall  has  sometimes  been  advocated  as  a  substitute  for 
the  obsolescent  power  of  impeachment.  It  is  argued  that,  since 
the  process  of  impeachment  is  practically  unworkable,  the 
power  to  deprive  an  executive  of  office  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  by  a  popular  vote  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose  more 
directly.  Usually,  however,  the  recall  is  advocated  on  the 
general  ground  that  the  voters  should  have  the  power  to  retire 
legislators  and  executives  from  office  whenever  they  lose  con- 
fidence in  them.  Executive  officers  can  be  impeached  only  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  misfeasance  or  gross  misconduct 
in  office.  Legislators  cannot  be  impeached  at  ■  all,  and  the 
l^islatures  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  elections  and  qualifications 
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of  their  own  members.  Consequently  neitlier  legislators  nor 
executives  can  be  removed  from  office  on  account  of  failure 
properly  to  represent  the  people  in  matters  of  policy  or  on  ac- 
count of  general  loss  of  popular  <x>Qfideace  in  their  integrity 
or  capacity.  When  annual  elections  prevailed,  the  shortness  of 
the  term  of  office  made  the  discontinuity  of  popular  control 
uninqwrtant.  With  the  ezten^on  of  the  terms  of  elective  officers 
the  establishment  of  continuous  popular  control  became  more 
important.  The  longer  the  terms  of  elective  officers,  possessing 
the  power  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  state,  the  more  im- 
portant does  the  power  of  popular  recall  become. 

In  fact,  however,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the 
recall  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  state  officers.  No  important 
executive  officer,  nor,  with  one  exception,  member  of  a  legis- 
lature has  actually  been  retired  by  its  use.  Though  it  has  been 
not  infrequently  employed  in  municipalities,  its  employment  in 
the  states,  especially  for  the  retirement  of  officers  selected  in 
the  state  at  large,  involves  much  greater  effort  and  expense. 
In  states  where  terms  of  office  are  long,  the  recall  doubtless  gives 
to  the  voters  a  feeling  of  greater  security  against  possible  mis- 
govemment,  and  to  legislators  and  executives  a  •feeling  of  more 
immediate  responsibility.  Apparently  it  must  be  regarded 
therefore  as  an  extraordinary  remedy  whose  chief  value  lies  in 
its  potential  rather  than  in  its  actual  use. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  STATS  JUDICUKT 

The  constitutionaJ  history  of  the  judidat  branch  of  the  state 
governments,  like  that  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
is  a  history  of  the  progress  of  democracy.  Like  that  of  the 
executive  branch,  it  is  also  a  history  of  the  growth  of  power. 
The  democratization  of  the  judiciary  profotmdly  affected  the 
character  of  judicial  organization,  just  as  the  democratization 
of  the  executive  affected  the  character  of  executive  organiza- 
tion. The  growth  of  power  profoundly  affected  the  relations  of 
the  judiciary  with  the  coordinate  branches  of  government,  just 
as  the  growth  of  power  in  the  case  of  the  executive  affected  its 
relations  with  the  legislative  branch.  The  democratized  execu- 
tive ultimately  was  found  to  require  reconstruction  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficiency.  The  first  question  that  arises  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  courts  is  whether  there  also  any  reconstruc- 
tion is  required  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  The  growth  of 
executive  power  at  the  exp^ise  of  the  state  legislatures  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  better  balance  between  the  two  branches. 
Its  propriety  has  been  justified  by  the  result.  Tlie  present  tend- 
ency in  the  development  of  the  state  executives  is  toward  a 
further  increase  of  executive  power  at  the  expense  of  the  legis- 
latures. The  second  question  that  arises  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  courts  is  whether  there  also  the  growth  of  power  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  better  balance  between  the  three 
branches,  in  other  words,  whether  the  propriety  of  the  redivision 
of  powers  has  beai  justified  by  the  result.  With  a  view  to 
attempting  an  answer  to  these  questions  the  work  of  the  courts 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  (i)  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  adjudication  of  ordinaiy  civil  and  criminal  causes ; 
(3)  the  eoforconent  of  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  legis* 
latures  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  jucCdal  review ;  and  (3)  the 
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enforcement  of  botb  constitutional  and  statutory  limitatituis 
upon  the  executive  by  the  same  means. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE        ¥ 

The  original  organization  of  the  state  courts  was  partly  an  un< 
conscious  devdopment  of  colonial  institutions,  partiy  a  conscious 
adaptation  of  those  of  contemporary  England.  But  colonial 
judicial  organization  was  the  most  defective  branch  of  colonial 
government,  and  the  English  model  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  itself  badly  in  need  of  reform.  The  administration  of 
justice  in  the  American  colonies  had  been  by  no  means  clearly 
distinguished  from  other  branches  of  administration.  The 
supreme  court  in  the  chartered  colonies  was  the  governor  and 
his  court  of  assistants,  subject  in  important  cases  to  appeal  to 
the  general  court,  that  is,  to  the  representatives  of  the  freemen. 
The  grounds  for  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates were  ill-defined,  and  the  temptation  for  the  legislatures  to 
meddle  in  judicial  business  was  strong.  In  the  proprietary  and 
crown  colonies  the  governor  was  in  a  better  position  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  executive  in  judicial  affairs.  A  regular 
system  of  independent  courts  hardly  arose  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  Even  then  everyday  justice  was  administered  mainly 
by  local  magistrates.  These  magistrates,  usually  justices  of 
the  peace,  were  unlearned  in  the  English  common  law,  and  relied 
mainly  upon  their  own  common  sense.  After  the  Revolution 
came  the  real  reception  of  the  common  law  and  the  endeavor  to 
construct  a  systematic  judicial  systnn.  English  judicial  organi- 
zation, as  set  forth  in  the  Conunentaries  of  Blackstone,  was 
archaic,  complicated,  and  arbitrary.  Certain  general  principles 
of  o^anization  were  discoverable,  however,  upon  which  the 
Fathers  builded  their  several  systems.  The  principal  features  of 
the  early  state  judicial  organizations  were :  —  (i)  local  peace 
magistrates  and  local  inferior  courts  for  petty  causes;  (2)  a 
central  court  of  general  jurisdiction  at  law  and  over  crimes, 
with  provision  tor  local  trial  of  causes  at  drcuit  and  review  of 
civil  trials  in  bank  in  the  central  court ;  (3)  a  central  court  of 
equity,  in  which  causes  were  heard  in  one  place,  though  testi- 
mony might  be  taken  in  the  locality ;  and  (4)  a  suprone  court 
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of  review.     Generally,  indeed,  the  second  and  third  courts  were 
merged.' 

The  development  of  the  state  judiciaries,  like  that  of  the  state 
govenunents  in  general,  was  until  recently  largely  molded  by 
the  needs  and  ideas  of  the  frontier.  Pioneer  communities  needed 
above  all  else  certainty,  quickness,  and  cheapness  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Cheapness  was  necessary  because  the  frontier 
was  poor.  Quickness  was  necessary  because  the  frontier  was 
roi^h  and  impatient.  Certainty  was  necessary  because  the 
frontier  was  self-taught.  These  needs  directly  controlled  the 
development  of  judicial  institutions  in  the  pioneer  states  and  in- 
directly affected  judicial  institutions  in  all  the  states.  More 
recently,  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  increasing  complexity  of 
urban  life  has  subjected  judicial  institutions  to  new  tests.  The 
great  industrial  commimities  need  more  nicety  and  refinement 
in  the  law,  more  ezpertness  in  the  judges,  and  a  higher  degree  of 
specialization  in  the  organization  of  courts  and  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  justice.  The  inQuence  of  the  old  frontier  and  of  the 
new  social  and  industrial  order  upon  the  present  oiganization 
and  practical  working  of  the  state  courts  is  seen  alike  in  the  law 
itself,  in  the  organization  of  the  courts,  and  in  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure. 

n 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LAW 

The  influence  of  the  frontier  upon  the  body  of  the  law  re- 
sulted in  a  rapid  renovation  of  the  English  common  law  into  an 
acceptable  American  system.  The  democratic  spirit  of  frontier 
life  was  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  English  tradi- 
tion, in  which  the  law  was  a  strange  and  inscrutable  thing,  and 
lawyers  a  class  apart  from  common  men.  Democracy  demanded 
a  system  of  law  such  that  every  man  might  be,  if  he  wished,  his 
own  lawyer.  The  social  and  economic  basis  of  frontier  life  was 
simple ;  the  relationships  of  men  did  not  require  that  the  law 
should  be  refined.  The  conditions  of  life  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  democra.cy  were  thus  favorable  to  a  revolution  in  law  as  well 
as  in  government.  As  it  happened,  the  year  of  the  American 
declaration  of  political  independence  of  England  was  also  a  year 

'  Sec  RoKOe  Found,  "Organis&tiem  of  Courts,"  in  buUetia  vi,  PubUaUims  0/  the 
American  Judkalwe  Sodtly,  pp.  ii-ii. 
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of  declarations  of  independence  in  England  itself.  Jn  1776  Adam 
Smith  published  his  qx)ch-making  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  inaugurating  a  revolt  against  the  obsolescent  doctrines 
of  mercantilism.  In  the  same  year  Bentham  published  his 
Fragment  on  Government,  inaugurating  a  revolt  against  the 
anachronisms  of  the  English  common  law.  Both  Smith  and 
Bentham  were  pioneers  whom  the  people  of  the  states  could 
appreciate.  Bentham's  work  e^>ecially  made  a  deep  impression 
in  America.  This  impression  is  most  apparent  in  the  demand 
for  the  codification  of  American  law,  of  which  so  much  was 
heard  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenUi  century.  Codification, 
Bentham  argued,  would  assist  both  in  the  study  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  law.  It  would  express  the  whole  body  of  law  in 
the  fewest  possible  rules,  and  would  set  it  forth  in  a  logical  order 
and  in  a  uniform  and  intelligible  terminology.  It  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  learned  ccanmentaries  and  endless  reports  of  cases. 
These  claims  appealed  to  the  frontier  democracy.  To  it  codifi- 
cation meant  the  realization  of  the  dream  that  every  man  should 
be  his  own  lawyer,  and,  when  his  turn  came,  should  hold  judicial 
as  well  as  political  and  administrative  office.  In  short,  Ben- 
tham's theory  of  the  law  was  well  suited  to  the  American  frontio*. 
Thus  the  reception  of  the  English  common  law  after  the  Revolu- 
tion was  closely  followed  by  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  the 
English  law  reformers. 

The  influence  of  the  new  social  and  economic  order  has  been 
directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  old  frontier.  During  the  forma- 
tive period  of  American  law  the  influence  of  the  judges,  as 
pointed  out  by  De  Tocqueville,  was  very  great.  After  the  recep- 
tion of  the  common  law  all  legal  education  b^;an,  and  much 
ended,  with  the  study  of  Blackstone.  In  each  jurisdiction  the 
judges  were  engaged  in  adapting  the  principles  of  the  common  law 
to  the  facts  of  American  life.  So  far  as  Americans  were  con- 
cerned, much  of  the  law  was  unwritten.  Courts  as  well  as 
people  were  engaged  in  pioneer  work..  Both  in  the  development 
of  the  unwritten  law,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  that  which 
was  written,  each  state  judiciary  was  equally  free  to  apply  the 
utilitarian  test  in  the  I^ht  of  local  conditions.  Law  was  odi- 
ously made  or  as  pe<^le  often  preferred  to  say,  discovered,  by  the 
judges  themselves.    Under  any  system  of  judge-made  law  the 
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force  of  precedent  becomes  great,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
law  itself  tends  to  beonne  rigid.  On  account  of  the  differences 
in  local  conditions  in  dififereat  states  it  also  tended  to  beccane 
diversified.  Popular  recognition  of  these  tendeaides  was  the 
signal  for  an  increase  of  legislative  activity  in  the  field  of  ordi- 
nary civil  and  criminal  law.  The  development  of  the  new 
social  and  economic  order  stimulated  the  demand  for  the  more 
rapid  readjustment  by  legislation  of  the  judge-made  rules  to 
the  changing  conditions.  The  growth  of  a  new  social  conscience 
brought  with  it  an  assumption  by  the  state  of  new  social  re- 
qMnsibilities.  It  was  less  generally  expected  that  each  man 
should  be  his  own  lawyer,  and  the  law  so  simple  that  any  man 
might  administer  it.  The  demand  for  codification  abated. 
Closer  business  relations  between  the  states  created  a  demand 
for  greater  unifonnity  in  the  taws  of  the  states.  Ilie  volume 
of  legislature-made  law  greatly  increased,  the  law  itself  be- 
came more  complex,  more  refined,  more  remote  from  the  com- 
prehension of  the  layman.  Justice  became  more  uncertain, 
slower,  and  more  expensive. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COURTS 

The  influence  of  the  frontier  upon  the  organizatbn  of  the 
courts  resulted  in  the  democratization  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  This  meant  more  than  the  mere  introduction  of  popular 
elections  of  judges.  It  meant  the  bringing  of  justice  directly  to 
every  man's  door.  In  a  country  of  long  distances,  in  a  period  of 
slow  communication  and  e:q>ensive  travel,  the  central  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction  caused  intolerable  expense  to  litigants. 
Popular  election  of  judges  was  accompanied  by  tbe  creation  of 
local  judicial  districts  and  fixed  local  courts,  the  erection  of 
intermediate  appellate  courts  between  the  trial  courts  and  the 
<^urts  of  final  review,  and  the  establishment  of  spedal  municipal 
courts  at  the  bottcan.  '  The  details  of  judicial  oi^anization  vary 
greatly  among  the  states,  yet  with  all  this  variety  of  detail  there 
is  upon  the  whole  a  distinct  and  characteristic  type.  This  gen- 
eral type  of  judicial  organization  contains  four  separate  sets  of 
courts.  First,  there  is  a  supreme  tribtmal  composed  of  a  fixed 
number  of  judges  (varying  from  five  to  sixteen),  sitting  only  in 
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that  tribunal,  and  exerdsing  mainly  or  exclusively  apellate 
jurisdiction.  Frequently,  also,  there  is  an  intermediate  court  of 
a  similar  kind,  interposed  between  the  highest  appellate  court 
and  the  superior  courts  of  first  instance,  thus  creating  to  a 
certain  extent  a  system  of  double  appeals.  Secondly,  there  is 
a  set  of  superior  courts  of  first  instance  with  a  general  jurisdiction 
at  law,  in  equity,  and  over  felonies  and  the  more  serious  mis- 
demeanors. Thirdly,  there  is  a  set  of  probate  courts,  usually 
one  in  each  coimty,  often  manned  by  laymen.  Fourthly, 
there  is  a  set  of  magistrate's  courts,  held  by  one  ms^trate  for 
each  locality,  or  as  separate  courts  by  several  magistrates  for 
each  town  or  county.  They  have  usually  a  petty  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  power  to  bind  over  graver  ofieuders  to 
the  superior  court  of  first  instance.'  In  short,  the  democratiza- 
tion of  the  administration  of  justice  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
centralization and  disintegration  of  judicial  organization,  in 
the  same  manner,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  democ- 
ratization of  state  administration  in  general  resulted  in  decen- 
tralization and  disintegration. 

The  influence  of  the  new  social  and  economic  order  upon  the 
organization  of  the  courts  has  as  yet  been  much  less  than  its 
influence  upon  the  law  itself.  Intermediate  appellate  courts 
are  still  beii^  interposed  between  trial  courts  and  those  of  final 
review,  and  municipal  courts  are  still  being  added  at  the  bottom. 
Juvenile  courts,  domesdc  relations  courts,  night  courts,  land 
courts,  workmen's  compensation  commissions,  industrial  welfare 
a)mnusMons,  public  service  commissions,  all  armed  with  limited 
judicial  powers,  attest  the  growing  need  of  greater  spedalizarion 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Courts  and  judges  are  multi- 
phed,  but  the  unification  of  the  judicial  systems  remains  neg- 
lected. Beyond  the  organization  of  centralized  municipal  courts 
in  a  few  dties,  notably  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  little  has  been 
done  to  reorganize  the  state  judidaries.  The  various  district 
and  circuit  courts  in  the  states  are  sqiarate  and  generally  in- 
dependent of  one  another.  In  most  states  judges  may  still 
remain  inadequately  employed  in  some  districts,  whilst  in  other 
districts  the  business  of  the  courts  may  be  grossly  in  arrears. 

The  most  significant  result  of  the  new  order  upon  the  or- 
'  See  Pound,  op.  cU.,  pp.  14-17. 
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ganization  of  the  courts  is  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
popular  election  of  judges.  Popular  election  undoubtedly  made 
the  judiciary  more  independent  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government,  but  it  also  made  them  more  dependent 
upon  the  party  oiganizatioos.  In  local  judicial  districts,  espe- 
cially in  rural  districts,  popular  elections  seem  to  have  generally 
resulted  in  real  choices  by  the  voters.  But  this  has  not  generally 
been  the  result  in  the  larger  cities  and  districts,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  by  the  voters  of  a  whole  state.  In  such  cases  the 
voters  may  elect,  but  the  actual  selection  is  likely  to  be  done  by 
others.  In  most  states,  while  the  delegate  convention  system  of 
party  organization  lasted,  the  actual  selection  probably  rested 
with  the  party  leaders.  In  some  states  special  arrangements  were 
established  by  custom.  Thus,  in  sevoal  states  nominations  for  the 
more  important  judicial  offices  were  made  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
state  at  special  "bar"  primaries,  and  were  commonly  accepted  by 
the  major  party  leaders.  In  many  states  it  was  customary  for 
both  parties  to  renominate  retiring  judges,  regardless  of  thdr  party 
affiliation.  On  the  other  hand,  not  infrequently  judicial  nomina- 
tioas  were  openly  disposed  of  by  party  leaders  for  partisan  or 
personal  ends,  and  quite  generally  elevation  to  the  bench  was 
possible  only  for  those  who  served  the  r^ular  apprenticeship  in 
the  party  organization.  The  direct  primary  brought  confusion 
to  all  these  arrangements.  The  importance  of  excluding  the 
judiciary  from  the  ordinary  partisan  primary  was  quickly  realized. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  several  states  have  already  established 
special  non-partisan  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  judges,  and 
provided  special  non-partisan  ballots  for  use  in  judicial  elections. 
The  most  efficient  state  judiciaries  are  those  of  which  the 
judges  are  not  elected  by  tiie  people.  In  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  where  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  there  is  less 
criticism  of  the  work  of  the  courts  than  in  New  York,  where 
they  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  prestige  of  the  courts,  as 
refiected  in  the  authority  of  judge-made  law,  seems  on  the  ^ole 
to  have  been  higher  prior  to  1S50  than  subsequentiy  in  many  of 
the  states  which  then  introduced  popular  elections.^    It  is  the 

'  See  Fr^punary  Report  on  B^teney  in  the  Aivunistraiion  of  JusUee,  prepared 
by  Charlw  W.  Eliot,  Louia  D.  Biandd*.  Moorfidd  Storey,  Adolph  J.  Rodenbwk, 
kttd  Roscoe  Pouttd  for  tlie  NatHmal  Economic  League,  t^.  S-iz. 
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political  power  of  the  courts,  not  their  efficieacy  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  justice,  that  has  been  enhanced  by  popular  elections. 
In  the  admioistraticHi  of  justice,  as  in  other  branches  of  state 
administration,  there  is  a  growing  need  in  most  states  for  the 
employment  of  specialists  and  experts,  and  hence  for  greater 
security  of  tenure,  more  adequate  conq>ensation,  more  centralized 
and  better  integrated  organization.  How  such  reorganization 
shall  be  accomplished,  without  diminishing  popular  control  of 
those  courts  which  exercise  important  political  ftmctions,  is  a 
question  which,  especially  since  1912,  has  been  receiving  in- 
creased attention. 


THE  FORMS  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  influence  of  the  frontier  upon  the  forms  of  procedure 
resulted  in  the  limitation  of  judicial  powers  to  r^^ulate  the 
business  of  tiie  courts.  The  conduct  of  trials,  especially,  was 
hedged  about  with  close  restrictions.  A  strong  tendency  de- 
veloped to  convert  the  trial  judge  into  a  mere  um[nre,  whose 
function  it  should  be  to  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  at- 
tending parties,  that  is,  between  the  lawyers  for  the  parties.  For 
example,  serious  limitations  were  placed  upon  the  power  of  the 
presiding  judge  to  charge  the  jury.  Often  the  judge  was  for- 
bidden to  comment  on  the  evidence,  or  was  required  to  reduce 
his  instructions  to  writing,  or  permitted  to  give  i&structions  only 
at  the  request  of  counsel.  Indeed,  in  a  very  few  states,  the 
presiding  judge  was  deprived  of  all  power  to  control  the  conduct 
of  cases  by  counsel.  This  tendency  to  dethrone  the  trial  judge 
and  exalt  the  lawyers  and  jury  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  by  1850  was  the  dominant  tendency  in  most 
states.  In  some  states  the  juries  were  made  judges  of  the  law 
as  well  as  the  facts  at  issue  in  a  caxise.  Elsewhere  the  judges 
were  held  to  the  strictest  responsibility  for  the  correct  deter- 
mination of  questions  of  law  arising  in  the  course  of  litigation. 
Appeals  were  freely  allowed  whenever  errors  were  allied  to  occur 
in  the  rulings  of  the  trial  judge,  and  reversal  by  the  court  of 
appeal  of  a  ruling  by  a  trial  judge  was  made  sufficient  cause  for  a 
new  trial,  even  if  the  merits  of  the  case  were  not  affected  by  the 
ruling.    Judicial  procedure  became  overladen  with  technicalj- 
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ties,  and  the  legislatures  fell  into  the  habit  of  constantly  amend- 
ing the  rules  of  procedure,  even  at  the  behest  of  litigants  seeking 
an  advantage  in  particular  cases.  The  codification  of  the  rules 
of  procedure  should  have  prevented  this  confusion,  but  the  legis- 
latures in  states  where  codes  were  adopted  could  not  refrain  from 
tinkering  them.  In  New  York,  the  code  of  dvil  procedure 
adopted  in  1848  was  so  altered  by  amendment  that  a  new  code 
had  to  be  adopted  in  1876.  The  second  code  contained  between 
three  and  four  thousand  provisions,  and  has  been  amended  nearly 
five  hundred  times  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  short,  the  regulation 
of  judicial  procedure  by  the  state  legislatures  was  perlu^  a 
logical  result  of  the  spirit  of  the  frontier,  but  it  tended  to  defeat 
its  own  object,  for  it  tended  to  make  justice  less  certain,  less 
speedy,  and  more  costly. 

The  influence  of  the  new  social  and  economic  order  upon  the 
regulation  of  judicial  procedure  has  been  no  greater,  as  yet,  than 
upon  the  oi^anization  of  the  courts.  There  is  still  too  much 
legislation  concerning  the  details  of  procedure.  There  is  still  a 
tendency  to  treat  the  rules  of  practice  as  giving  to  parties  pro- 
cedural rights  which  they  may  vindicate  through  appeal,  al- 
though their  substantive  rights  are  not  affected.  There  is  still 
a  tendency  for  courts  of  appeal  to  try  cases  upon  the  letter  of 
the  record  instead  of  upon  the  real  facts.  There  is  still  an  over- 
emphasis of  formal  issues  instead  of  essential  issues  in  litigation, 
of  the  technicaUties  of  procedure  instead  of  the  merits  of  con- 
troversies. There  is  still  too  much  a^Jellate  procedure,  and  in 
general  too  many  trials  and  retrials.^  Such  a  system  affords 
too  much  advantage  to  the  litigant  with  the  shrewdest  counsel 
and  the  longest  purse.  Imperfections  of  procedure  contribute 
to  inefficiency  in  the  administration  of  justice  to  a  very  unequal 
degree  in  different  states,  for  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of 
procedure  in  the  different  states.  "Jurisdictions  whose  procedure 
is  admirable  in  some  respects  are  very  backward  in  other  respects. 
But  few  generalizations  are  possible.  ...  In  other  words, 
while  there  are  general  evils  which  exist  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  problem  of  procedural  reform  is  largely  local,  and 
must  be  studied  specially  with  reference  to  the  conditions  that 
obtain  in  each  state." '    Several  states  have  obtained  relief 

'  See  Preliminary  Report,  afi.  cU.,  pp.  18-39.  *  ^-  ^-i  P-  ^^ 
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from  tlie  burden  trf  ineffideot  judidaj  procedure  by  granting  to 
the  courts  themselves  the  power  to  prescribe  their  own  procedure. 
This  power  has  been  used  to  make  procedure  much  more  simple 
and  direct.' 

The  most  significant  result  of  the  new  order  upon  the  regular 
tion  of  judicial  procedure  is  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
traditional  system  of  trial  by  jury.  De  Tocqueville,  aa  has  been 
shown,  and  all  other  early  observers,  reported  that  the  jury 
system  worked  well.  The  principal  difficulty  in  pioneer  com- 
munities lay  in  procuring  the  requisite  ntmiber  of  jurors.  A 
majority  of  the  states  consequently  made  provision  for  reducing 
the  number  required  for  the  petty  jury  in  certain  courts  or  classes 
of  cases.*  A  lesser  number  have  limited  or  dispensed  with  the 
use  of  the  grand  jury.*  But  more  recently  there  has  been  evi- 
dence of  loss  of  confidence  in  the  juries.  In  civil  cases  arising  out 
of  complicated  business  relations  the  judgment  of  ordinary  juries 
is  distrusted.  There  ift  a  pronounced  tendency  to  waive  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  such  cases  and  to  refer  the  determination 
of  facts  to  a  referee  or  m'aster,  who  reports  his  findings  to  the 
court.  Most  significant  of  all,  there  is  a  tendency  to  do  away 
with  the  requirement  of  unanimity  in  civil  trials.  A  third  of 
the  states  have  provided  that  civil  juries  which  fail  to  agree  upon 
a  unanimous  verdict  within  a  reasonable  tune  may  return  a 
verdict  by  a  five-sixths,  or  a  three-fourths,  or  even  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  In  criminal  cases,  also,  there  is  a  tendency  to  distrust 
the  judgment  of  ordinary  juries.  This  is  reflected  in  the  abuse 
of  the  right  to.challenge  prospective  jurors,  and  in  the  difficulties 
and  delays  that  arise  in  the  empanelling  of  juries  in  hnportant 
cases.    The  growii^  use  of  equitable  remedies  in  certain  classes 

'  Notably  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey.  The  best  etample  of  what 
can  b«  done  by  the  courts  themselves  to  simplify  judicial  procedure,  when  granted 
tIie_power,  is  doubtless  the  adoption  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
.  the  hiles  of  equity  procedure  now  in  eSect. 

*  The  first  recorded  case  snce  the  Revolution  in  which  a  statute  was  declared 
unconstitutional  was  that  of  Holmes  i.  Walton,  decided  in  New  Jersey  in  1780. 
The  ground  for  the  decision  was  that  the  legistatute  had  no  right  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  the  jury  from  twelve,  as  fixed  by  the  common  law,  to  dx,  as  contemplated 
by  the  legi^ture. 

'  Hie  right  of  the  people  of  a  state  by  constitutional  amendment  to  dispense  with 
indictment  by  grand  jury  was  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a 
case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  proviaon  in  the  California  constitu- 
tion of  1879  (Hurtado  j.  California,  110  U.  S.,  516). 

hull,  ..    A''."->'<l^' 
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of  cases,  notably  those  arising  from  labor  dilutes  in  whicli 
strikers  threaten  to  damage  the  propCTty  of  their  employos,  in 
effect  reduces  the  value  of  the  jury  system  in  criminal  cases. 
Judges  may  imprison  strikers  for  contempt  of  court  without 
trial  by  jury,  although  the  alleged  offense  for  which  the  striker 
is  adjudged  to  be  in  contempt  may  be  a  crime.  Thus  he  is  in 
effect  punished  for  crime  without  the  benefit  of  a  jury  trial.  In 
short,  the  democratization  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  tended  to  exalt  the  jury,  and 
especially  the  lawyers,  at  the  expense  of  the  judge,  but  tiie  in- 
fluence of  the  new  order  seems  to  be  in  the  oi^>osite  direction. 
The  present  problems  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  in 
other  branches  of  state  administration,  are  the  sepai^tion  of 
politics  from  administration  and  the  recondliation  of  democrat^ 
and  efficiency. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  CONSnTOTIONALITY  OF 
LEGISLATION 

The  power  of  the  courts  to  review  the  constitutionality  of 
legislation  and  to  refuse  to  enforce  that  which  they  declare  un- 
constitutional is  formally  a  judicial  power.  It  springs  from  the 
duty  of  the  courts  to  determine  what  law  applies  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  conflict  of  law.  But  cases  involving  conflict  between 
statutes  and  the  law  of  the  constitution  are  different  from  ordi- 
nary cases  of  conflict  of  laws.  Expounding  a  constitution  is  a 
different  kind  of  work  from  construing  a  statute.  It  is  es- 
sentially political  ia  character.  To  the  student  of  politics,  as  dis- 
tinct from  administration,  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  judicial 
review  and  veto  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
courts. 

There  are  two  sources  of  the  veto  power  exercised  by  the  state 
courts.  First,  it  is  implied,  as  already  shown,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  system  of  constitutional  government  in  the  states. 
Secondly,  it  is  expressly  conferred  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  impUed  power  of  judicial  veto  is  the  power  merely  to  refuse 
to  enforce  state  legislative  enactments  in  conflict  with  the  state 
constitution.  The  expressed  power  is  the  power  to  refuse  to 
enforce  any  state  enactment,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary 


it^ii. 
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act  of  legislation  or  in  that  of  a  clause  of  the  state  constitution, 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with  a 
law  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  with  a  treaty  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  In  the  former  class  of  cases 
the  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the  state  is  final.  In  the 
latter  tlie  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
alone  is  final.  Prior  to  1915,  however,  there  was  no  provision 
for  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  decisions 
of  state  ojurts  in  cases  involving  alleged  conflict  between  state 
legislation  and  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  unless  the  state 
courts  refused  to  protect  the  rights  claimed  under  the  supreme 
law.  Since  1915  it  has  been  possible  to  procure  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  a  final  decision  in  all  cases  involving  alleged 
conflicts  between  the  supreme  law  and  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  the  states.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  judicial  veto  in  the 
government  of  the  states,  therefore,  falls  under  two  heads :  (i) 
the  veto  by  the  state  courts  of  ordinary  state  legislation  in  con- 
flict with  a  state  constitution  or  of  any  state  legislation  in  conflict 
with  the  supreme  taw  of  the  land ;  and  (2)  the  veto  by  the  federal 
courts  of  state  legislation,  statutory  or  constitutional,  in  conflict 
with  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  power  of  judicial  veto  was  at  first  exercised  infrequently 
and  with  great  caution.  Haines,  in  his  work,  The  American 
Doctrine  of  Judicial  Supremacy,  lists  only  eighteen  cases  in 
which  statutes  were  rendered  null  and  void  by  the  refusal  of  the 
state  courts  to  enforce  them  during  the  forty  odd  years  from  1776 
to  1819.'  This  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  indicates  accurately 
enough  the  extent  to  which  the  power  was  used  at  that  period. 
Down  to  the  Civil  War  the  practice  of  invalidating  legislative 
acts  seems  to  have  been  confined  mainly  to  a  few  states,  and  to 
have  been  infrequently  indulged  in  even  in  those  few.^  There- 
after the  practice  rapidly  became  more  conunon.  During  the 
six  years  from  1903  to  1908,  inclusive,  nearly  four  hundred 
state  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  state  courts.* 

'  See  Haines,  op.  cil.,  p.  aiB. 

•  See  E.  S.  CoTwin,  "The  Establishment  of  Judidal  Review,"  9  Mickigan  Lav> 
Review,  p.  314. 

■See  New  Yoric  State  Libiary  Le^slative  Bulletins,  igoj-igoS,  summaiiEed 
in  Haines,  op.  at.,  p.  307. 
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Makii^  due  allowances  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  states 
and  in  the  volume  of  state  legislation,  it  is  evidrat  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  veto  power  possessed  by  the  state  courts  has 
greatly  increased.  The  power  to  veto  state  legislation  originally 
possessed  by  the  federal  courts,  like  that  originally  possessed  by 
the  state  courts,  was  eierdsed  sparingly.  Only  thirty-seven 
state  acts  were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  federal  courts 
from  thdr  organization  to  the  Civil  War.  Since  then  the  federal 
courts,  like  the  state  courts,  have  exercised  the  judicial  veto  much 
more  freely.  From  i860  to  1912  the  federal  courts  declared  one 
hundred  and  eighty  state  acts  unconstitutional.* 

The  more  frequent  use  of  the  judicial  veto  ance  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  can  be  partly  explained  by  the  constitu- 
tional changes  which  took  place  at  that  time.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  2S5  acts  or  parts  of  acts  had  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  state  courts  down  to  the  year  1912.  Of  these 
barely  one  per  cent  were  enacted  under  the  original  constitution 
of  1777,  and  not  much  over  two  per  cent  under  the  second  con- 
stitution of  181 2.  Of  the  balance  about  three-fifths  were  enacted 
imder  the  constitution  of  1846,  and  about  two-fifths  under  the 
constitution  of  1894.'  The  exercise  of  the  judicial  veto  by  the 
New  York  courts  falls  almost  entirely  in  the  period  since  the 
adoption  of  the  popular  election  of  judges  and  of  stricter  con- 
stitutional limitations  upon  legislative  powers  and  procedure. 
The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  states.  The  more  frequent  tise 
of  the  judicial  veto  by  the  federal  courts  since  the  Civil  War 
can  likewise  be  partly  explained  by  the  effects  of  constitutional 
changes.  The  adoption  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  greatly  in- 
creased the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  over  state  legisla- 
tion. 

The  increased  use  of  the  judicial  veto  since  the  Civil  War 
cannot  be  wholly  explained  by  changes  in  the  written  constitu- 
tions of  the  states  and  nation.  The  adoption  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion amendments  did  not  greatly  increase  the  constitutional 
limitations  upon  acts  of  Congress.    Yet  the  more  frequent  use 

1  See  B.  F.  Moore,  Tke  Supreme  Court  and  UnconsUlational  Ltpslatien,  m  Colum- 
bia UmvtrsUy  SludUi  in  BiOory,  Eeommiei,  and  PuMic  Lou,  liv,  no.  i,  ftppeodix  iii. 
■  See  H.  A.  Davis,  TAa  Judicial  Vtta,  ftppendiz. 
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of  the  judicial  veto  against  congressional  legislation  in  the  last 
half  century  is  as  marked  as  its  more  frequent  use  against  the 
legislation  of  the  states.  Prior  to  i860  only  three  acts  of  Con- 
gress had  been  declared  unconstitutional.  Between  i860  and 
191a  no  less  than  thirty  such  acts  were  vetoed  by  the  federal 
courts.  The  federal  courts,  moreover,  have  no  greater  jurisdic- 
tion over  state  legislation  in  one  state  than  in  another.  From 
the  beginning  down  to  igia  they  declared  imconstitutional  only 
two  acts  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  only  four  acts  of  the  other 
five  New  England  states,  two  New  Jersey  acts,  and  none  at  all 
of  Delaware.  Yet  during  the  same  period  they  declared  uncon- 
stitutional twelve  Teimessee  acts,  thirteen  Missouri  acts,  sixteen 
each  of  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  New  York,  and  seventeen  of 
Pennsylvania.' 

Therd  can  be  no  doubt  that,  along  with  the  increase  in  the 
independence  of  the  state  judiciary  and  the  enlargement  of  its 
jurisdiction  over  state  legislation,  there  came  a  change  in  public 
sentimoit  towards  the  judiciary  generally.  The  people  began 
to  look  more  confidently  to  the  courts  for  protection  against 
abuses  of  power- by  the  legislatures.  The  courts  were  encouraged 
to  use  their  powers  more  vigorously.  This  tendency  was  most 
marked  in  the  states  where  the  courts  were  originally  weakest 
and  where  the  legislatures  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  abuse 
of  power.  There  was  also  greater  need  to  use  the  judicial  veto 
against  the  legislation  of  such  states.  But  the  change  in  public 
sentiment  occurred  everywhere.  In  other  words,  tie  poHtical 
importance  of  the  state  courts  was  enhanced  directly  by  popular 
distrust  of  the  state  l^jslatures,  as  well  as  indirectly  through 
the  increase  of  (institutional  limitations  upon  legislative  powers 
and  procedure.  The  federal  courts  shared  with  the  courts  of 
the  states  the  growing  sense  of  power,  de^ite  the  loss  of  prestige 
resulting  from  the  Dred  S<x>tt  and  legal  tender  deci^ons. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  VETO 

The  effect  of  increased  jurisdiction  over  state  legislation  and 
of  growing  popular  favor  is  reflected  in  the  character  of  judicial 


'  See  Moore,  op.  eil.,  appendix  i\ 
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vetoes.  Of  the  eighteen  acts  listed  by  Haines  which  were  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  state  courts  prior  to  1820,  a 
majority  related  to  the  organization  or  duties  of.  the  courts, 
judicial  procedure,  or  trial  by  jury.  Only  one  act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  on  account  of  d^ective  legi^tive  procedure  in 
its  enactment.  In  other  words,  the  judicial  veto  was  originally 
employed  by  the  state  courts  prindpally  to  protect  their  own 
consdtutional  rights.  Since  i860  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  nature  of  the  legislation  most  frequently  vetoed  by  the 
courts.  Of  the  four  hundred  acts  declared  unconstitutiotuil  by 
the  state  and  federal'  courts  in  the  years  1903-1908,  fifty-five 
were  vetoed  because  the  subjects  of  the  acts  were  not  clearly 
caressed  in  their  titles,  fifty-three  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
special  or  class  legislation,  when  their  objects  could  have  been 
attained  under  existing  general  acts  or  should  have  been  secured 
by  new  general  acts,  forty-nine  because,  if  enforced,  they  would 
have  deprived  persons  of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  thirty-six  because  they  denied  the  equal  protecti<in 
of  the  laws.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  half  the  total  number  of 
acts  vetoed  by  the  courts  were  declared  tmconstitudonal  on 
account  of  defective  legislative  procedure  or  because,  if  en- 
forced, they  would  have  aconnplished  their  purpose  "without  due 
process  of  law."  Only  thirty-two  of  these  acts  were  vetoed  by 
the  courts  on  accoimt  of  interference  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  judiciary.^  In  short,  whilst  the  state  courts  orig- 
inally used  the  judicial  veto  prindpally  to  protect  their  own 
constitutional  rights,  they  now  use  it  largely  to  condemn  the 
fruits  of  incorrect  legislative  procedure  and  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  "due  process  of  law."  Originally  the  state  courts  were 
on  the  defensive.  Now  the  effect  of  the  judicial  veto  in  the 
states  is  to  put  the  legislatures  on  the  defensive. 

A  similar  change  has  occurred  In  the  use  of  the  judidal  veto  by 
the  federal  courts.  All  the  cases  in  which  provisions  of  state 
consritutions  and  statutes,  territorial  statutes,  and  munidpal 
ordinances  have  been  vetoed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  year  191 2  have  been  classified  according  to 
the  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution  with  which  these  enact- 

'  All  but  a8  of  these  vetoes  were  by  the  state  courts. 
*  See  Hftines,  op.  at.,  p.  30J. 
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meats  came  in  conflict.'  From  this  classificadon  it  appears 
that  nearly  one-third  of  all  these  enactments  were  declared  un- 
constitutional on  the  ground  that  they  conflicted  vith  that 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  grants  to  the  federal 
government  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  cooa- 
merce,  and  that  another  third,  nearly,  conflicted  with  the  provi- 
sion forbidding  any  state  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  About  one-tenth  of  the  vetoed  enactments 
conflicted  with  the  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  forbid- 
ding any  state  to  dq)rive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  or  to  deny  to  any  person  Uie  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  There  was  no  considerable  number  of 
con^cts  with  any  other  single  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  greater  portion  of  the  state 
laws  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  federal  courts  conflicted 
with  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  tended 
in  some  other  way  to  impair  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment within  its  constitutional  sphere.  Since  then  an  increasing 
portion  have  conflicted  with  the  clauses  limiting  the  supremacy  of 
the  state  governments  in  their  constitutional  spheres.  The  "  due 
process  of  law"  clause  has  become  particularly  important  during 
the  last  quarter  century.  In  other  words,  the  judicial  veto  was 
originally  used  by  the  federal  courts  against  state  legislation 
primarily  in  order  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  Latterly  it  has  tended 
to  be  used  more  and  more  to  enforce  federal  constitutional 
limitations  upon  the  conduct  of  local  affairs  by  the  state  govon- 
ments. 

DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW 

Both  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  judidfd  veto  by  the  state 
courts  and  the  increasing  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  states  by  the  federal  courts  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  construction  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  "due  process  of 
law"  clauses  in  both  state  and  federal  constitutions.  Prior  to 
the  Civil  War  due  process  of  law  in  the  states  was  guaranteed  only 
by  the  state  constitutions,  and  the  guarantee,  as  already  pointed 


>  See  Moore,  op.  oil.,  appendix  v 
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out,  was  aanmonly  understood  to  mean  a  guarantee  of  the  right 
to  law.' 

'  The  principal  case,  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the  term 
was  interpreted  more  broadly  arose  out  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  New  York  state-wide  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  1855.*  In 
this  case  a  law  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicants  after 
a  certain  date  was  declared  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
in  effect  it  deprived  those  who  owned  intoxicants  at  that  time  of 
their  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  court's  objection 
to  the  law  was  caused,  not  only  by  the  procedure  prescribed  for 
the  confiscation  of  intoxicants  offered  for  sale  after  the  law  went 
into  effect,  but  also  by  the  substance  of  the  law  itself.  In  the 
case  of  intoxicants  in  the  possession  of  inhabitants  of  the  state 
prior  to  the  date  when  the  act  became  effective  and  offered  for 
sale  thereafter,  the  court  declared  their  confiscation  by  any 
procedure  whatever  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  "due  process"  clause  was  not  at  that  time  supposed 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  the  enactment  of  sub> 
stantive  law.  Its  purpose  was  believed  to  be  to  secure  a  govern- 
ment of  law  rather  than  of  men,  not  to  control  the  content  of 
the  law.  When  the  federal  courts  were  first  charged  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  due  process 
of  law  upon  the  state  governments,  they  still  adhered  to  this 
view.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  courts,  both  state  and  federal,  when 
once  they  began  to  feel  their  power,  should  take  a  more  aggressive 
view  of  their  duty  under  the  "due  process"  clause.  If  ours  is  to 
be  a  government  of  law,  not  of  men,  it  follows  that  members  of 
a  state  legislature  are  not  free  to  act  arbitrarily  and  oppressively 
any  more  than  other  men  who  may  happen  to  hold  public  office. 
In  other  words,  they  may  not  accompli^  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable purpose  by  expressing  it  in  the  form  of  a  statute 
and  calling  it  law.  Should  a  legiskture  enact  such  a  law,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  interpose  with  a  judicial  veto. 
The  original  Massachusetts  constitution,  for  example,  e:q)licitly 

1  See  ante,  ch.  iii.  Cf.  E.  S.  CoTwin,  "Due  Process  of  Law  before  tlie  Qvil 
War,"  34  Harvard  Law  Renieu),  p.  375. 

'  Wynehamer  v.  The  People,  13  N.  Y.,  378  (i8s6). 
■  See  the  Skughtei-House  Cases,  16  Wall,  36  (1S73). 
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provides  that  the  law-making  power  of  the  legislature  extends  only 
to  the  enactment  of  "wholesome  and  reasonable"  measures. 
The  same  limitation  is  implied  in  all  the  state  constitutions. 
Thus  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  due  process  of  law  comes  to 
mean  a  guarantee  of  reasonable  law,  or  what  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  is  reasonable  law.  Doubtless,  the  authority  of  a  court  to 
declare  a  statute  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  of  unreasonabk- 
ness  is  a  delicate  one,  not  to  be  exercised  by  inferior  courts,  nor 
by  any  court  unless  the  unreasonableness  of  the  act  is  clear 
beyond  a  doubt.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  such  power  was 
long  denied  by  leading  writers  on  constitutional  law.*  The 
attitude  of  the  state  and  federal  courts,  however,  toward  much 
recent  legislation  relating  to  social  and  industrial  conditions 
cannot  be  e:^lained  except  upon  the  theory  that  such  a  power 
exists.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  courts  themselves  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power  are  also  subject  to  the  rule  of  reason,  and  that 
between  courts  and  legislature  the  ultimate  judges  must  be  the 
people. 

THE  RULE  OF  REASON 

The  first  important  case  in  which  the  rule  of  reason  was  applied 
by  the  federal  courts  against  state  legislation  was  decided  the 
year  after  the  decision  of  the  Slaughter-House  cases.*  In  this 
case  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  asked  to  enforce  the  < 
payment  of  interest  due  on  bonds  issued  by  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion under  a  state  law  authorizing  dties  and  counties  "  to  issue  . 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  bridges,  aiding  railroads,  water- 
power,  or  other  works  of  internal  improvement."  The  bonds  in 
question  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  company  to 
establish  an  iron-bridge  works.  It  was  conceded  that  the  steps 
required  by  the  act  prerequisite  to  the  issuing  of  the  bonds  were 
regular,  and  that  the  language  of  the  statute  was  sufficient  to 
justify  the  action  of  the  city  authorities,  if  the  statute  itself  was 
within  the  constitutional  competency  of  the  legislature.    The 

'  See  Tbomai  M.  Cooley,  A  Treatise  on  the  CoKstUuUoiKU  LivnloUoiu  v>hkh  rat 
upon  Ihe  LepslaUtt  Powr  of  the  Slates  of  the  Ameriean  Union  (7th  ed.),  ctu  vii, 
"The  Ciicumstances  undei  which  a  Lc^slative  Act  may  be  dedarod  Unoonstitu- 
tionaL" 

*  Loan  AsBodfttion  *.  Topelut,  sio  Wall,  655  (1874)- 
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Supreme  Court  held  that  "the  theory  of  our  governments,  state 
and  federal,  is  opposed  to  the  deposit  of  unlunited  power  any- 
where. .  .  .  Tlwre  are  limitations  on  such  power  which  grow 
out  of  the  essential  nature  of  all  free  governments,  implied 
reservations  of  individual  r^hts,  without  which  the  social 
compact  could  not  exist,  and  which  are  respected  by  all 
governments  entitled  to  the  name.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  lawful 
tax  which  is  not  levied  for  a  public  purpose."  In  this  case  the 
court  believed  that  a  tax  levied  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
interest  charges  on  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  a  private  iron-bridge 
works  was  not  levied  for  a  public  purpose.  In  effect  by  this 
decision  the  ri^t  of  the  dty  to  repudiate  the  bonds  was  sustained. 
In  a  dissenting  opinion  a  minority  of  the  court  declared  that 
"courts  cannot  nullify  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  on  the  vague 
ground  that  th^  think  it  opposed  to  a  general  latent  ^irit  sup- 
posed to  pervade  or  underlie  the  consritution,  where  neither  the 
terms  nor  the  implications  of  the  instrument  disclose  any  such 
restriction.  .  .  .  Such  a  power  is  denied  to  the  courts  because 
to  concede  it  would  be  to  make  the  courts  sovereign  over  both 
the  constitution  and  the  people,  and  convert  the  government  into 
a  judicial  despotism.  .  .  .  Unwise  laws  and  such  as  are  highly 
inexpedient  and  unjust  are  frequently  passed  by  legislative  bodies, 
but  there  is  no  power  vested  in  the  circuit  court  to  determine 
that  any  law  passed  by  a  state  legislature  is  void,  if  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  their  own  constitution  nor  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States."  The  opinion  of  the  minority  was  consistent 
with  the  theory  of  judicial  review  generally  acted  on  by  the'courts 
prior  to  that  time,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  has 
since  then  prevailed. 

Another  step  in  the  judicial  application  of  the  rule  of  reason 
was  taken  in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  other 
so-called  "businesses  affected  with  a  public  interest."  In  the 
leading  case  ^  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiu-t  noted  the  con- 
tention "that  the  owner  of  property  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  its  use,  even  though  it  be  clothed  with  a  public 
interest,  and  that  what  is  reasonable  is  a  judicial  and  not  a  legis- 
lative question,"  and  rejected  it,  saying ;  "As  has  already  been 
shown,  the  practice  has  been  otherwise  ...  it  has  been  cus- 

'  Mimn  B.  Illinois,  54  U.  S.  113  (1876). 
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tomary  from  time  immemorial  for  the  legislature  to  declare  what 
shall  be  a  reasonable  compensation  under  such  drcmnstances.  .  .  . 
We  know  that  this  is  a  {wwer  which  may  be  abused ;  but  that 
is  no  argument  against  its  existence.  For  protection  against 
abuses  by  legislatures  the  people  must  resort  to  the  polls,  not  to 
the  courts."  This  was  the  view  e^^ressed  by  the  minority  in 
the  Topeka  bridge-works  case.  Though  temporarily  revived,  it 
was  becomii^  old-fashioned,  and  was  vigorously  denounced  in  a 
dissenting  opinion  by  a  minority  of  the  court.  The  minority 
view  soon  came  to  prevail,  and  eventually  was  stated  by  an 
undivided  court  as  follows:  "A  state  enactment,  .  .  .  estab- 
lishing rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  by 
railroad  that  will  not  admit  of  the  carrier  earning  such  compen- 
sation as  under  all  the  circumstances  is  just  to  it  and  to  the  public 
would  deprive  such  carrier  of  its  property  without  due  process 
of  law  .  .  .,  and  would  therefore  be  repugnant  to  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  While 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  within  the 
limits  of  a  state  are  primarily  for  its  determination,  the  question 
whether  they  are  so  unreasonably  low  as  to  deprive  the  carrier 
of  its  property  without  such  compensation  as  the  constitution 
secures,  and  therefore  without  due  process  of  law,  cannot  be  so 
conclusively  determined  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  .  .  . 
that  the  matter  may  not  become  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry," 
As  the  court  further  remarked,  "the  idea  that  any  legislature 
.  .  .  can  conclusively  determine  for  the  people  and  for  the 
courts  that  what  it  enacts  in  the  form  of  law  ...  is  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  law,  is  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  our 
institutions."  ^ 

A  notable  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  reject  un- 
reasonable acts  of  legislation,  or  so  to  restrict  their  application 
as  to  avoid  consequences  which  seem  to  the  courts  unreasonable, 
is  found  in  connection  with  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
antitrust  acts.  The  Sherman  antitrust  act  of  1890  is  entitied, 
"an  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
stnunts  and  monopolies,"  and  declares  every  contract,  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states,  to  be  illegal.     At 

>  Smyth  r.  Ames,  169  V.  S.  466,  S»6  (1898). 
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first  the  tTnited  State  Supreme  Court  held  every  contract  or 
combination  found  by  them  to  be  in  restraint  of  such  trade  to  be 
forbidden  by  the  act.  Then  in  the  Northern  Securities  case ' 
one  of  the  five  judges,  who  joined  in  the  decision  that  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company  was  an  illegal  combination,  stated  that 
he  could  not  assent  to  the  view  that  every  contract  or  combina- 
tion that  might  be  found  to  be  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade 
would  be  illegal.  The  only  contracts  and  combinations  which 
in  his  opinion  should  be  declared  illegal  were  those  imposing 
an  unreasonable  restraint  upon  interstate  trade.*  Finally,  in 
the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  Company  cases,  decided 
seven  years  later,  this  view  was  accepted  by  eight  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  court.'  The  mann^  of  ^plying  the  rule  of 
reason  to  state  antitrust  legislation  is  well  illustrated  by  two 
recent  cases  involving  the  so-called  Harvester  trust.*  In  one 
of  these  cases  a  Missouri  act,  forbidding  "all  arrangements  .  .  . 
between  two  or  more  persons,  designed  to  lessen,  or  which  tend 
to  lessen,  lawful  trade  or  full  competition  .  .  .  ,"  or  "which  are 
designed  ...  to  increase,  or  which  tend  to  increase,  the 
market  price  of  any  product  .  .  . ,"  was  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  the  other  case,  the  Kentucky  anti- 
trust acts,  which  had  been  construed  by  the  state  supreme  court 
to  make  any  combination  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices 
lawful,  unless  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  fixing  a  price 
greater  or  less  than  the  real  value  of  the  article,  were  declared 
unconstitutional.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  ejqiression  "real  value,"  defined  by  the  state  supreme  court 
as  "market  value  under  fair  competition  and  undernoimal 
market  conditions,"  was  in  the  given  case  nothing  more  than  an 
illusory  form  of  words,  and  that  the  law  as  construed  by  the 
state  court  prescribed  an  unreasonable  standard  of  conduct. 
Doubtless,  however,  if  the  state  supreme  court  had  not  been 
trying  to  construe  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  to  foreign 
combinations  like  the  Harvester  Company  and  not  to  apply  to 

■  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States,  193  U.  S.  197  (1904). 

*  See  case  dted,  &t  p.  361. 
» 121  U.S.  1,106. 

*  Intenuliona]  Hftrvestet  Co.  v.  Mistouii,  334  U.  S.,  19Q,  and  International 
Elarvester  Co.  ».  Kentucky,  134  U.  S.  116;  both  dedded  in  1914. 
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domestic  combinations  like  the  tobacco  growers'  assodatioa, 
they  could  have  given  the  law  what  would  have  seemed  to  the 
United  States  court  a  reasonable  meaning. 

The  rule  of  reason  was  first  applied  to  labor  legislation-  in  a 
decision  of  Uie  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  1885.*  In  the 
preceding  year  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  "to  improve  the 
public  health  by  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
preparation  of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  tenement  houses"  in 
certain  cities,  namely  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Tlie  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  was  immediately  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  derive  the  manufacturers  of  dgars  and  other 
tobacco  products  in  tenement  houses  of  hberty  and  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  The  court  dedared  that  "the 
constitutional  guarantee  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law  may  be  violated  without  the 
physical  taking  of  property.  .  .  .  Any  law  which  .  .  .  takes 
away  any  of  its  essential  attributes  deprives  the  owner  of  his 
property.  ...  So  too  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  hberty  and 
his  constitutional  ri^ts  thereto  violated  without  the  actual  im- 
prisonment or  restraint  of  fais  person.  Liberty  ...  as  under- 
stood in  this  country,  means  the  right,  not  only  of  freedom  from 
actual  servitude,  imprisonment,  or  restraint,  but  the  right  of 
one  to  use  his  faculties  in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work,  where 
he  will.  .  .  .  Generally  it  is  for  the  le^slature  to  determine  what 
laws  and  regulations  are  needed  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
secure  the  pubUc  comfort  and  safety,  and  while  its  measures  are 
calculated,  intended,  convenient,  and  appropriate  to  accomplish 
these  ends,  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  b  not  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts.  But  they  must  have  some  relation  to  these 
ends.  Under  the  mere  guise  of  poUce  regulations,  personal  rights 
and  private  pro[>erty  cannot  be  arbitrarily  invaded,  and  the 
determination  of  the  legislature  is  not  final  or  conclusive.  If  it 
passes  an  act  ostensibly  for  the  public  health,  and  thereby  de- 
stroys or  takes  away  the  property  of  the  citizen,  or  interferes 
with  his  personal  Uberty,  then  it  is  for  the  courts  toscrutinize 
the  act  and  see  whether  it  really  relates  to  and  is  convenient  and 
appropriate  to  promote  the  public  health.  It  matters  not  that 
the  legislature  may  in  the  titie  to  the  act,  or  in  its  body,  declare 
>  Ih  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98. 
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that  it  is  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  health. 
Such  a  declaration  does  not  conclude  the  courts,  and  they  must 
yet  detennine  the  fact  declared  and  enforce  the  supreme 
law.  ..."  The  court  thereupon  determined  that  the  act  in 
question  was  not  a  health  law  and  that  it  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  public  health.  Consequently,  the  act  was  declared 
unccHistitiiJjonal.  bang  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  an  unreason- 
able exerdse  of  the  police  power. 

Since  this  dedsion  in  the  Jacobs  case,  the  judidaJ  veto  has  been 
invoked  on  the  ground  of  unreasonableness  more  frequently 
against  labor  laws  than  against  any  other  single  class  of  measures. 
Laws  designed  to  protect  industrial  wage-earners  and  thereby 
also  the  people  as  a  whole  against  the  injurious  effects  of  en^loy- 
ment  in  factories,  mills,  mines,  and  other  work-places  for  ex- 
cessively long  hours,  or  under  unwholesome  Conditions,  or  at 
wages  inadequate  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  decent 
living,  or  in  other  respects  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  modem  industry  in  the  interest  of  the  employees,  must 
be  defended,  if  at  all,  as  necessary  and  proper  uses  of  the  police 
power.  The  police  power  may  be  defined  as  the  power  of 
promoting  the  public  welfare  by  restraining  and  regulating  the 
use  of  liberty  and  property.*  Its  use  therefore  in  every  case 
involves  some  deprivation  of  liberty  and  property,  and  gives 
the  courts  the  opportunity  to  dedde  whether  such  deprivation 
has  been  accomplished  by  due  process  of  law.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  courts,  many  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  men  and 
women,  regulating  employment  under  unwholesome  conditions, 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  wages  in  anything  but  lawful  money, 
requirii^  the  payment  of  wages  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals, 
forbidding  deductions  from  wages  on  account  of  imperfect 
workmanship,  requiring  compensation  for  industrial  acddents  at 
specified  rates,  prohibiting  discrimination  against  workmen  on 
account  of  membership  in  trade  imions,  or  in  other  respects 
limiting  the  freed<Mn  of  contract  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, have  been  unreasonable,  and  consequently  have  been 
vetoed  by  them.*  The  courts  have  set  up  a  new  ri^t  unknown 
prior  to  1885,  namely  the  right  to  freedom  of  contract,  and  in 

■  See  E.  Fieund,  Tit  Police  Fmeti: 

■  See  F.  J.  Gtx»dDow,  SocM  Stform  and  the  ConsHtuHon. 
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many  cases  have  declared  tx}  be  unconstitutional,  state  enactments 
in  the  interest  of  industrial  wage-earners  interfering  therewith.^ 


CRITICISM  OF  RULE  OF  REASON 

The  unreasonableness  of  the  legislation  to  which  the  rule  of 
reason  has  been  implied  is,  however,  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
enactment  of  such  laws  in  itself  is  evidence  of  a  strong  and,  at 
least  in  the  legislature,  preponderant  opinion  that  they  are 
reasonable.  Naturally  the  courts  have  not  escaped  adverse 
criticism  for  their  use  of  the  judicial  veto  to  defeat  such  legislation. 
The  practice  of  vetoing  laws  because  they  seem  to  the  courts 
to  be  unreasonable  is  particularly  vexatious  when  the  courts  are 
closely  divided  in  their  opinion.  Of  seventy-eight  cases  in  which 
statutes  were  vetoed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  be- 
tween 1901  and  1907,  twenty-nine  decisions  were  rendered  by  a 
vote  of  five  to  four,  forty-six  by  a  vote  of  six  to  three,  and  three 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  three.*  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  famous  Chicago 
convention  speech  of  1896,  voiced  the  thoughts  of  many,  when 
he  exclaimed :  "They  criticize  us  for  our  criticism  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  My  friends,  we  have  not  criticized, 
we  have  simply  called  attention  to  what  you  already  know. 
If  you  want  criticisms,  read  the  dissentii^  opinions  of  the 
Court." 

The  courts,  indeed,  have  found  the  severest  critics  of  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  among  the  judges  themselves. 
One  example,  so  far  as  its  appUcation  to  labor  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, will  serve  as  well  as  many.  In  1905,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  vetoed  the  New  York  bakers'  ten-hour  law.  This 
law  had  been  enacted  to  protect  the  health  of  employees  in 
bakeries,  and  had  been  sustained  by  the  state  courts  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Altogether 
eight  of  the  thirteen  Judges  who  pronounced  judgment  upon  the 
act  during  its  passage  through  the  state  courts,  and  four  of  the 
nine  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  act  should  be  upheld  as  a  valid  health  law. 
Five  members  of  the  latter  court,  however,  declared  that  "there 

>SeeR.  Pound,  "Liberty  of  Ccmtract,"  t8  Yale  Late  Journal,  p.  4S4. 
*  See  Hunes,  op.  cit.,  p.  317. 
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is  in  our  jud^ent  no  reasonable  ground  for  holding  this  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  as  a  health  law.  .  .  ."  And  again, 
"There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  person  or  the  right  of  free  contract  by  determining  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  occupation  of  a  baker."  This  decision  has  been 
freely  condemned  I^  the  critics  of  the  courts,  but  by  none  more 
effectively  than  by  die  dissenting  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itself.  Justice  Harlan  said :  "It  is  enough  for  the  determination 
of  this  case,  and  it  is  enough  for  this  Court  to  know,  that  the 
question  is  one  about  which  there  is  room  for  debate  and  for  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion.  There  are  many  reasons  of  a 
weighty  substantial  character  ...  in  support  of  the  theory 
that,  all  things  considered,  more  than  ten  hours'  steady  work  eadi 
day,  from  week  to  week,  in  a  bakery  or  confectionery  establish- 
ment, may  endanger  the  health  and  shorten  the  lives  of  the  work- 
men, thereby  diminishing  their  physical  and  mental  capacity 
to  serve  the  state  and  to  provide  for  those  dependent  upon  them. 
If  such  reasons  exist,  that  ought  to  be  the  end  of  this  case,  for 
the  state  is  not  amenable  to  the  judiciary  in  res5)ect  of  its  legis- 
lative enactments,  unless  such  enactments  are  plainly,  palpably, 
beyond  all  question,  inconsistent  with  the  Omstitution  of  the 
United   States." 

Justice  Hohnes  registered  a  separate  protest  against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  of  the  court.  "This  case,"  he  declared, 
"is  decided  upon  an  economic  theory  which  a  large  part  of  the 
country  does  not  entertain.  If  it  were  a  question  whether  1 
agreed  with  that  theory,  I  should  desire  to  study  it  further  and 
long  before  making  up  my  mind.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  to 
be  my  duty,  because  I  strongly  believe  that  my  agreement  or 
disagreement  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  a  majority 
to  embody  their  opinions  in  law.  ,  .  .  The  fourteenth  amend- 
ment does  not  enact  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Statics.  .  .  . 
A  constitution  is  not  intended  to  embody  a  particular  economic 
theory,  whether  of  paternalism  and  the  organic  relation  of  the 
citizen  to  the  state  or  of  latssez  faire.  It  is  made  for  people  of 
fundamentally  differing  views,  and  the  accident  of  our  finding 
certain  opinions  natural  and  familiar  or  novel  and  even  shocking 
ought  not  to  conclude  our  judgment  upon  the  question  whether 
statutes  embodying  them  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the 
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United  States."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Justice  Hohnes 
expressed  correctly  the  duty  of  the  courts  in  the  ezerdse  of  the 
power  of  judicial  review.  The  Federal  Constitution  explicitly 
guarantees  to  the  people  of  the  states  a  republican  fonn  of 
govenunent,  but  it  does  not  guarantee  the  conduct  of  state 
affairs  according  to  any  particular  theory.  Certainly  it  does  not 
guarantee  the  conduct  of  state  affairs  according  to  the  theory  of 
laissezfaire.  Socialism  itself  would  be  constitutional,  if  a  social 
revolution  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  and 
if  that  particular  kind  of  a  social  revolution  were  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  Should  such  a  revolution  be  brought  about  by 
"due  process  of  law,"  the  judiciary  would  have  no  more  i^ht, 
under  any  sound  tnteipretation  of  the  American  constitutional 
system,  to  interpose  with  a  judicial  veto,  than  they  had  to  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  question  of  slavery  by  the  Dred  Scott  dedsion. 
Critician  of  the  courts  for  the  injudicious  application  of  the 
rule  of  reason  dates  from  the  first  time  when  the  courts  af^lied 
the  rule.  In  the  first  important  case,  the  New  York  prohibitory 
Uquor  law  case,  decided  in  1855,  the  majority  of  the  court  said, 
"Liquor  is  not  a  nuisance  per  se,  nor  can  it  be  made  so  by  a 
simple  legislative  declaration."  Since  prohibitory  liquor  laws 
had  been  enacted  and  were  then  in  full  force  in  ten  or  a  dozen 
other  states,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  this  decision. 
The  court  would  doubtless  have  been  correct  in  sayii^  that  Uquor 
had  not  been  considered  a  nuisance  mider  the  common  law,  but 
whether  or  not  liquor  was  considered  a  nuisance  by  the  people 
of  New  York  in  1855  was  certainly  a  question  which  the  people 
could  decide  for  themselves  through  their  regular  representatives 
better  than  the  court  could  decide  it  for  them.  When  the  same 
question  subsequently  arose  in  another  case  and  was  eventually 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that 
court  was  of  the  opinion  that  "the  courts  cannot,  without  usurp- 
ing legislative  functions,  override  the  will  of  the  people  as  thus 
expressed  by  their  chosen  representatives," '  The  New  Yoit 
courts  received  a  similar  rebuff  from  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  oleomargarine  case.  In  1885  the  New  York  court 
of  appeals  declared  unconstitutional  "an  act  to  prevent  decep- 
tion in  sales  of  dairy  products,"  which  prohibited  the  sale  of 

1  Mugler  V.  Eansas,  1 23  U.  S.  6^3  (18S7). 
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oleomargarine.  This  dedsioa  was  made  on  the  groimd  that  the 
anti-oleomargariae  act  was  arbitrary  class  legislation,  tmreason- 
ably  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  oleo  manufacturers  to  the 
interests  of  the  butter  roakera.*  When  a  similar  statute,  enacted 
by  tlie  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  came  shortly  afterwards  be- 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  court  said: 
"It  cannot  adjudge  that  the  defendant's  rights  of  hberty  and 
property,  as  thus  defined,  have  been  infringed  by  the  statute  of 
Pennsylvania,  without  holding  that,  although  it  may  have  been 
enacted  in  good  faith  for  the  objects  expressed  in  the  title, 
namely,  to  protect  the  public  health  and  to  prevent  the  adultera- 
tion of  dairy  products  and  fraud  in  the  sale  thereof,  it  has  in  fact 
no  real  and  substantial  relation  to  those  objects.  The  court  is 
unable  to  afiiim  that  this  le^slation  has  no  real  or  substantial 
relation  to  those  subjects."  *  A  dissenting  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  the  conflict  between  this  decision  and  that  of 
the  New  York  court,  vetoing  the  similar  act  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  but  the  majority  repudiated  that  precedent. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  use  of  the  judicial  veto  by  the  federal 
courts  in  cases  involving  the  rule  of  reason  has  on  the  whole, 
particularly  in  recent  tunes,  been  much  less  than  with  its  use 
by  some  of  the  state  courts.  There  have  been  several  instances 
in  which  similar  legislation  has  been  attacked  in  the  courts  of  a 
number  of  states,  and  has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
some  state  courts  and  constitutional  by  others.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  taken  the  more 
sympathetic  view  of  the  reasonableness  of  these  laws.  For 
example,  to  consider  only  the  field  of  labor  legislation,  laws 
prescribing  the  mode  of  weighing  coal  in  order  to  fijc  the  com- 
pensation of  coal  miners  have  been  held  invalid  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Kansas,  but  not  in  Tennessee,  nor,  on 
appeal  in  the  last  case,  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court.  Laws 
designed  to  prevent  extortion  at  company  stores  by  requiring 
employers  to  pay  wages  in  money  have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  several  states,  and  constitutional  in  several  other  states 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  one  state  the  courts  denied'  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  a  mandatory  workmen's  com- 
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pensaUon  law,  but  similar  laws  liave  been  enacted  in  many  other 
states  and  also  by  Congress  without  incurring  judicial  condemna- 
tion. Probably  nothing  has  injured  the  prestige  of  certain  state 
courts  more  seriously  than  their  refusal  to  enforce  laws,  involving 
an  alleged  unreasonable  exerdse  of  the  police  power,  which  the 
courts  of  other  states  and  of  the  United  States  have  declared 
constitutionally  unobjectionable.  The  result  of  such  decisions 
in  many  states  has  been  to  create  grave  uncertainty  as  to  the 
limits  of  legislative  power  to  deal  with  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tiona  and  to  cause  excessive  delay  in  putting  into  effect  remedial 
legislation  demanded  by  a  strong  and  preponderant  opinion 
among  the  people.  The  modem  development  of  the  rule  of 
reason  has  doubtless  greatly  increased  the  scope  and  importance 
of  the  judicial  veto,  but  its  injudicious  use  has  seriously  impaired 
populajr  confidence  in  the  courts,  particularly  in  certain  states.^ 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW    OF    TEIE    VALIDIXy    OF    LEGISLATIVE 
PROCEDURE 

A  second  source  of  the  recent  growth  in  the  political  power  of 
the  courts,  which  also  has  occasioned  criticism  of  their  use  of 
the  judicial  veto,  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitutional  limitations 
upon  the  forms  of  legislation  and  legislative  procedure.  The 
principal  limitations  upon  the  forms  of  legislation  are  the  pro- 
visions that  the  subject  of  an  act  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title, 
and  that  the  act  shall  not  embrace  more  than  one  subject,  found 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  constitutions,  and  the  provisions  for- 
bidding the  amendment  of  acts  by  mere  reference  to  title,  found  in 
nearly  half  of  the  constitutions.  These  limitations  were  adopted 
to  protect  honest  legislators  against  fraud  and  surprise,  and  to 
stop  the  practice  of  logrolling.'  They  undoubtedly  inculcate  a 
sound  legislative  practice,  and  if  not  construed  too  literally  by 
the  courts,  tend  to  encourage  clearness  as  well  as  honesty  in 
legislation.  Unfortunately  they  have  been  construed  too  liter- 
ally by  the  courts  of  some  states,  giving  rise  to  an  enormous 
amount  of  litigation,  and  leading  to  the  nullification  of  beneficial 
as  well  as  undesirable  statutes.    An  eminent  authority  notes 

'  See  Jane  Adduna,  in  Amtnca»  Journal  of  Soadoty,  xUi,  p.  77a. 
■  See  anU,  ch.  v. 
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that  "while  the  courts  lean  to  a  liberal  construction,  they  have 
in  a  minority  of  cases  been  indefensibly  and  even  preposterously 
technical." '  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  astonishing 
number  of  acts  vetoed  by  the  courts  on  account  of  purely  formal 
defects,  especially  in  certain  states  of  the  SouthandWest.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  Umitations  upon  the  forms  of  legislation 
have  been  of  less  consequence,  as  applied  by  the  courts,  than 
those  upon  legislative  pfoeedm'e. 

The  principal  procedural  requirements  are  these :  that  bills 
shall  be  read  three  separate  times,  or  that  they  shall  be  read  on 
three  separate  days,  or  that  they  shall  be  read  three  times  in 
full ;  that  they  shall  be  referred  to  legislative  committees  and 
duly  reported  by  the  same ;  that  they  shall  not  be  introduced 
after  a  stated  period ;  that  rejected  measures  shall  not  be  rein- 
troduced in  the  same  session ;  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  shall 
not  be  entertained  on  the  same  day ;  that  bills  shall  not  be  so 
amended  as  to  alter  the  subject  thereof ;  that  bills  and  all  amend- 
ments shall  be  printed ;  that  they  shall  be  on  the  desks  of  mem- 
bers in  their  final  form  three  days  before  their  final  passage ;  that 
a  majority  of  all  the  manbers  be  required  for  passing  a  bill; 
that  the  final  vote  be  by  yeas  and  nays  and  be  entered  on  the 
journal ;  and  that  the  signature  of  the  presiding  officer  must  be 
affiled  in  open  session.  Some  of  these  provisions  are  salutary, 
and  their  fulfillment  can  be  readily  verified  by  examining  the 
journals,  such  as  the  requirements  relating  to  the  final  vote  on 
the  passage  of  a  bill.  Others,  however,  are  impracticable,  and 
in  practice  are  regularly  evaded,  such  as  the  requirement  that 
a  bill  be  read  three  times  in  full.  CompUance  with  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  in  such  cases  becomes  perfunctory  or  is 
frankly  ignored.  In  the  latter  case  the  necessary  fraud  may  be 
covered  up  by  a  false  entry  on  the  journal.  The  requirement 
that  no  amendment  be  entertained  which  alters  the  subject  of  a 
bill  gives  rise  to  exceedingly  difficult  questions  of  construction, 
which  are  highly  unsuitable  for  judicial  review.  In  many  states 
the  judicial  veto  is  freely  employed  to  condemn  measures  for 
procediiral  defects,  often  without  much  or  any  regard  for  their 

'See  E.  Fieund,  "The  Problem  of  Adequate  Legislative  Powets  under  State 
Constitutions,"  in  PubUcaSions  oftkt  Neai  York  State  ConsttMional  ComenHoit  Cani- 
msnon,  Papers  on  Special  Topics,  pt.  i,  p.  107. 
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real  merits.*  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  for  example,  during 
five  recent  years  nearly  two  score  of  legislative  acts  were  declared 
tmconstitutional  by  the  state  courts,  mostly  on  account  of  f  onnal 
or  procediuul  defects. 

A  recent  and  judicious -critic  of  the  work  of  the  courts  suggests 
that  the  trouble  lies  in  the  constitutions  themselves  as  well  as 
in  the  courts.*  "The  sound  policy  of  constitution-making  is  to 
impose  procedural  requirements  only  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: (i)  that  they  serve  an  object  of  vital  importance;  (2) 
that  they  can  be  complied  with  without  unduly  impeding  busi- 
ness ;  (3)  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  evasion  by  purely  formal 
compliance  or  by  false  journal  entries ;  (4)  that  they  do  not  raise 
difficult  questions  of  construction;  and  (5)  that  the  fact  of 
compliance  or  non-compliance  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  an 
inspection  of  the  journal.  The  application  of  these  tests  would 
lead  to  the  discarding  of  most  of  the  existiag  provisions.  .  .  . 
As  to  those  retained,  the  judicial  power  to  enforce  compliance 
should  be  limited."  Professor  Freund's  suggestions  for  the 
limitation  of  the  power  of  judicial  review  are,  that  the  validity 
of  a  statute  ^ould  not  be  questioned  on  account  of  procedural 
defects  after  the  expiry  of  a  short  period  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment,  or  that  no  statute  should  be  questioned  at  all  for 
procedural  or  formal  d^ects,  if  the  attorney-general,  prior  to 
approval  by  the  governor,  has  certified  that  the  torm  and  pro- 
cedure are  constitutionally  correct.  In  short,  relief  from  the 
evils  of  the  injudicious  use  of  the  judicial  veto  on  account  of 
technicalities  shoidd  be  sought  by  increasing  executive  reqxmsi- 
bility  for  the  technical  perfection  of  l^islation. 

REFORM  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  VETO 
Many  of  the  recent  critics  of  the  state  judiciaries  have  de- 
manded more  drastic  remedies  for  the  abuse  of  the  judicial  veto. 
The  belief  that  technical  justice  too  frequentiy  was' substituted 
for  substantial  justice,  and  especially  the  belief  that  the  rule  of 
reason,  as  applied  by  the  courts,  too  frequentiy  was  unreasonable, 

'  For  a  porticulaily  flagrant  case  of  the  judicial  veto  on  technical  grounds,  con- 
trary to  the  merits,  see  EoehleT  and  Luige  t.  HiU,  60  Iowa,  543  (1B83),  dted  in 
Thayer's  Cases  on  ComUliHwnai  Lam,  i,  p.  153. 

'  See  E.  Freund,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 
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culminated  in  a  demand  for  more  direct  popular  control  of  the 
judiciary.  The  first  method  of  direct  popular  control  advocated 
by  the  critics  of  the  judiciary  was  the  recall  of  judges.  Aa  has 
already  been  stated,  six  of  the  ten  states  which  have  adopted  the 
p<^ular  recall  of  state  officials  included  judges  among  the  officials 
subject  to  recall.  Hitherto,  however,  the  recall  has  been  utilized 
to  remove  judges  from  office  even  less  than  in  the  case  of  other 
state  c^cials.  No  judge  has  yet  been  recalled  because  of 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  a  decision  involving  any  question 
of  constitutiona]  interpretation.  The  first  instance  of  the 
popular  recall  of  a  judge  occurred  in  California.  The  judge  of  a 
lower  court  reduced  to  a  nominal  sum  the  bail  originally  required 
of  a  prisoner  awaiting  trial  for  a  serious  offense.  Thereupon  the 
prisoner  fled.  The  judge  was  charged  with  collusion  in  the 
prisoner's  escape,  and  was  recalled  by  the  indignant  people  of 
his  district.  Tie  recall  has  not  yet  even  been  invoked  against  a 
monber  of  any  superior  or  supreme  court.  In  short,  the  recaU 
of  judges,  like  the  recall  of  state  cfficials  generally,  seems  likely 
to  be  little  used. 

Another  method  of  direct  popular  control  is  the  recall  of  judicial 
decisions.  The  recall  of  judicial  decisions  was  first  suggested  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  an  address  before  the  Ohio  constitutional 
convention  of  1912.  The  plan,  as  finally  explained  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Progressive  National  Convention  the  same  year, 
was  as  follows :  —  "The  people  themselves  must  be  the  ultimate 
makers  of  their  own  constitution,  and  where  their  agents  differ 
in  their  interpretations  of  the  constitution  the  people  themselves 
should  be  given  the  chance,  after  full  and  deliberate  judgment, 
authoritatively  to  settle  what  interpretation  it  is  that  their  rep- 
resentatives diall  thereafter  adopt  as  binding.  Whenever'  in 
our  constitutional  system  of  government  there  exist  general 
prohibitions  that,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  nullify,  or  may 
be  used  to  nullify,  specific  laws  passed,  and  admittedly  passed, 
in  the  interest  of  social  justice,  we  are  for  such  immediate  law  or 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  if  that  be  necessary,  as  will 
thereafter  permit  a  reference  to  the  people  of  the  public  effect 
of  such  decision  under  forms  securing  full  deliberation,  to  the 
end  that  the  specific  act  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, thus  judicially  nullified,  and  such  amendments  thereof  as 
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may  come  within  its  scope  and  purpose,  may  ccmstitutionally  be 
excepted  by  vote  of  the  people  from  the  general  prohibitions, 
the  same  as  if  that  particular  act  bad  been  expre^y  excepted 
when  the  prohibition  was  adc^ted.  This  will  necessitate  the 
establishment  of  machinery  for  making  much  easier  of  amend- 
ment both  the  national  and  the  several  state  constitutions, 
especially  with  the  view  of  pnnnpt  action  on  certain  judicial 
decisions  —  action  as  specific  and  limited  as  that  taken  by  the 
passage  of  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution. " 
It  is  evident  that  the  term,  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  is  a 
misnomer.  The  proposal  was  not  to  reverse  the  action  of  the 
judiciary  in  a  case  once  decided  by  them,  but  to  prevent  such 
action  from  becoming  a  precedent  for  the  decision  of  future  cases 
arising  under  the  same  law,  if  the  people  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  rule  of  reason  had  been  unreasonably  appUed  in  that 
case  to  that  particular  law.  In  Colorado  tiiis  proposal  was 
adopted  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  authorizing 
the  people,  by  the  same  procedure  as  that  provided  for  the 
direct  popular  initiative,  to  order  the  enforcement  of  a  statute 
which  had  been  duly  enacted  by  the  legislature  and  approved  by 
the  governor,  but  vetoed  by  the  supreme  court,  if  the  majority 
so  desired.  No  decision,  however,  has  yet  been  "recalled"  in 
Colorado  by  this  procedure.  In  New  York  the  decision  of  the 
state  supreme  court,  adverse  to  the  constituUonaUty  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  was  subsequently  recalled  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  constitutional  amendment.  In  this  instance  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  people  specifically  provided  that  the 
"due  process  of  law"  clause  should  not  thereafter  be  construed 
to  forbid  the  enactment  by  the  l^islature  of  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation act.  In  general,  those  states  which  possess  the  direct 
popular  initiative,  applying  to  constitutional  amendments  as 
well  as  to  ordinary  statutes,  already  possess  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  precisely  that  "recall  of  judicial  deddons"  which 
Koosevelt  advocated,  and  in  any  state  where  the  process  of 
constitutional  amendment  is  reasonably  easy  there  is  little 
time  to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  special  procedure  for  the 
recall  of  decisions.  In  states  where  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment  is  slow  and  inconvenient  the  general  reform  of  that 
process  is  what  is  most  immediately  important    It  is  not  sur- 
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prismg,  therefore,  that  the  "recall  of  decisions"  has  made  little 
progress  under  that  name. 

The  agitation  over  the  judicial  veto,  however,  was  not  with- 
out effect  The  Ohio  constitutional  convention,  where  the  plan 
for  the  "recall  of  decisions"  was  first  broached,  recognized  the 
evil  which  Roosevelt  sought  to  relieve,  and  provided  a  remedy 
of  its  own.  The  Ohio  plan,  adopted  by  the  people  in  the  same 
year,  provided  amply  that  statutes  should  not  be  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  lower  courts,  nor  by  the  supreme  court 
unless  at  least  six  of  the  seven  judges  concurred  in  the  decision.' 
This  plan  should  effectually  prevent  the  nullification  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  state  courts  unless  its  rq>ugnance  to  the  constitution 
is  actually  clear  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Another  good  re- 
sult of  the  agitation  over  the  judicial  veto  was  the  adoption  by 
Congress  in  1915  of  an  amendment  to  the  federal  judiciary  act, 
providing  that  appeals  might  be  taken  from  the  state  courts  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases  involving  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  even  when 
the  rights  claimed  under  the  Federal  Constitution  were  pro- 
tected by  the  state  courts.  Thus  it  should  be  possible  bere^ter 
for  the  federal  courts  to  establish  a  uniform  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  throughout  the  country  in  all  cases  in- 
volving the  exercise  of  the  rule  of  reason  under  the  "due  process 
of  law"  clause.  The  most  important  result  of  the  agitation  over 
the  judicial  veto  was  the  change  it  produced  in  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  towards  legislation  enacted  imder  the  poUce  power 
for  the  protection  of  industrial  wage  earners  against  the  hazards 
of  their  employments.  The  Illinois  supreme  court,  for  example, 
which  in  1895  denied  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women  employed  in  industry,  reversed  that 
decision  in  1910.'  The  New  York  court  of  appeals,  which  in  1907 
denied  the  power  of  the  legislattire  to  prohibit  the  employment, 
of  women  in  industry  at  night,  reversed  that  decision  iu  1915.* 

*  A  suQilar  plan  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  Minnesota  in  1914  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon,  but  failed  of  adoption  because  of  the  fulure 
of  a  majority  of  all  those  attending  the  polls  to  vote  for  it,  as  required  by  the  coo- 
stitution  of  that  state.    See  American  Year  Book  for  igi4,  p.  61. 

*  Ritchie  v.  PeqJe,  155  III.  gS  (1895) ;  Ritchie  ».  Wayman,  J44  HI-  S«9  (i9w)- 
■  People  V.  Williams,  189  N.  Y.  131  (1907) ;  People  v.  Schwdnlei  I^ess,  314 

N.Y.39s(i9is). 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  UBERTY 

The  truth  is  that  a  profound  change  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  dominant  conceptions  of  liberty  and  justice.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteoith  century  the  courts  came  much  more  ccon- 
pletely  than  at  any  previous  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
individualistic  sodal  piiilosophy  of  the  English  utilitarians. 
They  seem  to  have  been  especially  impressed  with  the  later  form 
of  that  philosophy,  formulated  by  Herbert  Spencer.  This  influ- 
ence is  clearly  revealed  in  numerous  judicial  opinions  and  legal 
writings,  and  was  well  expressed  by  the  then  leader  of  the  An^p- 
can  bar,  James  C.  Carter.'  "There  is  a  guide,"  he  wrote, "  wh^i, 
when  kept  dearly  and  constantly  in  view,  sufficiently  informs  us 
what  we  should  aim  to  do  by  legislation  and  what  should  be 
left  to  other  agencies.  This  is  what  I  have  so  often  insisted  upon 
as  the  sole  function  both  of  law  and  legislation,  namely,  to 
secure  to  each  individual  the  utmost  liberty  which  he  can  enjoy 
conastently  with  the  like  liberty  to  all  others.  ...  To  leave 
each  man  to  work  out  in  freedom  his  own  happiness  or  misery, 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct,  is  the 
true  method  of  human  discipline."  This  is  a  n^ative  conc^tion 
of  liberty  and  justice,  whidi  was  probably  never  consciously  ac- 
c^ted  by  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  certainly  not  without 
important  qualifications.  If  held  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  it 
would  have  left  the  f reedmen,  for  example,  to  relapse  into  peonage 
under  the  guise  of  liberty  of  contract.  Such  a  conception  made 
it  possible  for  intelligent  men  sincerely  to  denounce  plans  "to 
equalize  the  inequalities  which  the  rights  of  free  contract  and 
private  property  have  brought  about,"  that  is,  for  example, 
laws  levying  a  progressive  income  tax  or  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor,  as  involving  "confiscation  or  the  destruction  of  the 
principle  of  private  property."  *  It  is  this  negative  concq>tion 
of  liberty  ami  justice  that  was  repudiated  by  Justice  Holmes  in 
the  dissenting  opinion,  already  quoted,  in  the  New  York  bakers' 
case. 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  a  more  positive  cODcq>tion 

1  Carter,  Law,  Ut  Origin,  GrototA,  and  FuncHon,  p.  337. 

■  See  W.  H.  Taft,  "Recent  Critidsnu  of  the  Fedenl  jncUdair,"  ia  Report  tif  At 
AnnHtwi  Bar  Aiieei^lioH,  1895,  p.  346. 
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of  liberty.  It  is  coming  to  mean  more  than  the  mere  absoice  of 
physical  restraints  upon  the  physical  person,  or  of  statutory  re- 
straints upon  the  l^al  person.  Real  liberty  is  not  the  antithesis 
of  social  control.  Rather,  ri^tly  directed  and  effective  sodal 
control  is  the  condition  of  such  liberty.  Thus  the  modem  con- 
ception of  liberty  is  bound  up  with  the  modem  conception  of 
social  justice,  and  social  justice  is  understood  to  be  an  end  in 
itself,  not  merely  another  name  for  justice  to  individuals.  It 
involves  the  idea  of  the  state  itself  as  a  person,  as  a  subject  of 
lights,  the  only  idea  of  the  state  consistoit  with  the  origin  of 
the  American  states  and  the  nature  of  their  political  institutions. 
Thus  it  becomes  possible  for  intelligent  men  sincerely  to  advocate 
plans  to  equalize  at  least  some  of  the  inequalities  which  the  ri^ts 
of  free  contract  and  private  pr<^)erty  have  brought  about,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  their  faith  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  American  government.  Liberty  of  contract,  in  particular, 
that  late  niiLeteenth  century  product  of  juristic  reasoning,  now 
tends  to  be  conceived,  not  as  an  inalienable  part  of  the  citizen's 
constitutional  liberty,  but  as  a  means  to  such  liberty,  to  be  pro- 
tected only  in  so  far  as  it  effectually  serves  that  end.  State 
legislatures  are  now  enacting  more  freely  than  ever  before  meas- 
ures restricting  in  various  wa3'3  the  liberty  of  contract,  and  these 
measures  in  increasing  numbers  are  successfully  withstanding 
the  process  of  judicial  review.  TTie  siqjreme  court  of  Oregon,  to 
mention  only  one  of  the  states,  has  recently  sustained  statutes 
providing  for  the  fixing  of  TninimiiTn  wages  for  women  employed 
in  industry  and  prescribing  a  maximum  limit  upon  the  hours  of 
labor  of  wage-earning  men.'  A  few  years  ago  such  statutes 
would  doubtless  have  been  summarily  vetoed  by  the  courts  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  Though  there  is  still  much  uncertainty 
in  the  attitude  of  the  courts  towards  statutes  involving  limitations 
upon  liberty  of  contract,  on  the  whole  the  twentieth  century  con- 
cation  of  liberty  clearly  tends  to  prevail  in  the  halls  of  justice 
as  well  as  in  those  of  legblation.* 

>  See  Stettler  t.  O'Han,  69  Ore.  519  (1914),  uid  State  *.  Bunting,  71  Ore.  359 
(1914)- 

■  See  F.  Frankfurter,  "Houis  of  Labor  and  RcaliBm  b  Conititutioiial  Law," 
ag  Harvard  Lav  Renew,  p.  353. 
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CONCLUSION 

Hie  American  doctrine  of  judicial  review  is  fundamentally 
sound.  In  times  like  the  present,  however,  when  public  opinion 
on  matters  of  vital  interest  is  undergoing  a  radical  change,  the 
judiciary  are  put  to  a  severe  test.  They  are  not  expected  to  be 
the  first  by  whom  new  ideas  are  introduced.  It  is  their  function 
to  omipel  due  deliberation  on  the  part  of  legi^tOTs  and  of  the 
people  when  new  social  and  economic  conditions  seem  to  demand 
new  principles  of  legislation.  But  neither  should  the  courts  be 
the  last  to  lay  the  old  ideas  aside.  The  judicial  veto  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  political  powers  and  should  be  exercised  with  corre* 
qwnding  caution.  It  is  easy  for  learned  judges  to  believe  that 
they  have  a  mission  to  save  the  people  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  supposed  folly,  but  they  should  not  forget  that  both 
the  state  and  federal  courts  have  not  geno^y  been  happy  m 
their  boldest  political  decisions.  In  general,  the  people  [»x^t 
most  from  their  own  experience  with  unwise  legislation,  and  wiU 
find  an  effective  remedy  at  the  polls.  The  courts  may  properly 
defer  the  enforcement  of  legislation  that  seems  to  them  clearly 
unreasonable,  when  passed  in  response  to  a  quickly  formed  and 
untested  public  opinion,  until  that  opinion  has  been  seasoned  by 
further  reflection,  but  the  strong  and  preponderant  (pinion  of 
the  people  must,  without  too  much  delay,  be  able  to  prevaiL 
Since  the  time  of  Lincoln  it  has  been  settied  that  the  peojde 
themselves  must  be  the  final  arbiters  of  their  own  constitutions. 
In  recent  years  the  courts  have  been  freely  criticized  for  their 
slowness  to  discard  the  late  nineteenth  century  conception  erf 
Hberty  and  justice.  It  was  right,  however,  that  they  should 
be  somewhat  slower  than  the  legislatures  in  adt^ting  the  new 
principles  of  legislation.  It  was  also  ri^t  that  tiiey  should  be 
criticized  for  their  slowness,  for  in  the  exercise  of  their  political 
powers  they  are  amenable,  like  the  other  organs  of  government, 
to  public  opinion,  and  ultimately  must  be  guided  by  it. 

Hie  system  ol  judicial  organization  under  which  the  judges 
exerdse  their  political  powers  most  effectively  and  with  least 
friction  is  that  originally  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  Appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  and  tenure  during  good  behavior  have 
proved  well  suited  for  the  maintenance  of  an  able  and  inqtartial 
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judidary.  The  system  of  removal  by  the  governor  upon  ad- 
dress by  a  majority  of  the  legislature  has  worked  better  than  the 
usual  process  of  impeachment.  It  has  facilitated  the  retire- 
ment of  a  few  undesirable  judges  without  undermining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary.'  The  system  of  advisory  opinions  has 
also  worked  well.  The  Massachusetts  supreme  court  vetoes 
fewer  legislative  enactments  than  the  supreme  coiurt  of  any 
other  of  the  larger  states.  This  relatively  infrequent  use  of 
the  judicial  veto  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  absence  of 
most  of  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  legislative  powers 
and  procedure  which  abound  in  the  constitutions  of  many 
states. .  But  it  is  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  result  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  practice  of  calling  upon  the  supreme 
court  for  their  opinion  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
posed measures,  when  their  constitutionality  is  questionable,  in 
advance  of  their  enactment  into  law.  Often  there  are  several 
such  requests  for  advisory  opinions  in  the  coiuse  of  a  sin^e 
legislative  session.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  invariably  ac- 
cepted. When  the  opinion  is  adverse  to  the  constitutionality 
of  a  proposed  measure,  the  legislature  may,  if  it  chooses,  proceed 
thereafter  by  meajis  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  This  has 
been  done  in  several  cases.  More  frequently  the  measure  is 
dropped.  Doubtless,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  require  the 
courts  in  most  states  to  pass  upon  all  the  constitutional  questions 
that  might  arise  prior  to  £nal  action  in  the  legislature  or  by  the 
executive.  Questions  concerning  the  form  of  legislation  or 
legislative  procedure  might  better  be  disposed  of  in  some  more 
summary  way,  for  example,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general,  as  already  suggested.  But  prior  to  final  legislative 
action  in  any  state  upon  those  measures  which  on  other  grounds 
may  incur  a  judicial  veto,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  would  often 
be  timely  and  helpful. 


JUDICIAL  CONTROL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  power  of  the  judiciary  to  review  the  acts  of  administrative 
officers  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  to  review  acts  of  legis- 

'  See  L.  A.  Frothingluuii,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Constitution  and  Gotentmeni  of 
ilassackusetts,  pp.  31-38. 
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lation.  But  there  are  certain  importact  differences  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  power  of  judicial  review  is  exercised  in  the  two 
classes  of  cases. 

First,  the  legislatures  derive  all  their  powers  directly  from  the 
state  and  federal  constitutions,  but  administrative  ofBceis  derive 
their  powers  in  part  directly  from  the  constitutions  and  in  part 
through  legislative  enactments.  '  Consequently  the  courts,  when 
they  review  the  validity  of  an  administrative  act,  have  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  constitutional  but,  in  most  cases,  also  the 
statutory  powers  of  the  officer  responsible  for  the  act.  Besides 
the  specific  constitutional  limitations  upon  legislative  power 
and  procedure  which  must  be  conadercd  by  the  courts  when  they 
review  the  validity  of  the  acts  committed  by  administrative 
officers  under  authority  of  legislative  enactments,  there  are  also 
two  general  limitations  of  very  great  importance.  The  &st 
is  the  prohibition  against  the  delegation  of  legislative  powers 
to  non-legislative  bodies.  The  Federal  Constitution  expressly 
declares  that  "all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  congress  of  the  United  States."  Likewise  in  the 
states  all  legislative  powers,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  con- 
stitution, must  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the  state  legislatures. 
The  second  general  limitation  is  the  prohibition  against  the 
vesting  of  judicial  powers  in  administrative  officers  or  of  admin- 
istrative powers  in  the  judiciary.  The  judiciary,  therefore,  in 
inquiring  into  the  validity  of  any  administrative  act  which  has 
become  the  subject  of  litigation,  must  first  of  all  determine 
whether  it  is  in  fact  an  act  of  administration. 

Though  a  legislature  may  not  delegate  its  purely  legislative 
powers  to  administrative  officers,  it  may  lay  down  general  rules 
of  action  under  which  administrative  officers  may  proceed,  and 
it  may  require,  such  officers  to  apply  those  rules  to  particular 
cases.  Thus,  a  legislature  may  not  authorize  a  public  service 
commission  to  regulate  the  rates  of  a  public  service  corporation 
upon  any  principles  and  in  any  manner  the  commission  pleases, 
but  it  may  declare  that  rates  in  general  shall  be  just  and  reason- 
able and  that  a  commission  shall  determine  what  rates  in  particu- 
lar cases  are  just  and  reasonable.  But  the  action  of  that  com- 
mission is  subject  to  the  rule  of  reason,  just  as  would  be  the  action 
of  the  legislature  itself,  if  the  legislature  sought  to  exerdse  directly 
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the  powet  to  prescribe  specific  rates.  The  courts  may  set  aside 
the  findings  of  such  a  commission,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  courts 
the  findings  are  excessively  unreasonable  and  arbitrary,  just  as 
they  might  set  aside  legislative  enactments  imder  similar  drcimi- 
stances.  The  tests  of  reasonableness  in  the  regulation  of  rates 
may  be  defined  in  detail  in  legislative  enactments.  In  practice 
they  are  generally  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  commissions, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  courts.  As  yet  neither  the  courts 
DOr  the  commissions  have  reached  any  final  conclu^ons  concern- 
ing the  tests  that  should  be  applied.  Doubtless  partly  for  that 
reason,  the  courts  have  disapproved  many  of  the  findings  of  the 
commissions  and  have  refused  to  enforce  the  orders  based  there- 
on. But  in  the  review  of  the  findings  of  administrative  bodies  of 
longer  standing  and  more  settled  practice  than  the  public  service 
commissions,  the  courts  ezerdse  their  veto  less  freely.  They  are 
less  likely,  for  example,  to  set  aside  a  valuation  fixed  by  a  state 
board  of  assessors  than  one  fixed  by  a  public  service  conmiission, 
although  the  findings  of  the  former  may  be  no  more  conclusive 
in  law  than  those  of  the  latter.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  indicating  how  far  the  courts  will  go  in  reviewing  the 
reasonableness  of  the  determinations  of  administrative  officers.' 
But,  though  the  courts  have  not  often  refused  to  review  decisions 
rendered  in  the  first  instance  by  executive  officers,  they  rarely 
consent  to  exercise  jurisdiction  when  their  decisions  are  review- 
able by  administrative  officials. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  in  the  modem  theory  of  the  judicial 
review  of  administrative  determinations  by  administrative  bodies, 
such  as  railroad  and  public  service  commissions.  The  funda- 
mental principles  are  the  same  as  those  underlying  the  review  by 
the  courts  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  any  administrative  officer. 
The  action  of  the  pohceman  who  is  charged  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  who 
uses  force  against  disturbers  thereof,  is  just  as  much  subject  to 

'  The  federal  courts,  for  example,  have  said  they  will  not  revieir  at  all  the  ded- 
sions  of  immigratian  officers  with  respect  to  the  citizenship  of  persons  applying  foi 
admission  to  the  United  States  (U.  S.  v.  Ju  Toy,  ig8  U.  S.  253),  but  they  will  take 
extraordinary  pains  in  reviewing  the  dedsions  of  patent  officers  with  respect  to  the 
patentability  of  inventions  (U.  S.  r.  Butterworth,  ii3  U.  S.  50;  U.  S.  u.  Duell,  173 
U.  S.  576}.  See  T.  R.  Powell,  "  Conclusiveness  of  Administrative  Determinations 
in  the  Fednal  Goveroment,"  in  Am.  P<A.  Set.  Rev.,  i,  do.  3  (August,  1907). 
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review  by  the  courts  as  that  of  the  public  service  commission 
which  orders  a  reduction  of  rates.  Tlie  public  service  commis- 
sion, like  the  policeman,  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  public, 
because  it  relieves  the  ordiiLary  citizen  of  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  duties  which  he  is  not  specially  qualified  to  per- 
form, and  because  it  can  devote  its  undivided  attention  to 
problems  to  which  he  can  devote  at  best  only  an  intermittent 
attention.  If  there  were  no  public  service  commissions,  a  citizen 
might  order  a  public  service  corporation  possessing  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  his  locality  to  reduce  excessively  high  rates  to  a 
reasonable  level,  just  as  a  citizen,  if  there  were  no  policeman  at 
hand,  might  order  a  trespasser  off  his  premises.  In  either  case, 
if  a  dispute  arose,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  appeal 
to  the  courts  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  either  party.  A 
trustworthy  public  service  commission,  however,  like  a  police- 
man, is  more  serviceable  in  such  cases  than  the  courts,  for  its 
authority  can  be  more  easily  and  more  speedily  invoked,  its 
operations  are  subject  to  fewer  procedural  restraints,  and  its 
decisions  are  or  ordinarily  ought  to  be  equally  acceptable  to  both 
parties.  The  comer  loafer  has  as  much  right  to  appeal  from  an 
order  of  a  traffic  policeman  to  move  on  as  the  public  service 
oirporation  from  that  of  a  commission  to  reduce  its  rates.  If  he 
exercises  his  right  less  frequently,  the  reason  is  either  that  the 
decisions  of  the  policeman  are  more  trustworthy  than  those  of 
the  public  service  commission,  or  that  the  authority  of  such  com- 
missions is  comparatively  new  and  business  men  are  not  yet 
accustomed  to  it,  or  that  the  public  service  corporations  expect 
to  gain  more  by  delay  than  they  can  lose  by  litigation. 

WORKING  OF  JtJDICIAL  CONTROL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

There  are  important  differences  in  effect,  if  not  in  law,  be- 
tween the  decisions  of  policemen  and  public  service  commissions. 
The  decision  of  a  policeman,  deaUng  with  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  must  be  made  and  enforced  immediately.  Hiat  of  the 
public  service  commission,  dealing  with  an  application  for  a  re- 
duction or  increase  of  transportation  rates,  may  be  delayed  until 
all  pertinent  facts  have  been  examined  with  care.  The  policeman 
must  rely  solely  on  his  own  knowledge  and  judgment.    The  com- 
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missioa  can  obtain  assistance  from  trained  accountants  and  en- 
gineers and  experts  of  all  kinds.  The  dedsitm  of  the  policeman 
is  infonual  and  applies  only  to  the  particular  case,  lliat  of  the 
commission  becomes  a  matter  of  record  and  may  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  future  cases  of  similar  character,  llius  the  com- 
mission tends  to  become  a  rule-making  body,  ^ose  orders 
operate  like  the  ordinances  of  a  municipal  corporation.  In- 
deed, many  executive  officers  and  boards,  created  in  recent  years, 
have  been  e^qiressly  authorized  to  issue  special  regulations  or 
ordinances  with  the  force  of  law.  Thus,  for  example,  health  and 
labor  laws,  providing  that  living  and  working  conditions  shall 
be  reasonably  safe  and  wholesome,  may  be  put  into  practical 
effect  through  sanitary  or  industrial  codes  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  authority  of  state  boards  of  health,  or  public  health 
councils,  or  industrial  welfare  commissions,  or  other  similar 
administrative  bodies.  Hiere  is  no  more  significant  feature 
in  the  recent  history  of  public  administration  in  the  states  than 
the  rapid  development  of  such  rule-making  administrative  bodies, 
either  composed  of  experts  in  the  branches  of  administration  con- 
fided to  their  care  or  able  to  command  the  services  of  e^^ierts. 
Had  the  original  state  executive  councils  generally  survived, 
they  might  have  developed  into  rule-making  bodies  of  this  type. 
Actually,  however,  the  need  for  machinery  for  the  elaboration  of 
general  rules  of  law  into  special  rules  of  administrative  action 
has  been  met  by  the  creation  of  a  series  of  special  administrative 
boards. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  judicial  review  of  the  ad- 
ministrative decisions  of  public  service  commissions  and  those  of 
policemen  is  not  in  the  theory  but  in  the  practice.  Appeal  from 
the  decision  of  a  policeman,  when  taken  at  all,  is  taken  after  the 
decision  has  been  executed,  and  the  material  facts  in  the  case 
are  reexamined  and  finally  determined  by  a  jury.  Appeal  from 
the  decision  of  a  public  utiUties  commission  is  usually  taken  be- 
fore the  decision  is  executed,  and  the  material  facts  in  the  case 
are  determined  by  the  judges.  The  former  class  of  cases  consist 
of  common  law  actions  of  tort  or  arise  under  the  criminal  law. 
The  latter  consist  of  applications  for  extraordinary  equitable 
remedies,  chiefly  by  means  of  writs  of  mandamus  or  injunction. 
In  general  the  practice  is  more  important  than  the  theory.    The 
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motorist,  who  violates  a  speed  r^ulation  issued  by  a  highway 
commission,  is  siwimarily  prosecuted  under  the  criminal  law, 
but  a  bill-poster,  who  erects  an  advertising  sign  in  such  a  nianDer 
as  to  violate  an  anti-billboard  regulation  issued  by  a  park  com- 
mission, is  more  likely,  if  the  sign  be  one  of  value,  to  apply  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  agents  of  the  conunission  from  inter- 
fering therewith  imtil  the  highest  courts  have  pronounced  judg- 
ment upon  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sign  be  a  mere 
handbill  of  little  value,  apparently  it  may  be  summarily  destroyed 
by  agents  of  the  commission  without  any  judicial  process  what- 
soever.' 

In  cases  where  the  reasonableness  of  an  administrative  dedsioD 
is  finally  determined  by  a  jury,  the  exercise  of  judicial  control 
over  administration  becomes  a  mere  incident  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  justice.  But  in  cases  where  the  reasonableness 
of  an  administrative  decision  is  finally  determined  by  the  judges 
themselves,  the  exercise  of  judicial  control  over  administration 
may,  and  in  many  modem  cases  does,  involve  the  judges  in 
exceedingly  complicated  and  technical  investigations.  In 
general,  however,  judges  who  find  themselves  compelled  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts,  in  the  light  of  which  the  reasonableness  of 
an  order  is  to  be  determined,  are  too  busy  to  make  the  necessary 
investigations.  Thus,  the  review  of  the  order  of  a  railroad 
commission  that  a  certain  rate,  declared  to  be  unreasonable,  be 
reduced  or  of  a  health  or  dairy  commission  that  the  use  of  a 
certain  food  or  drug,  declared  to  be  impure,  be  discontioued 
throws  a  burden  upon  the  courts  which  they  cannot  hear.  The 
facts  are  highly  tedmical,  their  own  training  has  been  along  other 
lines,  and  they  cannot  come  to  a  proper  decision  without  assist- 
ance. Either  they  must  rely  on  the  reports  of  special  referees 
or  masters,  appointed  by  themselves  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
to  recommend  findings  for  their  approval,  or  they  must  rely  on 
the  judgment  of  the  regular  administrative  officers.  In  some 
classes  of  cases,  where  till  recently  judges  have  been  compara- 
tively quick  to  question  the  reasonableness  of  administrative  de- 
terminations, notably  in  cases  involving  the  orders  of  public 
service  commissions,  the  courts  now  seem  more  disposed  to  rely 

'  Lawton  v.  Steele,  iig  N.  Y.  316.  a.  F.  J.  Goodnow,  Prituiplei  of  Ike  Adim»- 
istrative  Lajp  of  Ike  Umted  Stalet,  pp.  356-366. 
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upon  the  findings  of  the  regular  administiative  officers.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  tendency  in  all  cases  where  the 
administrative  officials  are'  appointed  on  the  ground  of  fitness 
and  protected  E^ainst  undue  political  influence. 

The  question  of  the  finality  of  administrative  determinations 
of  fact  became  most  acute  in  connection  with  the  regulation  of 
railway  rates  by  state  commissions.  After  a  struggle,  the  right 
of  the  courts  to  exercise  the  power  of  review  was  universally 
conceded.  In  some  states,  however,  it  is  wisely  confined  to  the 
highest  court  in  the  state.  Thus  much  time  and  expense  is  saved 
by  the  elimination  of  trials  in  the  lower  courts,  from  which  in 
important  cases  appeals  are  almost  certain  to  be  taken  to  the 
court  of  last  resort.  In  some  states  the  decisions  of  state  com- 
missions may  be  reviewed  only  by  writs  of  error  or  certiorari  or 
by  direct  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  commission.  Thus  the 
final  decision  may  be  reached  promptly  without  awaiting  the 
issue  of  litigation  over  attempts  to  enforce  the  administrative 
order  by  the  r^ular  judicial  process.  Many  states  limit  the 
period  after  the  issuance  of  an  order  during  which  judicial  review 
thereof  may  be  sought.  Many  hasten  the  final  determination  of 
such  appeals  by  granting  them  preference  over  other  classes  of 
cases.  Most  of  the  states  declare  the  findings  of  the  commissions 
to  be  prima  facie  reasonable,  so  that  the  burden  of  proving  thdr 
xmreasonableness  lies  upon  the  party  which  refuses  to  accept 
them.  Some  provide  that  no  evidence  may  be  presented  to  the 
courts  which  has  not  been  first  presented  to  the  commission, 
and  that  cases  in  which  new  evidence  is  introduced  in  court  shall 
be  remanded  to  the  commission  for  disposition  in  accordance 
with  the  new  evidence.  In  a  few  states,  corporations  which 
refuse  to  accept  an  order  of  a  commission  are  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  each  day  that  they  fail  to  follow  the  same,  provided  that 
the  order  is  ultimately  sustained  by  the  courts,  or  are  re<iuired 
to  file  a  bond  sufficient  to  repay  the  difference  between  the  old 
rate  and  the  new  to  all  shippers  or  passei^ers  who  pay  an  ex- 
cessive rate  after  a  commission  has  ordered  a  reduction.  But 
in  many  states  an  appeal  to  the  courts  operates  to  stay  the  order 
of  the  commission.'  In  general,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to 
discourage  the  courts  from  exercising  too  aggressively  the  power 

'SttiiaiveilFagtiaoDiSiaU  Regulation  0/ Railroads  in  the  Soulk,  pp.  iia-317. 
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of  reviewing  on  the  ground  of  unreasonableness  the  validity  of 
administrative  findings  and  orders. 

Besides  the  substantive  limitations  upon  the  power  of  ad- 
ministrative officers  and  bodies  to  issue  ordinances  and  perform 
special  administrative  acts,  there  are  also  certain  procedural 
limitations  which  may  not  be  disr^arded  without  impairing 
the  validity  of  such  action.  Public  service  commissions,  for 
example,  are  bound  to  grant  a  hearing  to  all  parties  to  be  directly 
afiected  by  a  proposed  order.  This  hearing  must  be  adequate 
and  fair.  The  findings  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  evidence. 
The  order  must  be  supported  by  the  facts  as  found.'  Parties 
must  have  proper  notice  of  proceedings  which  may  directly  affect 
them,  must  be  apprised  of  the  evidence  submitted  or  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  case,  and  must  be  granted  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  to  inspect  documents,  and  to  offer  evidence 
in  fiu^er  explanation  or  rebuttal.*  The  procedural  limitations 
upon  administrative  officers  and  bodies  vary  widely  in  different 
cases.  In  many  cases  they  are  prescribed  by  statute.  In 
others  they  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  officers,  subject  to 
judicial  review  and  the  nuUification  of  arbitrary  and  unlawful 
acts.  Perhaps  in  no  case  are  the  limitations  more  rigorous  than 
in  that  of  public  service  commissions.  Certainly  in  no  case  are 
they  so  rigorous  as  in  that  of  a  strictly  judicial  tribunal.  Ad- 
ministrative action  is  designed  to  be  more  summary  and  more 
flexible  than  that  of  the  courts.  But  the  rights  of  the  people 
may  not  be  determined  by  mere  administrative  fiat.  No  adminis- 
trative officer  or  body  can  set  itself  up  as  a  benevolent  despotism. 
Administrative  action,  like  the  action  of  the  coordinate  branches 
of  government,  must  be  justified  as  one  phase  of  the  reign  of  law. 


DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  MINISTIIRIAL  AND  DISCRE- 
TIONARY ACTS 

A  second  important  difference  between  the  exercise  of  judicial 
conttol  over  administration  and  over  legislation  results  from  the 

'  See  Interstate  Conmierce  Commisdon  P.  Louisville  and  Nftshville  Rtulroul, 
337  U.  S.  S8  (1913).  See  also  Bruce  Wyman,  "JuiisdictioDal  Litnitatioiu  upon 
CommisMon  Action,"  27  Harvard  Law  Rerieie,  p.  sCj. 

■  See  Wyman,  lac.  cil.,  p.  567. 
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practice  of  the  courts  in  dividing  administrative  acts  into  two 
classes,  discretionary  and  ministerial  acts.  It  is  not  at  all 
dear  just  where  the  line  of  division  runs.'  la  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said,  that  in  the  performance  of  acts  of  discretion  ad- 
ministrative c^cets  are  unrestricted  within  the  limits  of  their 
constitutional  and  statutory  powers,  except  by  the  requirement  of 
due  process  of  law  aiid  the  rule  of  reason.  But  in  the  performance 
of  ministerial  acts  administrative  officers  have  no  discretionary 
*  authority.  In  the  famous  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  for 
example,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  signa- 
ture of  the  commission  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  completed  the 
act  of  appointment,  and  that  the  delivery  of  the  commission  to 
the  person  named  therein  was  a  purely  ministerial  act,  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  perform.  Apparently 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  would  not  have  hesitated  to  command 
Madison  to  deliver  the  commission,  had  he  not  found  that  the 
act  of  Congress  giving  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction 
over  the  case  was  unconstitutional.  Thus  it  becomes  possible 
for  the  courts  to  control  administration,  not  only  by  refusing  to 
give  legal  effect  to  administrative  acts  unauthorized  by  the  consti- 
tution or  the  laws,  but  also  by  commanding  administrative  officers 
to  perform  or  not  to  perform  such  acts  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
courts  they  have  no  right  to  refuse  or  to  attempt  to  perform. 
Such  control,  however,  is  suitable  only  for  inferior  administradve 
officers,  and  is  rarely  exercised  in  other  cases.' 

Discretionary  administrative  acts  may  be  further  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  which  are  purely  administrative  and  those 
which  are  political  in  character.  With  the  action  by  competent 
executive  officers  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  federal  courts  at 
least  will  not  interfere  at  all.  Thus  the  President  may  decide 
which  of  two  contesting  state  governments  shall  be  recognized 
as  the  constitutional  government  of  the  state,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  grant  no  relief  to  those  who  question  the  reasonableness 

1  Cf.  £eii(lall  V.  U.  S.,  la  Peters,  524,  &nd  Stokes  v.  Kendall,  3  How.  37.  See 
also  F.  J.  Goodnow,  Prheiples  of  the  Administrative  Law  oj  the  United  Stales,  pp. 
399-400.  This  treatise  contitiiu  the  best  summary  of  the  law  governing  judicial 
oontnd  of  administration.     See  especially  boots  v  and  vi. 

*  J.  A.  FaJriie,  "The  State  Governor,"  in  lo  Michigan  Law  Retiae,  nog.  5  and  6, 
under  av>tioa,  "Judicial  Control  of  the  Governor." 
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of  his  dedsioQ.'  Hie  same  rule  implies  to  certain  decisions  by 
state  authorities.  For  example  the  Indiana  legislature  provided 
by  an  act  adopted  in  1911  for  the  submission  of  a  new  constitution 
to  the  people  of  the  state  at  the  general  election  of  1912,  although 
the  existing  constitution  granted  no  authority  to  the  legislature 
to  submit  a  general  revision  of  the  constitution  to  the  people  and 
prescribed  a  different  procedure  for  the  submission  of  specific 
amendments.  Upon  suit  by  a  taxpayer  to  enjoin  the  governor 
and  other  members  of  the  state  board  of  elections  from  submitting 
the  proposed  new  constitution,  the  state  supreme  court  granted 
the  injunction.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  the  judgment  of  the 
state  court  in  effect  denied  to  the  state  the  republican  form  of 
government,  since  the  interference  of  the  judiciary  with  the 
action  of  the  coordinate  branches  prevented  the  people  from 
adc^ting,  if  desired,  the  proposed  new  constitution.  The  federal 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  claim  that  the  decision  of  the 
state  court  denied  to  the  state  a  republican  form  of  government 
did  not  present  a  justiciable  controversy,  and  dismissed  the 
case  for  want  of  jurisdiction.*  Thus  the  governor  was  apparently 
free  to  obey  either  the  conmiand  of  the  legislature  expressed  in 
the  form  of  the  statute  or  that  of  the  state  supreme  court  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  an  injunction.  Whichever  horn  of  the 
dilemma  bad  been  chosen  by  him,  the  federal  court  wotUd  not 
have  interfered.  But  the  line  of  division  between  political  and 
administrative  acts  b  no  clearer  than  that  between  discretionary 
and  ministerial  acts. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  judicial  control  of  ad- 
ministration has  been  the  principal  centralizing  force  in  state 
administration  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Its  limitations,  as  a  means  of  imparting  spirit  ajid  vigor  to  ad- 
ministration, have  also  been  indicated.  The  truth  is  that  the 
courts  are  not  fitted  to  perform  all  the  duties  that  have  fallen 
upon  them  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  and  enf  orc^nent 
of  modem  economic  and  social  legislation.  Judges  must  be 
specially  learned  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  cannot  hope 
to  become  equally  e^iert  in  all  the  branches  of  public  administra- 

>  Luther  e.  Borden,  7  How.  i. 
'  Mftnfaall  V.  Dye,  131  U.  S.  150. 
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tion.  The  legulatioo  of  the  rates  and  conditiona  of  service  of 
public  utilities,  of  the  construction  and  manner  of  operation  of 
factories,  shops,  and  mills,  of  the  production  and  sale  of  food  and 
drugs,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  rapidly  growing  subjects  of 
modem  economic  and  social  legislation,  requires  ^ledal  technical 
knowledge  and  skill.  The  requirements  of  such  branches  of 
public  administration  can  be  adequately  met  only  by  spedally 
trained  men  as  administrators,  just  as  the  efficient  administration 
of  justice  in  ordinary  litigation  requires  specially  trained  men  as 
judges.  The  real  problem  is  to  procure  such  men  for  the  public 
service.  The  habit  of  looking  to  the  courts  for  the  final  deter- 
mination of  important  administrative  questions  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  It  merely  shifts  its  location.  The  courts  have 
been  just  as  much  puzzled  in  trying  to  administer  this  modem 
legislation  as  other  bodies  of  men  without  proper  technical 
training.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  state  courts,  has  been  on  both  sides  of 
several  of  the  difficult  questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  laws  regulating  railroad  rates.' 

Thus  the  same  result  is  rejiched  in  the  study  of  judicial  control 
of  administration  as  in  that  of  the  judicial  control  of  legislation. 
No  plan  for  correcting  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  is  sound 
which  proposes  to  destroy  the  power  of  judicial  review.  The 
activity  of  the  state  courts  in  the  control  of  administration  springs 
from  excessive  administrative  weakness,  not  from  excessive 
judicial  strength.  No  plan  is  adequate  which  proposes  merely 
to  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  state  judiciaries  to  the 
electorates.  The  action  of  the  state  courts  is  itself  subject  to 
review  by  the  federal  courts  in  all  cases  involving  any  alleged 
deprivation  of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
and  the  federal  courts  cannot  be  touched  by  any  state  reform 
such  as  the  recall  of  judges  or  of  judicial  decisions.  The  most 
promising  plan  for  correcting  the  defects  of  the  existing  system 
is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
state  governments.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  further  re- 
form of  the  methods  of  selecting  administrative  officers  and  by 
the  further  centralization  and  integration  of  state  administration. 

'  Cf.  for  instance,  Miimespolis  and  St.  Louis  Railway  v.  Minnesota,  186  XT.  S. 
3S7  (1901)  Mid  Northern  Padfic  Rulway  v.  North  DakoU,  336  U.  5.  585  (igis). 
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REPRIEVES  AND  PARDONS 

The  power  to  grant  rqirieves  and  pardons,  vested  in  the  state 
executives,  was  originaliy  deemed,  like  the  power  of  impeachment 
vested  in  the  legislatures,  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  proper  balance  between  the  three  departments  of 
government.  Just  as  the  power  of  impeachment  was  expected 
to  provide  a  means  of  preventing  executive  and  judicial  officers 
from  playing  the  tyrant  in  general,  so  the  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  was  relied  on  to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  injustice 
in  particular  cases. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  history  of  the  reprieving  and  pardon- 
ing power  has  justified  the  anticipations  of  the  Fathers,  any 
more  than  has  that  of  impeachment.  But  it  has  been  a  very 
different  history.  The  power  of  impeachment  has  been  so  Httle 
used  that  it  has  become  almost  obsolete.  The  power  of  reprieve 
and  pardon,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  used  too.  much.  It  early 
became  evident  that  governors  were  under  great  temptation 
to  use  it  with  excessive  liberality,  and  that  in  practice  the  power 
was  seriously  abused.'  It  has  sometimes  been  used  for  purely 
pohtical  purposes.  Thus,  the  governor  of  Arkansas  a  few  years 
ago  pardoned  some  three  hundred  prisoners  at  one  time,  with 
most  dramatic  effect,  expressly  in  order  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  contract  labor  system  as  employed  in  that 
state.  It  has  probably  been  used  more  frequently  for  partisan 
and  personal  ends.  Many  states  therefore  have  provided  that 
the  governor  may  grant  pardons  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  a  special  board  or  "in  conjunction  with"  a  board  of  which  he 
may  be  a  member.  The  gradual  decrease  in  the  severity  of 
penal  methods,  and  more  recently  the  introduction  of  the  prac- 
tice of  parole,  have  tended  to  deprive  the  pardoning  power  of  its 
reason  for  being.  At  the  present  time  the  power  to  pardon  plays 
no  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  between  the  depart- 
ments, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  good  reason  for 
vesting  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  like  the  governor, 
primarily  political  in  character.  Properly  constituted  boards  of 
parole  are  proving  far  more  reliable  agencies  for  the  exercise  of  a 

>  See  Fnmds  Lieber,  "Reflections  on  the  Present  Constitutioii  (rf  New  Y(A," 
i867i  ilk  bis  MUcdtaneom  WriUngt,  voL  ii,  pp.  185-1S9. 
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judicious  clemracy  than  the  governors  ever  have  been.  With  the 
increasing  public  recognition  of  the  value  of  their  work  it  would 
seon  desirable  to  abolish  the  power  of  pardon  altogether.  In  the 
states  where  capita]  punishment  has  been  abolished  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  much  better  reason  for  retaining  longer  the  power 
of  reprieve. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 
TBB  COHSTTTOnOHAL  COHVBITTIOH 

In  the  beginning,  as  has  been  shown,  there  was  no  uniform 
practice  with  req>ect  to  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention.  In  some  of  the  original  states,  as  in 
Virginia,  the  first  independent  state  constitution  was  enacted  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  statute,  and  possessed  no  higher 
sanction  than  that  placed  by  public  ofum'on  upon  the  proceedings 
of  a  Revolutionary  provincial  legislature.  In  others,  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  was  prepared  by  a  Revolutionary  provindal  legisla- 
ture or  convention,  and  was  then  apressly  submitted  to  public 
opinion  for  approval  before  final  adoption.  In  others,  as  in 
New  York,  it  was  prepared  by  a  legislative  body  which  had 
explicit  authority  from  ihe  voters  to  draft  a  constitution  and  put 
it  into  effect  without  any  further  consultation  of  the  people. 
Finally,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  Hampshire  the  original 
state  constitutions  were  prepared  by  special  constitutional  con- 
ventions, called  by  the  ordinary  legislatures  in  response  to  special 
popular  votes,  and  they  were  then  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
their  express  approval.  The  ordinary  legislatures  of  these  two 
states  participated  in  the  work  of  constitution-making  only  to 
the  extent  of  submitting  to  the  voters  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  would  call  a  special  constitutional  convention,  and,  upon 
discovering  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  matter,  issuing  the  call 
and  providing  for  the  election  of  ddegates.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  constitutional,  as  distinct  from  the  Revolutionary, 
convention  in  American  constitutional  history.^ 

In  the  beginning,  moreover,  it  was  uncertain  whether  or  not 
the  constitutional  convention  would  become  a  permanent 
element  in  the  government  of  the  states.  Only  four  of  the 
thirteen  original  states,  or  including  Vermont,  five  states,  recog- 

'  See  J.  A.  Jameson,  The  Constituiioiud  ContentioH  (4th  ed.),  and  d.  W.  F.  Dodd, 
Tkt  Senfien  and  Amendmtnt  of  State  Corutiluticns,  di.  i. 
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nized  the  constitutioiial  convention  as  a  rq[ular  organ  of  govern- 
ment. Although  only  three  states  made  express  provision  for 
the  amendment  of  their  original  constitutions  by  legislative 
action,  the  legislatures  of  the  other  six  possessed  by  implication 
similar  powers  of  amendment  as  well  as  the  power  of  general 
revision.  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 
constitutional  convention  as  a  pennaneot  oi^an  of  government, 
feared  for  a  time  lest  the  l^islatures,  particularly  that  of  his  own 
state,  should  usurp  the  powers  of  constitutional  amendment  and 
revision,  thus  taking  away  from  the  people  the  direct  control  of 
the  fundamentals  of  their  government.  Furthermore,  as  the 
ev0it  proved,  the  special  provision  made  for  the  constitutional 
convention  in  Massachusetts  proved  inadequate,  that  made  in 
Pennsylvania  worked  badly,  and  that -made  in  Georgia  did  not 
work  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  constitutional  convention  proved 
to  be  a  political  device- thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  American  government.  Its  survival  has  demonstrated  its  fit- 
ness. During  the  one  hundred  and  forty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  dawn  of  American  independence  there  have  been  an 
even  greater  number  of  constitutional  conventions,  or  upon  the 
average  one  convention  in  each  state  in  each  generation. 

[ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  CONVENTIONS 

The  state  constitutional  conventions  have  invariably  been 
imicameral  bodies.  In  the  beginning,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
bicameral  principle  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  states  for  the 
organization  of  the  legislatures,  and  eventually  it  was  adopted  for 
that  purpose  in  all.  But  it  has  never  been  applied  to  the  organi- 
zation of  constitutional  conventions.  Since  class  legislation  was 
not  apprehended  from  a  body  created  solely  to  consider  changes 
in  the  frame  of  government,  there  was  felt  to  be  no  need  of  a  divi- 
sion into  upper  and  lower  houses  in  order  to  give  separate  repre- 
sentation to  upper  and  lower  classes  of  the  population.  Since 
the  constitutional  convention  possessed  no  power  to  tax  or  to 
make  appropriations,  there  was  no  need  of  a  second  chamber  in 
order  to  give  special  representation  to  ta^ayers.  Since  the 
constitutional  convention  exercised  no  executive  or  judicial 
poweis,  there  was  no  need  of  a  second  house  to  which  those  powers 
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might  be  s^arately  entrusted.  For  protection  against  the  adop- 
tion of  hasty  or  ill-considered  measures,  the  people  at  first  relied 
upon  tlie  slower  and  more  deliberate  procedure  pursued  by  the 
Revohitionaiy  assemblies  and  early  conventions  in  considering 
fundamental  changes  in  the  frame  of  government.  Subsequently, 
the  develtqmient  of  the  referendum  enabled  the  electorate  directly 
to  forbid  undesired  changes  in  the  fundamental  law.  In  short, 
those  considerations  which  were  supposed  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  the  bicameral  system  for  the  ordinary  legislative  bodies  did 
not  fit  the  case  of  the  constitutional  convention. 

The  state  constitutional  conventions  have  generally  been  or- 
ganized upon  the  model  of  the  lower  houses  of  the  state  l^isla- 
tures.  Indeed,  the  original  constitutional  conventions,  as  has 
been  shown,  were  in  most  states  the  identical  provincial  assem- 
blies, which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  constitutions 
framed  by  themselves,  were  transformed  into  the  lower  houses 
of  bicamoal  legislatures.  Subsequent  constitutional  conventions 
were  organized  upon  the  same  model,  because  they  were  intoided 
to  represent  the  whole  people  rather  than  any  privileged  class,  and 
the  lower  houses  of  the  legislatures  were  considered  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people  than  the  uM)er.  Since  the  Civil 
War,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  larger  states  to 
modify  the  basis  of  representation.  Thus,  the  Illinois  constitu- 
tion of  1870  provided  that  future  conventions  in  that  state 
should  be  chosen  by  senatorial  districts,  two  del^ates  from  each 
district.  The  New  York  constitution  of  1894  contains  a  similar 
provision,  with  three  instead  of  two  delegates  to  be  chosen  from 
each  senatorial  district,  plus  fifteen  delegates  to  be  chosen  from 
the  state  at  large.  The  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1872  was 
organized  in  a  similar  way,  ninety-nine  delegates  being  chosen 
by  senatorial  districts  and  twenty-eight  in  the  state  at  large. 
By  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1916,  governing  the  organization 
of  the  convention  contemplated  in  that  state,  it  was  provided 
that  a  number  of  delegates  equal  to  the  number  of  represent- 
atives in  the  state  legislature  should  be  chosen  from  the 
regular  representative  districts,  and  that  in  addition  four 
del^;ates  should  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  sixteen  congres- 
sional districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided  and  sixteen  from 
the  state  at  large.    The  purpose  of  election  by  senatorial  districts  is 
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to  reduce  the  influence  of  petty  local  interests  in  the  constitu* 
tional  convention.  The  addition  of  delegates  chosen  by  congres- 
sional districts  and  especially  of  those  chosen  in  the  state  at  large 
ought  still  further  to  enhance  the  influence  of  state-wide  as  con- 
trasted with  merely  local  considerations.  This  result  seems  in- 
deed to  have  been  attained  in  the  New  York  conventions  of  1894 
and  191 5. 

There  have  also  been  attempts  in  recent  years  to  regulate  or 
so  far  as  possible  to  exclude  ordinary  partisan  influences.  The 
Pennsylvania  convention  of  187a  was  elected  under  a  system  of 
limited  voting  by  which  it  was  intended  that  the  minority 
party  should  be  assured  a  due  share  of  the  delegates.  Each 
voter  was  permitted  to  vote  for  only  fourteen  delegates  at  large, 
although  twenty-eight  were  to  be  elected,  and  for  only  two  sena- 
torial district  delegates,  where  three  were  to  be  elected.  Conse- 
quently, the  dominant  party  was  not  able  to  elect  much  more  than 
half  the  total  number  of  delegates  at  large  and  two-thirds  of 
the  district  delegates.  Furthermore,  a  provision  that  one-third 
of  the  delegates  might  require  the  separate  submission  of  any 
proposed  amendment  afforded  additional  protection  to  the 
minority  party.  More  recently,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  direct  nominations,  several  states  have  proposed  plans 
for  the  nomination  of  delegates  at  non-partisan  primaries  and 
their  election  without  any  party  labels,  obviously  suggested  by 
the  systems  of  non-partisan  judicial  nominations  and  elections. 
The  Massachusetts  convention  of  191 7  is  to  be  elected  under 
such  a  plan.  The  Ohio  convention  of  1912  was  also  chosen  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  regular  partisan  divisions.  In  general,  the 
personnel  of  constitutional  conventions  is  markedly  superior  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  legishitures.  The  importance  of  the  work 
to  be  done  attracts  able  men  to  the  conventions,  and  the  publicity 
of  their  proceedings  puts  delegates  on  their  best  behavior.  Con- 
stitutional conventions  have  by  no  means  been  generally  free 
from  partisanship,  but  partisan  influences  have  usually  been  con- 
fined to  their  legitimate  field,  the  formulation  of  a  program  of 
revision  and  the  recommendation  of  appropriate  amendments 
for  adoption  by  the  electors. 

The  procedure  of  constitutional  conventions  Js  also  generally 
modeled  upon  that  of  the  lower  houses  of  the  state  l^islatures. 
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Tlius,  the  New  York  convention  of  1915  was  dominated  by  the 
president,  the  committee  on  rules,  and  the  recognized  leaders  of 
the  dominant  party  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  l^slative. 
assembly.  In  other  states  the  ordinary  committee  system  gener- 
ally prevails.  But  the  greater  publicity  that  attaches  to  the  work 
of  conventions  makes  their  actual  procedure  more  deliberate  than 
that  of  legislatures.  Moreover,  the  limitations  upon  the  length 
of  sessions  which  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  so  many  state 
legislatures  do  not  apply  to  conventions  at  all.  Although  con- 
ventions have  to  finish  -their  work  in  season  for  submission  to 
the  electors  at  the  next  election,  there  is  ordinarily  time  for  due 
deliberation.  Where  constitutional  revisions  are  submitted  to 
the  electorates  en  bloc  there  is  more  opportunity  for  the  evasion 
of  responsibility,  than  where  each  proposed  change  is  submitted 
separately.  The  practice  jn  this  respect  is  not  unifonn.  Some 
conventions,  indeed,  like  that  of  New  York  in  1915,  submit  a  few 
specialty  important  or  highly  controversial  proposals  separately 
and  all  others  en  bloc.  The  latter  form  of  submission,  however, 
offers  opportunities  for  log  rolling  that  are  absent  where  each 
proposed  change  must  be  separately  submitted. 

More  important  is  the  effect  of  the  strict  limitation  of  the  func- 
tions of  conventions.  Though  the  conventions  have  power 
to  make  any  recommendations  they  please  to  the  electors  for 
adoption,  and  though  in  practice  they  do  recommend  ordinary 
legislative  measures  in  ever  increasing  quantity,  they  are  largely 
free  from  the  kind  of  business  which  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
discredit  into  which  the  ordinary  legislatures  have  fallen.  They 
have  little  occasion  to  deal  with  private  and  local  measures. 
Theydonotmake  appropriations  at  all.  Their  patron^e  is  sli^t, 
and  nothing  of  importance  can  be  done  without  the  approval  of 
the  electorates.  Under  these  circumstances  delegates  can  con- 
centrate their  attention  upon  matters  of  constitutional  and  legis- 
lative policy,  and  decide  questions  more  strictly  upon  thdr  merits 
than  is  ordinarily  possible  in  the  l^slatures. 

WORKING  OF  THE  CONVENTION  SYSTEM 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  constitutional  convention, 
considered  as  an  organ  of  state  government,  has  on  the  whole  been 
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85  conspicuously  successful  as  the  legislature  has  beea  unsuccess- 
ful. There  have  been  comparatively  few  instances  where  the 
work  of  conventions  has  been  totally  rejected  by  the  electorates. 
Notable  instances  of  this  kind  were  the  revisions  submitted  by 
the  Massachusetts  convention  of  1853,  the  Illioois  conventi(Hi  <^ 
1862,  and  the  New  York  conventions  of  1867  and  1915.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  general  revisions  submitted  to  the  electorates  for 
approval  have  been  accepted  by  the  majority  of  those  voting 
thereon.  Conventions  which  have  submitted  their  proposed 
amendments  separately  have  also  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
electors.  The  Ohio  convention  of  1913  considered  five  hundred 
and  two  questions  and  finally  submitted  forty-one  separate 
amendments  to  the  electorate.  Thirty-three  of  these  were 
adopted  and  eight  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
thereon.  The  New  Hampshire  convention  of  the  same  year 
submitted  twelve  propositions  to  the  electors.  All  of  these  were 
^proved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon,  although  eight 
failed  of  adoption  by  the  people  because  they  failed  to  receive 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  for  adoption  under  the  consti- 
tution of  that  state.  This  record  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  legislatures  in  the  submission  of  amendments  to  the 
electorates.  Conventions  have  sometimes  refused  to  submit  their 
work  to  the  electorates  when  popular  approval  by  the  existing 
electorate  seemed  likely  to  be  withheld.  For  example,  several 
recent  conventions  in  southern  states,  bent  on  disfranchising 
negro  voters,  declared  their  revisions  effective  without  popular 
approval.  Other  conventions,  bent  on  extending  the  suffrage, 
have  submitted  their  work  to  electorates  including  the  new  voters 
whom  the  convention  proposed  to  enfranchise.  Without  doubt, 
in  the  absence  of  constitutional  provisions  clearly  definii^ 
the  powers  of  a  institutional  convention,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  arbitrary  action  by  such  bodies.  But  where  the 
practice  of  submission  to  the  existing  electorates  is  definitely 
established,  the  popular  veto  appears  to  be  an  adequate  check 
against  the  usurpation  of  power  by  conventions. 

The  success  of  the  constitutional  convention  raises  the  question 
whether  the  legislatures  might  not  do  more  satisfactory  work  if 
their  organization  and  procedure  more  closdy  resembled  that 
of  the  conventions.    The  l^islatures  of  several  of  the  states 
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in  the  Swiss  Confederatioii  are  oi^oized  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  constitutional  convention.  In  Bane,  for  example, 
the  legislature  consists  of  a  single  house,  elected  for  four  years. 
Hiis  house  has  broad  legislative  powers,  subject  to  the  r^eren- 
dum  at  the  (^tion  of  a  certaia  proportion  of  the  electors.  Pro- 
posals to  amend  the  constitution,  however,  must  in  any  case  be 
submitted  to  the  electors  for  their  approval,  as  in  the  American 
states.  In  practice  comparatively  few  measures  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  electorate  for  approval,  unless  there  is  a  suffidoit 
demand  for  popular  review,  because  the  constitution  contains 
little  matter  of  an  ordinary  legislative  character.  A  constitu- 
tional convention  in  Berne  is  chosen  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  ordinary  legislature.  When  the  people  wi^  to  choose  a 
convention,  they  simply  recall  the  whole  legislature  and  choose 
a  new  one.  The  members  of  the  recalled  legislature  are  eligible 
for  reelection.  One  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  provide  more 
continuous  popular  control  over  the  constitution  than  can  be 
exercised  in  this  country  through  occasional  conventions  meeting 
only  at  specified  intervals  or  when  the  legislature  can  be  induced 
to  submit  a  call  to  the  electorate.  Another  is  to  maintain  a 
higher  standard  for  the  personnel  of  the  legislature  than  can  be 
maintained  for  the  members  of  American  legislatures  with  their 
limited  legislative  powers  and  excessive  burden  of  non-le^stative 
duties. 

Whether  or  not  in  the  American  states  a  single  unicameral 
legislative  body  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  of 
both  constitutional  a)nvention  and  legislature  would  depend 
mainly  vpoa  two  factors.  The  first  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
legislatures  can  be  relieved  of  the  excessive  burden  of  non- 
legislative  duties  which  now  so  encumber  their  deliberations. 
The  second  is  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  popular  review 
over  legislation  can  be  effectively  exercised  by  the  state  elec- 
torates. The  relief  of  the  legislatures  from  non-legislative  duties 
is  contingent  upon  the  development  of  independent  and  reliable 
administrative  agencies.  The  effective  exercise  of  the  power 
of  popular  review  is  contingent  upon  the  development  of 
satisfactory  methods  for  direct  legislation,  subject  to  suitable 
restrictions,  by  the  electorates. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

DIRBCT  LBOISLATION  B7  THE  BLBCTORATBS 

Many  arguments  have  been  put  forth  in  support  of  direct  popu- 
lar participation  in  law-making,  but  they  are  all  reducible  to 
not  more  than  two.  The  nature  of  these  two  general  arguments 
was  well  explained  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  when  discussing  the 
criterion  of  a  good  form  of  government.  "The  first  elranent 
of  a  good  government,"  he  declared,'  "being  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  human  beings  composing  the  community,  the 
most  important  point  of  excellence  which  any  form  of  government 
can  possess  is  to  promote  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
themselves.  The  first  question  in  respect  to  any  political  insti- 
tutions is,  how  far  they  tend  to  foster  in  the  members  of  the 
commimity  the  various  desirable  qualities.  .  .  .  The  govern- 
ment whidh  does  this  the  best  has  every  likelihood  of  being  the 
best  in  all  other  respects,  since  it  is  on  these  qualities,  so  far  as 
they  exist  in  the  people,  that  all  possibihty  of  goodness  in  the 
practical  operation  of  the  government  d^>ends.  We  may  con- 
sider then  as  one  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  a  government,  the 
degree  in  which  it  tends  to  increase  the  siun  of  good  qualities  in 
the  governed,  collectively  and  individually ;  since,  besides  that 
their  well-being  is  the  sole  object  of  government,  their  good  quali- 
ties supply  the  moving  force  which  works  the  machinery.  This 
leaves,  as  the  other  constituent  element  of  the  merit  of  a  govern- 
ment, the  quality  of  the  machinery  itself ;  that  is,  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  adapted  to  take  advantage  of  the  amount  of  good 
qualities  which  may  at  any  time  exist,  and  make  them  instru- 
mental to  the  right  purposes.  .  .  .  Government  is  to  be  judged 
by  its  action  upon  men,  and  by  its  action  upon  things ;  by  what 
it  makes  of  the  citizens  and  what  it  does  with  them ;  its  tendency 
*  SifresaiiaiivB  Govtntment,  di.  iL 
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to  improve  or  deteriorate  the  people  themsdves,  and  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  work  it  p^otins  for  them,  and  by  means  of 
them.  Government  is  at  once  a  great  influrace  acting  on  the 
human  mind,  and  a  set  of  organized  arrangements  for  public 
business.  ..."  The  first  general  argument,  therefore,  which 
may  be  ^vanced  in  behalf  of  the  submission  of  measures  to  the 
electorates,  is  that  the  practice  of  votii^  on  measures  affords  a 
beneficial  educational  discipUne. 

The  second  general  argument  is  that  the  direct  participation 
of  the  electorate  in  the  process  of  law-makii^  will  improve  the 
quality  of  legislation.  Improvements  may  be  brought  about, 
it  is  urged,  either  directly  through  the  action  of  the  electorates 
th^nselves,  or  indirectly  through  the  increased  sense  of  re^x>n- 
^bility  which  the  legislators  will  feel  when  subject  to  effective 
control  by  those  whom  they  represent. 

THE  TEST  OF  DIRECT  LEGISLATION 

These  theoretical  con^erations  need  to  be  put  to  the  test  of 
exp^ence.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  this  test  the  work  of  the 
electorates  in  passing  judgment  upon  measures  can  most  am- 
veniently  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  first,  comprising 
all  measures  which  are  submitted  to  the  electorate  upon  the 
initiative  of  some  official  representative  body,  a  constitutional 
convention  or  legislature ;  tie  second,  comprising  all  measures 
which  are  first  adopted  by  a  representative  body  but  are  subse- 
quently referred  to  the  electorate  by  popular  petition ;  and  the 
third,  comprising  all  measures  submitted  to  the  electorate  upon 
the  initiaUve  of  some  of  the  voters  themselves  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  representative  body.  Of  the  first  class  of  measures 
the  great  mass  are  constitutional  amendments,  and  the  action 
of  the  electorates  on  these  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  action 
of  the  electorates  upon  all  measures  submitted  v^wn  the  initia- 
tive of  representative  bodies. 

The  first  class  of  measures  has  been  hitherto  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  During  the  ten  years  from  1899  to  1908  inclusive 
four  hundred  and  seventy-two  constitutional  questions  were 
submitted  to  the  electorates  of  forty-three  states,  i.e.,  all  the 
states  then  in  the  Union  except  Delaware  and  Vermont.    On  the 
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avera^  there  was  more  than  one  amendment  each  year  in  every 
state.'  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  rate  of  submisaon  dnce 
then.  The  second  and  third  classes  of  measures  are  of  recent 
origin  but  are  rapidly  increasii^  in  number.  The  popular  ref- 
erendum was  used  for  the  first  time  in  Oregon  in  1906  and  down 
to  the  close  of  1914  had  been  used  altogether  seveaty-ejg^t  times 
in  twelve  states.  The  popular  initiative  has  come  into  use  still 
more  rapidly.  It  was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  Oregon  in 
1904  and  down  to  the  close  of  1914  had  been  employed  altogether 
two  hundred  and  nine  times  in  fourteen  states.*  In  nine  of  these 
states  one  hundred  and  twenty  proposed  statutes  have  beoi  re- 
ferred to  the  electorate  upon  the  direct  initiative  of  the  pet^le, 
and  in  ten  of  them  eighty-nine  proposed  constitutional  am^id- 
ments  have  likewise  been  referred  upon  direct  popular  initiative. 
It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the  electorates,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
action  upon  measures,  is,  taking  the  Union  as  a  whole,  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  work  of  the  electorates,  however,  is  not  evenly  distributed 
among  the  states.  According  to  Dodd's  investigations,  fifty-one 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  were  referred  to  the  elec- 
torate in  California  in  ten  years,  fifty  in  Louisiana,  and  thirty 
in  Missouri.  On  the  other  hand,  in  each  of  thirty  states  fewer 
than  ten  amendments  were  referred  by  the  legislature  durii^  the 
same  period.  The  explanation  must  be  sought  partly  in  the 
differences  in  the  political  conditions  in  the  several  states,  -but 
mainly  in  the  character  of  the  constitutions  themselves  and  of  the 
processes  of  amendment.  In  Indiana,  for  example,  the  process 
of  amendment  is  so  difficult  that  despite  persistent  attempts  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  secure  final  action  on  a  single  amendment 
during  a  long  period  of  years.  In  Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  legislature  is  so  limited  in  its  powers  to  enact  ordinary 
statutes,  and  the  constitution  itself  is  so  encumbered  with  ordi- 
nary legislative  matter,  that,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say, 
the  people's  representatives  are  compelled  to  depend  upon  the 
constant  cooperation  of  the  electorate  in  order  to  legislate  at  all. 
The  use  of  the  direct  popular  referendum  and  initiative  is  dis- 

>  See  W.  F.  Dodd,  The  Rmsion  and  A  mmdmeHt  of  Slak  Constihitions,  p.  368. 
■  See  A.  L.  Loweil,  PubUc  Ofimon  and  Popular  GavennHent,  a.yfi.  B,  and  The 
Nae  RefubMe,  ii,  tS,  pt.  t. 
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tributed  with  similar  unevenness.  Fifteen  of  the  seventy-e^t 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  popular  referendum  to  1914  occuned 
in  Oregon,  and  ninety-five  of  the  two  hundred  and  nine  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  popular  initiative  occuned  in  the  same  state. 
It  has  often  been  urged  as  a  special  advantage  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem of  govenmient  that  the  separate  states  can  more  easily 
undertake  political  experiments  than  a  angle  consolidated  govern- 
ment, and  that,  since  each  state  can  profit  by  the  experiments  of 
the  others,  progress  in  government  is  more  certainly  secured  by 
the  competition  between  the  states  in  the  adoption  of  improve- 
ments. The  various  arrangements  in  the  several  states  with 
respect  to  the  direct  action  of  the  voters  upon  measures  furnish  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  this  advantage  of  federal  government 
The  character  of  the  work  performed  by  the  state  electorates 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  inspection  of  the  results  of  the  votes 
upon  the  measures  referred  to  them.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  first  the  results  of  the  voting  upon  constitutional  amend- 
ments referred  to  the  voters  by  the  several  state  legislatures. 

WORKING  OF  THE  COMPULSORY  CONSTTTDTIONAL 

REEERENDUM 

The  first  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  degree  of  interest  dis- 
played by  the  voters  in  the  work  put  upon  them  by  the  compul- 
sory constitutional  referendum.  During  the  ten  years  1899- 
1908  the  average  vote  upon  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-two 
measures  covered  by  Dodd's  investigations  amounted  to  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  polls  on  the 
several  occasions  when  the  measures  were  put  to  the  vote.  There 
was  a  marked  variation,  however,  in  the  interest  displayed  in 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  New  York  less  than  a  third  of  those  who  went  to 
the  polls  cast  their  votes  on  the  measures  referred  to  them  by  the 
legislature.  In  New  England  and  the  northeastern  states  gen- 
erally, the  average  vote  was  not  much  over  forty  per  cent.  In 
New  Jersey  a  series  of  important  amendments  relating  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  state  judiciary  were  submitted  at  a  special 
election  in  1903,  and  only  12  per  cent  of  the  normal  vote  of  the 
state  was  cast  upon  them.    In  the  West,  the  proportion  M  votas 
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voting  on  constitutional  amendments  was  also  low,  being  on  the 
average  nearer  40  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  central 
states,  00  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  South,  the  proportion  was 
higher  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  averaging  above 
50  and  towards  60  per  cent.^  In  short  there  is  great  inequaUty 
in  the  size  of  the  vote  cast  upon  the  various  kinds  of  measures 
submitted  to  the  voters  under  the  compulsory  constitutional 
referendiun,  and  presumably  there  is  a  corresponding  d^;ree  of 
inequaUty  in  the  public  interest  in  these  measures. 

The  nature  of  the  questions  which  the  voters  tend  to  regard  as 
most  important  is  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  the  measures  upon 
which  three-fourths  or  more  of  those  attending  the  polls  were 
sufficiently  interested  to  vote.  In  general,  with  the  exception  of 
negro  suffrage  and  the  Uquor  question,  the  questions  arousing  the 
most  interest  on  the  part  of  the  voters  which  most  frequently  arose 
imder  the  compulsory  constitutional  referendum  involved  the 
methods  of  conducting  public  busmess,  the  use  of  public  moneys, 
and  the  pay  of  the  pubUc  servants.  They  touched  the  pocket- 
books  rather  than  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  action  of  the 
voters  upon  them  was  not  reckless,  but  prudent,  inclining  rather 
to  excessive  caution  than  to  the  erfiibition  of  the  "gusts  of  pas- 
sion "  which  some  critics  of  popular  institutions  have  apprehended. 

A  fair  inference  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  work  of  the 
state  electorates,  obtained  by  inspection  of  the  results  of  popu- 
lar referenda  upon  constitutional  amendments,  is  that  the  voters 
are  capable  of  discriminating  between  satisfactory  and  unsatis- 
factory measures.  In  no  state  are  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  legislature  accqited  mechanically  by  the 
electorate,  and  in  no  state  are  they  mechanically  rejected.  Some 
are  accepted  and  others  are  rejected.  The  proportion  of  meas- 
lues  rejected  varies  considerably  among  the  states,  but  the  elec- 
tion returns  of  all  tbe  states  are  alike  in  affording  no  evidence  that 
the  electorate  is  a  mere  machine  for  registering  the  dedabns  of 
other  organs  of  government. 

Action  that  is  dearly  unreasonable  has  been  rare.  In  1900  the 
voters  of  Oregon  declined  by  a  narrow  majority  to  repeal  the  ob- 

*  But  in  the  South,  if  the  d^ree  of  interest  were  calculated  on  the  baais  of  the 
tatio  between  votes  cast  on  measures  and  votes  cast  for  candidates  at  the  primaries, 
the  compoiative  showing  would  not  be  so  good. 
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solete  provision  of  their  constitution  excluding  free  negroes  fnsn 
the  state.  The  provision  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  legal  ef- 
fect, if  it  ever  had  any,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  went  to  the 
polls  failed  to  vote  on  it  at  all.  In  1912  the  voters  of  Ohio  de- 
clined to  ratify  a  proposition  from  their  constitutional  convention 
striking  from  their  constitution  another  obsolete  provision  ex- 
cluding negroes  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  But  these  '"«'*»""y 
of  futile  action  prompted  by  prejudice  are  exceptional. 

A  more  serious  evil  is  the  frequent  adoption  of  measures  with 
respect  to  which  the  election  returns  indicate  that  there  is  no 
clear  public  opinion  at  all.  Many  measures  are  adopted  or  re- 
jected by  majoriries  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  decision  represents  the  will  of  the  electorate  car 
merely  is  the  result  of  chance.  Thus,  in  California  duritig  the 
years  189S-1908  there  w^e  half  a  dozen  proposed  amendments 
which  were  adt^ted  or  rejected  by  majorities  of  less  than  i  per 
cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  thereon.  The  change  of  one  voter  in 
two  hundred  from  one  side  to  the  other  would  have  altered  the 
result.  For  example,  in  1904  a  proposition  permitting  the  re- 
vision of  codes  by  single  acts  was  rejected  by  a  nujority  of 
883  in  a  total  vote  of  118,983,  and  in  1908  proposidons  to  repeal 
a  provi^on  regarding  the  taxation  of  mortgages  and  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  state  officers  were  decided,  the  former  ama- 
tively, Uie  latter  affirmatively,  by  majoriries  of  835  and  two 
respectively  in  a  total  vote  of  over  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  Similar  cases  can  be  found  in  other  states.  That  any 
important  question  can  be  permanenUy  decided  by  such  majori- 
ties is  unthinkable,  and  if  the  dedsion  in  close  cases  has  been 
acquiesced  in,  the  explanation  must  be  that  the  public  are  indif- 
ferent concerning  the  result.  In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  real 
public  opinion  concerning  the  matters  in  question.  The  fact  that 
a  popular  referendum  could  elicit  from  the  electorate  a  languid 
expression  of  sentiment  on  such  questions  indicates  a  gratifying 
response  on  the  part  of  many  voters  to  the  call  of  duly,  but  also 
indicates  that  the  electorates  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form work  in  which  they  feel  so  little  interest. 

Indeed  the  most  serious  evil  in  the  working  of  the  omipulsory 
constitutional  referendum  is  the  lack  of  interest  shown  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  measures.    Ninety  per  cent  of  the  measures 
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are  voted  on  by  less  than  three-fourths  of  those  who  go  to  the 
polls.  A  majority  are  voted  on  by  less  than  half  of  the  voters. 
'When  the  vote  is  small,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  decision 
is  supported  by  any  real  public  opinion,  and  whra  the  vote  is 
close  as  well  as  small,  the  decision  may  easily  be  produced  by  mere 
chance,  or  even  by  some  more  objectionable  influence.  The  bur- 
dening of  the  ballot  with  trivial  propositions  constitutes  a  need- 
less tax  on  the  patience  of  the  voter,  and  tends  to  breed  contempt 
of  his  high  function  as  final  arbiter  of  public  questions.  The 
power  to  foist  upon  the  voter  the  task  of  deciding  unimportant 
but  vexatious  questions  constitutes  a  harmful  temptation  to  lazy 
and  timid  and  dishonest  legislators,  and  tends  to  foster  slovenly 
and  even  pemidous  practices  in  legislative  bodies.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  public  interest  is  lively,  all  the  evid^ice 
tends  to  show  that  the  submission  of  measures  to  the  voters 
works  well.  In  such  cases  the  decision  represents  the  expression 
of  a  genuine  public  (pinion.  This  opinion  may  not  always  be  the 
result  of  pure  reason.  Yet  the  state  electorates  show  a  readiness 
to  change  their  opinions,  (mce  expressed,  when  proper  reasons 
are  furnished  for  so  doing,  and  display  no  inconsiderable  acute- 
ness  in  discriminating  between  the  merits  of  the  different  prop- 
ortions lying  within  the  field  of  their  interest  that  are  brought 
to  their  attention.  Of  course  when  there  is  a  strong  and  greatly 
preponderant  public  opinion  with  respect  to  any  matter  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  a  question  relating  thereto  to  the  electorate. 
Honest  and  intelligent  public  officials  are  capable  of  reading  the 
mind  of  the  people  for  themselves.  It  is  when  public  opinion  is 
not  altogether  clear,  as  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  or  when  the  interest  of  the  official  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  people,  as  in  regard  to  the  powers  or  perquisites  of 
office,  that  the  value  of  the  compulsory  referendum  is  greatest. 
In  such  cases  the  referendum  affords  the  most  direct  and  the 
most  certain  means  of  testing  public  opinion.  It  provides  the 
best  security  against  the  excessive  violence  of  political  contro- 
versy, and  largely  contributes  to  the  stability  of  ihe  governments 
of  the  states.^ 

'  For  a,  collection  of  essays  dealing  witli  the  referendum  from  various  points 
of  view,  »ec  W.  B.  Munro,  editor,  The  Initiative,  R^erendum,  and  RtcnU.  See 
also  D.  F.  Wilcox,  GmnnneiU  by  AU  the  People. 
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REFORM  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFERENDUM 

The  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  voters  in  many  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  may  be  partly  explained  by  the 
failure  of  the  Ic^;islatute8  to  make  adequate  provision  for  bring- 
ing proposed  amendments  to  the  notice  of  the  electorates.  In 
most  states  the  l^islatures  are  not  constitutionally  required  to 
publish  such  measures  in  any  other  manner  than  ordinary  legis- 
lative enactments,  and  in  fact  do  not  publish  them  except  in  the 
voliunes  of  session  laws.  Unless  the  measures  are  specially  dis- 
cussed on  the  platform'  or  in  the  newspapers,  most  voters  will 
learn  of  their  existence  for  the  first  time  when  they  examine 
their  baUots  at  the  polls.  Then  they  will  be  compelled  to  form  a 
hasty  judgment  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  bare  titles  of 
the  measures  on  the  ballot.  In  a  few  states  it  has  been  provided 
that  measures  should  be  printed  on  the  ballot  in  full  instead  of 
by  title.  Few  voters,  however,  are  able  to  study  a  column  or 
more  of  pr(^)osed  legislatioo  deliberately  and  intelligently  in  the 
polling  booth.  Still  fewer  will  do  so  without  feeling  that  to  throw 
such  a  burden  upon  them  without  notice  is  an  unreasonable  im- 
position. Several  states  therefore  have  provided  that  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  printed  in  full  one  or  more  times,  at  pre- 
scribed intervals  prior  to  the  election,  in  one  or  more  newspapers 
in  each  county.  The  newspapers  themselves  are  inclined  to  en- 
dorse this  method  of  publication,  for  reasons  some  of  which  are 
obvious  enough.  Such  publication  undoubtedly  does  secure 
'  more  or  less  publicity,  e^iedally  in  rural  districts  whne  the 
county  papers  of  the  major  parries  are  recognized  polirical  insti- 
tutions. No  state,  however,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  op- 
tional referendmn,  made  any  special  provision  for  putting  before 
the  voter  the  reasons  for  a  pr(q>osed  constitutional  amendment, 
and  the  discussions  volunteered  by  the  newspapers  were  likely 
to  be  partisan,  and  almost  certain  to  be  one-sided.  Matters 
touching  the  interests  of  the  newspapers  themselves,  such  as,  for 
example,  proposals  to  establish  a  better  system  of  publicity, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  receive  much  con^deration  upon 
thdr  merits.  At  b^t  this  mode  of  pubUcation  is  a  casual  rather 
than  a  systematic  attempt  to  lofonn  the  electorate  about  the 
merits  of  the  proposals  upon  which  it  is  required  to  vote,  and  the 
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interest  it  may  be  expected  to  arouse  will  be  casual  rather  than 
systematic.  Matters  not  spontaneously  felt  by  the  voters  to  be 
of  major  importance  will  not  receive  general  public  attention. 
Nevertheless  the  neglect  of  the  states  to  provide  proper  proce- 
dure for  arousing  the  interest  and  assisting  the  judgment  of  the 
voters  does  not  explain  all  the  indiflference  to  proposed  constitu- 
tional  amendments  which  has  been  shown  to  exist. 

In  recent  years  it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  the  compulsory 
constitutional  referendum  has  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  is 
frequently  asserted  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  number  of  measures 
referred  to  the  voters,  and  that  if  the  number  were  restricted  the 
public  interest  would  increase.  Several  states  have  acted  upon 
this  assumption,  placing  arbitrary  limits  upon  the  number  of 
amendments  that  may  be  proposed  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
Illinois  provides  that  amendments  may  not  be  proposed  to  more 
than  one  article  of  the  constitution  at  a  time,  nor  to  the  same 
article  more  than  once  in  four  years,  and  Indiana  provides  that 
onfy  one  amendment  may  be  pr(^>osed  at  a  time  and  no  other 
amendment  may  be  proposed  until  that  one  has  been  disposed  of. 
Vermont  does  not  limit  the  number,  but  forbids  the  proposal 
of  any  amendments  except  at  intervals  of  ten  years.  The  Ver- 
mont provision  seems  clearly  unreasonable,  since  the  objection 
is  not  that  the  voters  are  required  to  express  an  opinion  in  too 
many  different  years,  but  that  they  are  required  to  express  too 
many  opinions  in  the  same  year.  The  Indiana  and  Illinois  pro- 
visions tend  rather  to  discourage  than  encourage  the  submission 
by  the  legislature  of  important  amendments  only,  because  it  is 
so  easy  for  opponents  of  action  on  the  important  matters  to  com- 
bine in  order  to  force  the  submission  of  unimportant  matters, 
thus  blocking  the  path  for  the  others.  This  has  actually  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  in  both  states. 

The  cause  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
proposed  amendments  in  recent  years  has  not  only  been  their 
excessive  number,  but  also  the  exces^ve  triviality  of  many  of 
them.  A  superficial  remedy  for  this  evil  consists  in  the  provision 
existing  in  a  dozen  states  that  no  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
adopted  unless  it  receives  the  affimative  votes  of  more  than  a 
bare  majority  of  those  voting  thereon.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
requirement  is  a  three-fifths,  in  New  Hampshire  a  two-thirds, 
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vote.  TIk  more  common  practice  is  the  requirement  tliat  s 
measure,  to  be  adopted,  must  receive  a  majori^,  not  merely  of 
all  the  votes  cast  Uiereon,  but  of  all  the  votes  recorded  at  the 
election  at  which  the  measure  is  voted  on.  This  is  in  effect  a 
rule  that  all  voters  who  attend  the  polls  and  do  not  vote  dther 
for  or  ^[ainst  a  proposed  amendment  shall  be  counted  against  it. 
Sudi  a  rule  is  illogical,  for  the  presumption  in  their  case  is  not  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  measure  but  that  they  are  willing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  those  who  hold  an  opinion  strongly 
enough  to  take  the  trouble  of  e^qiressing  it.  It  also  works  badly. 
During  the  years  189S-1908  there  were  seventy-five  measures 
referred  to  the  voters  in  twelve  states  upon  which  a  special  ma- 
jority was  required  for  adoption.  Twenty-five  of  these  measures 
received  the  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  all  those  partici- 
pating in  the  elections  at  which  they  were  severally  referred,  and 
were  consequently  adopted.  Ten  received  more  negative  than 
affirmative  votes  and  were  rejected.  The  other  forty  were 
favored  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  them,  but  nevertheless 
failed  of  adoption,  because  of  the  number  of  voters  who  failed 
to  express  any  opinion.  Most  of  these  measures  were  open  to  no 
serious  objections.  Many  were  not  even  controversial  and  should 
have  been  adopted.  Thus  in  Minnesota  a  proposition  to  permit 
school  funds  to  be  invested  in  municipal  and  other  local  bonds 
was  referred  to  the  voters  at  three  successive  general  elections 
before  it  was  adopted,  though  it  was  never  approved  by  less  than 
seventy-five  thousand  majority.  A  proposition  to  establish  a 
state  road  and  bridge  fund  was  also  thrice  referred,  and,  though 
regularly  approved  by  even  larger  majorities,  was  never  adopted 
at  all.  In  bidiana  the  failure  of  the  voters  to  take  any  interest 
in  a  proposition  to  authorize  the  legblature  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications for  admission  to  the  bar  has  prevented  any  change  what- 
soever in  the  constitution  for  twenty  years.  Finally,  the  rule 
can  be  easily  evaded  in  practice,  as  has  been  done  in  cert£un  cases 
in  Oklahoma,  by  the  simple  but  costly  ezpedioLt  of  calling  a  spe- 
cial election. 

Another  remedy  for  the  lack  of  interest  displayed  by  voters  in 
constitutional  amendments  referred  to  them  by  state  legislatures 
has  been  tried  in  Nebraska  and  Ohio.  This  consists  in  a  pro- 
vision that  proposed  amendments  may  be  formally  endorsed  or 
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protested  by  political  parties  in  state  amvention  assonbled.  The 
voter  may  express  h^  approval  of  the  position  of  his  party  in 
general  by  a  single  aoss  on  his  ballot  which  then  is  counted  as 
one  vote  for  the  straight  party  ticket.  Thus  his  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed for  or  against  the  various  measures  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  people,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  the  necessity 
of  his  taking  the  trouble  even  to  read  their  titles.  This  device 
may  be  a  logical  development  of  the  party  system,  as  established 
in  many  states,  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  manner  of  stimulating 
popular  interest  in  voting  on  measures.  In  Nebraska  the  party 
which  controlled  the  legislature,  and  hence  the  submission  of 
constitutional  amendments,  regularly  endorsed  the  prepositions 
which  were  submitted.  Thus,  because  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  habit  of  voting  a  straight  party  ticket,  a  large  number 
of  votes  were  counted  for  the  several  proposititms,  although  few 
votes  were  actually  cast  for  them.  The  electorate  was  con- 
verted into  a  mere  rubber  stamp.  In  Ohio  the  system  has  worked 
in  a  similar  maimer.  In  1903  nine-tenths  of  the  voters  were  re- 
corded on  each  of  three  propositions  which  had  been  acted  upon 
by  both  political  parties.  A  fourth  proposition  had  neither  been 
endorsed  fior  protested  by  any  party  and  was  actually  voted  on 
by  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  those  who  went  to  the  polls.  Such 
a  remedy  is  grasping  for  the  shadow,  and  overlooking  the  sub- 
stance. The  official  returns  make  a  brave  show,  but  the  voters 
have  littie  part  in  it. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  constitutional  referendum  does 
not  lie  in  the  smallness  of  the  vote  on  many  of  the  measures  sub- 
mitted, but  in  the  smallness  of  the  public  interest  in  them ;  and 
the  true  remedy  does  not  lie  in  attempting  to  enhance  the  size 
of  the  vote  by  mechanical  devices,  but  in  attempting  to  free  the 
ballot  from  the  burden  of  triA/ial  matters.  The  most  promising 
remedy  is  to  substitute  in  whole  or  in  part  the  optional  for  the 
compulsory  referendum  on  constitutional  amendments  proposed 
by  the  state  legislatures.  Before  considering  such  a  remedy, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  operation  of  the  optional 
referendum  upon  ordinary  legislative  enactments.' 

'  See,  for  tt  detailed  study  of  the  working  of  the  referendum  in  the  state  where 
it  has  been  most  freely  used,  J.  D.  Barnett,  Tke  Operation  of  tia  Iniliattpe, 
Rtfereiulitm,  and  Stcalt  in  Oregon. 
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WORKING  OF  THE  OFHONAL  REFERENDUM  ON  LEGISLA- 
TIVE ENACTMENTS 

Tlie  optional  refereDdum  upon  legislative  enactments,  like  the 
compulsory  referendum  upon  pix^osed  constitutional  amend- 
ments, can  best  be  studied  by  inspection  of  the  results  of  the 
votes  actually  cast  upcm  the  measures  thus  referred  to  the 
electorates. 

In  the  first  place,  popular  interest  in  measures  referred  to 
the  voters  tmder  the  optional  referendum  is  more  general  tlian  in 
measures  referred  under  the  compulsory  constitutional  referen- 
dum. Whilst  during  the  years  1899-1908  only  onetenth  of  the 
latter  were  voted  on  by  three-fourths  of  those  who  went  to  the 
polls,  nearly  one-half  of  the  former  have  been  voted  on  by  a 
similar  proportion  of  the  voters.  Whilst  the  majority  of  the 
constitutional  amendments  fail  to  arouse  any  perceptible  interest 
in  above  fifty  per  cent  of  the  voters,  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
measures  refwred  under  the  optional  referendum  fail  to  interest 
a  majority  of  the  voters.  In  short,  the  optional  referendum 
places  upon  the  voters  no  such  burden  of  deciding  measures 
which  do  not  interest  them  as  is  placed  upon  than  by  the  com- 
pulsory constitutional  referendum.  At  the  same  time  the  voters 
reject  a  larger  proportion  of  the  measures  referred  to  them  under 
the  (^tional  referendum  than  of  those  referred  under  the  com- 
pulsory constitutional  referendum.  Whilst  only  about  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  latter  were  rejected,  more  than  half  of  the  measures 
referred  imder  the  optional  referendum  have  been  rejected  by 
the  voters.  In  the  twelve  states  in  which  the  optional  refer- 
endum had  been  put  to  use  down  to  the  close  of  1914  the  popular 
veto  was  invoked  in  the  cases  of  sevmty-eight  measures  and  was 
actually  exercised  in  the  cases  of  forty-one.  In  other  words, 
under  the  optional  referendiun  the  voters  are  much  less  fre- 
quently required  to  vote  upon  measures  of  which  they  do  not 
disapprove  than  under  the  compulsory  referendum.  Thus,  if 
the  test  of  the  popular  referendum  is  its  efl&dency  as  a  device  for 
preventing  the  adoption  of  measures  not  satisfactory  to  the  voters, 
the  (^tional  referendum  upon  legislative  enactments  is  appar- 
ently a  more  efficient  instrument  than  the  compulsory  referendum 
upon  proposed  constitutional  amendments. 
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The  greater  efficiency  of  the  optional  r^erendum  is  indicated 
also  by  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  measures  referred  to 
the  electorates  by  petition.  It  has  been  shown  that  under  the 
compulsory  constitutional  referendum  many  trivial  matters  can 
be  diq>osed  of  only  by  reference  to  the  voters,  and  that  this  con- 
dition will  persist  so  long  as  the  constitutions  of  many  states  are 
loaded  with  legislative  detail.  Under  the  optional  referendum 
presiunably  no  measure  is  referred  to  the  voters  unless  a  substan- 
tial nxmiber  of  voters  is  sufficiently  interested  to  file  a  petition. 
In  practice  it  appears  that  the  measures  referred  by  petition  are 
rarely  of  trivial  character.  The  titles  of  the  fifty  le^slative  meas- 
ures referred  to  the  electorates  by  petition  in  the  states  possessing 
the  direct  popular  referendum  down  to  the  close  of  1912  have 
been  listed  by  various  writers,'  and  are  readily  accessible.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  legislative  measures  referred  to  the  state  electorates 
by  petition  in  1913  and  1914,  six  related  to  matters  of  local  gov- 
ernment, five  to  the  regulation  of  public  utilities,  four  to  the  con- 
duct of  higher  education,  three  to  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents,  and  the  other  ten  to  various  topics  ranging  from  the 
establishment  of  a  penal  code  to  the  inspection  of  investment 
securities.  There  is  no  measure  of  such  trivial  character  as  often 
appears  under  the  compulsory  constitutional  referendum. 

Examination  of  the  measures  vetoed  by  the  state  electorates 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  legislatures  enacting  them 
were  out  of  touch  with,  if  not  in  direct  <q)position  to,  public 
opinion  upon  the  matters  concaned.  Of  the  twenty-five  meas- 
ures vetoed  by  the  voters,  down  to  1912,  a  half-a-dozen  were  acts 
providing  increased  appropriations  for  public  institutions  or  in- 
creased salaries  or  perquisites  for  public  officials,  two  provided 
for  the  creation  of  new  state  offices,  and  three  related  to  the 
tenure  or  compensation  of  local  officers.  Two  others  related  to 
changes  in  fiscal  machinery  or  procedure.  The  other  vetoed 
measures  related  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  summer  school  for  teachers,  and  the  regulation  of  water- 
rights  for  irrigation  in  Colorado,  the  organization  and  use  of  the 
state  mihtia  in  Montana  and  South  Dakota,  the  apportionment 
of  congressional  districts  in  the  latter  state,  and  the  standardiza- 

i  See  A.  L.  Lowd),  PubUe  Opinien  and  Popular  Gmtntrntia,  »pp,  B.  See  elw 
Equity,  TV,  no.  i.    (January,  1913.) 
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tioD  of  the  percentage  of  alcohol  permis^le  in  intoxicating  liquors 
in  Maine.  Among  the  sixteen  measures  vetoed  by  the  electo- 
rates in  1913  and  1914  were  proposals  to  license  prize  fighting, 
restrict  the  sale  of  game,  require  railroads  to  employ  full  crews 
of  trainmen,  license  cohimission-merchants,  and  sterilize  habitual 
criminals.  There  is  a  conespoading  variety  in  the  laws  which 
upon  reference  to  the  voters  were  approved  by  them.  South 
Dakota  and  Or^^n  are  the  states  in  which  the  optional  referen- 
dum has  been  most  freely  used.  In  the  formCT,  the  popular  veto 
has  been  invoked  against  thirteen  measures,  in  six  cases  with  suc- 
cess. The  vote  upon  referred  measures  varied  from  86.9  per  cent 
upon  the  divorce  act  of  1908,  which  was  sustained,  to  60.1  pw 
cent  in  1910  upon  an  amendment  to  the  law  relating  to  a  "dty, 
town,  or  place  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  county  seat." 
This  was  also  sustained.  In  Oregon  six  of  the  fifteen  measures 
referred  to  the  voters  have  been  vetoed,  and  the  range  of  public 
interest  in  referred  measures  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  evidence  with  respect  to  the  voting  upon  measures  referred 
to  the  people  under  the  optional  referendum  tends  to  corroborate 
the  inferences  drawn  with  respect  to  the  voting  upon  measures 
referred  under  the  compulsory  constitutional  referendum.  The 
evidence  is  perhaps  insufficient  to  warrant  any  final  conclusions, 
but  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  indicates  that  with  respect  to  the  meas- 
ures in  which  the  voters  are  interested  they  are  able  to  vote  .with 
discrimination.  Since  the  voters  are  more  generally  interested 
in  measures  referred  tmder  the  optional  referendum  than  in  those 
submitted  under  the  compulsory  constitutional  referendum,  it 
follows  that  on  the  whole  the  operation  of  the  optional  referendum 
is  more  satisfactory.  There  is  indeed  no  logical  reason  why  the 
voters  should  not  be  as  capable  of  deciding  the  fate  of  statutes 
referred  to  them  upon  petition  of  a  certain  fraction  of  the  elec- 
torate as  of  deciding  the  fact  of  constitutional  amendments  re- 
ferred to  them  by  mandate  of  the  constitution  itsdf.  It  is  not 
the  nature  of  the  procedure  under  which  the  reference  is  made, 
but  the  nature  of  the  measure,  that  determines  the  action  of  the 
voters.  TTie  value  of  right  procedure  for  the  selection  of  meas- 
ures for  reference  to  the  electorate  lies  in  the  desirability  of 
excluding  from  reference  such  measures  as  will  not  interest  the 
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voter.  In  the  case  of  a  measure  referred  by  petition,  there  is  at 
least  the  presumption  that  some  of  the  voters  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  measure.  In  the  case  of  a  measure  referred  by 
constitutional  mandate,  there  is  no  such  presumption.  ^  If  the 
contents  of  the  state  constitutions  had  been  restricted  to  the  im- 
portant matterswhichalone  were  originally  inserted  therein,  thne 
would  have  been  such  a  presumption,  but  that  has  not  been  the 
case.  Under  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  most  of  the  states, 
the  presunqition  is  rather  that  the  bulk  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  will  be  such  as  the  voters  would  be  glad  to 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  their  r^resentatives  if  they  could. 
There  is,  however,  no  way  of  doing  this,  except  by  abolishing 
the  compulsory  constitutional  referendum,  and  extending  the 
optional  referendum  to  all  constitutional  amendments  proposed 
by  the  state  legislatures. 

Tlie  substitution  of  the  c^tional  for  the  compulsory  referendum 
on  constitutional  amendments  is  a  change  in  the  pohtical  system 
of  the  states  that  might  well  receive  consideration.  If  the  legis- 
latures could  adopt  uncontested  amendments  without  reference 
to  the  voters,  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  time  required  for 
amendments  in  such  cases  by  from  one  to  four  years.  There 
might  often  be  a  great  gain  to  the  public  in  such  a  saving  of  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  relieving  the  electorate  from  a 
needless  burden.  The  chief  objections  to  the  change  spring  from 
practical  rather  than  theoretical  considerations. 

EMERGENCY  LEGISLATION 

F!ist,  there  is  the  difficulty  under  the  optional  referendum 
of  giving  to  the  l^jslature  adequate  power  for  dealing  with 
emergencies  without  imposing  undue  restrictions  upon  the  power 
of  popular  veto.  An  emergency  exists  whenever  an  important 
public  interest  demands  immediate  action,  but  mimediate  action 
may  be  prevented,  if  the  necessary  legislation  is  opposed  by  a 
number  of  voters  sufficient  to  file  a  petition  for  a  referendum. 
Either  the  pow^  to  refer  a  legislative  enactment  to  the  electo- 
rate, that  is,  to  su^>end  the  operation  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment pending  its  E^proval  or  dis^provat  by  the  electorate, 
must  be  restricted,  or  the  ability  of  the  legislature  to  deal 
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promptly  and  efiEectively  with  emergencies  must  be  seriously 
impaked. 

The  states  which  have  adopted  the  optional  popular  referendum 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  with  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  met  this  difficulty.  The  first  class  comprises 
those  states  which  have  chosen  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma.' 
In  these  states  the  referendum  is  not  apphcable  to  measures 
«iacted  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  an  emergency.  Thus  in 
South  Dakota  the  referendum  is  not  applicable  to  "such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  health,  or  safety,  support  of  the  state  government  and  its 
existing  public  institutions."  In  Oregon,  however,  an  emer- 
gency may  be  constitutionally  declared  only  in  the  case  of  laws 
"necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health,  or  safety."  All  other  measures,  including  bills  making 
appropriations,  except  when  passed  in  emergencies  as  above  de- 
scribed, are  subject  to  suspension  when  referendum  petitions  are 
filed  against  them.  In  each  of  the  states  of  this  class  an  emer- 
gency is  defined  in  the  terms  of  either  the  South  Dakota  or  the 
Oregon  constitution.  The  legislature  itself,  however,  is  the 
judge  of  the  necessity  of  legislation  in  cases  of  alleged  emergency, 
and  may  declare  the  existence  of  the  emergency  by  an  ordinary 
majority  vote.  If  a  declaration  of  emergency  is  contained  in  the 
preamble  of  a  bill,  the  enactment  of  the  bill  serves  itself  as  a  dec- 
laration of  emergency.  Therefore,  unless  the  legislatures  can 
be  constrained  by  the  courts  to  give  a  very  strict  interpretation 
to  the  expressions  "public  peace,"  "health,"  and  "safety,"  which 
h  undesirable  even  if  possible,  this  solution  of  the  problem  im- 
poses extensive  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  popular  veto. 

The  objections  to  such  a  solution  of  the  problem  are  apparent. 
First,  the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  legklature  to  d«dare  an 
emergency  is  liable  to  abuse,  for  the  legislators  are  under  strong 
temptation  to  declare  an  emergency  whenever  they  have  reason 
to  fear  that  they  have  acted  without  the  sanction  of  public 
opinion.  Certain  legislatures  seem  ahnost  to  have  formed  the 
habit  of  forestalling  the  exercise  of  the  popular  veto  as  much  as 
possible  by  passing  all  measures  under  color  of  an  alleged  emer- 

1  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Aikaoaas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Washington. 
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gency,  except  where  the  lack  of  justification  for  such  procedure 
is  too  palpable.  Thus  in  South  Dakota  during  the  fiist  twelve 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  optional  referendum  the  legisla- 
ture enacted  1251  measures,  of  which  537  were  declared  to  be 
emergency  measures  and  hence  not  subject  to  the  popular  veto.' 
Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  such  a  practice  in  the  case  of 
statutory  enactments,  its  impropriety  in  the  case  c^  constitutional 
amendments  is  beyond  question.  Unless  some  test  of  urgency 
can  be  devised  which  will  not  in  effect  leave  the  decision  to  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature,  the  optional  referendum  cannot  be 
considered  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  compulsory  con- 
stitutional referendum. 

A  second  objection  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  emergencies 
adopted  in  South  Dakota  and  Oregon  is  that,  even  if  the  legisla- 
tures could  be  trusted  not  to  abuse  their  power  to  pass  measures 
in  oases  of  acknowl^ged  emergency,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  an^mergency.  The  South  Dakota  and  Oregon 
provisions  cannot  both  be  right.  In  the  latter  state,  for  example, 
the  power  of  the  puree  is  fully  reserved  to  the  electorate,  whilst 
in  the  former  appropriation  bUls  are  not  subject  to  the  popular 
veto  at  all.  If  there  are  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  per- 
mitting the  review  of  certain  classes  of  legislative  enactments 
directly  by  the  electorate,  it  would  seem  more  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  referendum  to  authorize  the  voters  to  resolve  those 
doubts  for  themselves.  If  a  choice  must  be  made  between  re- 
stricting the  scope  of  the  popular  veto  and  unpairing  the  ability 
of  the  legislature  to  deal  promptly  and  effectively  with  an  emer- 
gency, it  would  be  surprising  if  no  state  chose  the  latter  horn 
of  the  dilemma.  In  fact  this  choice  has  been  made  in  Nevada, 
where  all  measures  without  any  exception  are  subject  to  the 
optional  referendum. 

Hie  legislature  is  not  altogether  deprived  of  the  power  to  deal 
with  emergencies,  even  if  all  measures  are  subject  to  the  popular 
veto.  In  case  of  emergency,  when  the  operation  of  a  measure 
is  suj^jended  because  of  a  referendum  petition,  the  legislature  or 
executive  may  order  a  ^>ecial  election  to  be  held  at  once,  and  if 
the  emergency  be  a  genuine  one,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  action  of  the  voters,  provided  the  proposed  measure  is  really 
'  See  A.  L.  Lowell,  of.  cU.,  p.  175. 
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necxssary  and  appropriate  for  the  occasioD.  In  fact,  the  actual 
abuse  of  the  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  an  act  by  filing 
a  referendum  petition  against  it  has  been  of  an  entirely  different 
sort.  Measures  have  been  enacted  vith  the  support  of  a  strong 
and  clearly  preponderant  public  opinion,  against  which  refereO' 
dum  petitions  have  been  filed,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  that 
measures  mi^t  ultimately  be  defeated,  as  in  order  to  postpone 
for  nearly  two  years  the  execution  of  an  unwelcome  public  policy. 
In  several  states,  for  example,  the  enforcement  of  laws  creating 
public  service  commissions  or  otherwise  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  public  utilities  has  thus  been  postponed  through  the  filing 
of  referendum  petitions  by  rq>resentatives  of  the  corporate  in- 
terests to  be  affected  thereby.  In  short,  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  of  emergency  legislation  is  not  to  be  found  by  gra^ 
ing  either  horn  of  the  dilenuna. 

The  third  class  of  states  comprises  those  which  have  attempted 
to  safeguard  the  power  of  the  legislatures  to  deal  with  emergaides 
without  unduly  restricting  the  power  of  the  electorate  to  veto 
legislative  enactments.'  The  l^islatures  of  these  states  are 
authorized  to  declare  the  existence  of  an  emergency,  but  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  elected  members.  The  operation  <rf 
emergency  measures  may  not  be  suspended  by  filing  a  referendum 
petition  against  them,  but  they  may  be  disapproved  at  a  subse- 
quent election.  In  each  of  these  states  certain  kinds  of  measures 
may  under  no  circumstances  be  passed  in  the  guise  of  emergency 
measures.  In  California,  for  example,  no  measure  creating  or 
abolishing  any  office,  or  changing  any  salary,  term,  or  duties  of 
any  officer,  or  granting  any  franchise  or  special  privilege,  or  creat- 
ing any  vested  right  or  privilege,  may  be  declared  an  "urgency" 
measure.  Thus  the  popular  veto  power  is  not  actually  restricted, 
nor  is  the  ability  of  the  legislature  to  deal  with  real  emergencies 
seriously  impaired. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SIGNATURES 

A  second  practical  difficulty  with  the  referendum,  it  is  some- 
times asserted,  arises  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  public 
against  the  abuse  of  the  referendum  for  the  purpose  of  delaying 
■  Maine,  California,  Ansom. 
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the  enforcement  of  measures  wbich  the  electorate  may  be  ex- 
pected eventually  to  ^)prove.  In  a  few  states  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  prevent  this  abuse  by  requiring  the  signatures  of  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  electorate  to  referendum  petitions  de- 
signed to  suspend  the  enforcement  of  a  law  than  to  those  which 
provide  for  the  reference  of  a  measure  to  the  voters  without  sus- 
pending its  operation  prior  to  the  election.  Thus  in  Montana 
the  percentages  required  are  15  per  cent  in  the  former  case  and 
5  per  cent  in  the  latter ;  in  New  Mexico  they  are  25  per  cent  in 
the  former  case  and  10  per  cent  in  the  latter.  The  question  of 
percentages,  however,  is  an  important  one,  and  requires  special 
consideration. 

The  requirement  that  a  petition  for  the  reference  of  a  legisla- 
tive enactaient  to  the  electorate  for  approval  or  disapproval  be 
signed  by  not  less  than  a  stated  number  of  voters  serves  several 
purposes.  First,  it  is  desirable  that  no  measure  should  be  referred 
to  the  voters  unless  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
action  of  the  legislature  will  not  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters.  Secondly,  it  is  desirable  that  no  measure  be  referred 
unless  there  is  some  reason  to  suj^se  that  the  electorate  will  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  express  a  genuine  opinion  thereon. 
Thirdly,  it  is  desirable  that  no  more  measures  be  referred  at  any 
one  time  than  the  voters  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  consider 
on  their  individual  merits.  Evidentiy  the  question  of  how  many 
signatures  should  be  required  on  a  referendum  petition  is  one  to 
which  a  final  answer  can  be  obtained  only  from  experience.  In 
most  of  the  states  the  statures  of  5  pet  cent  of  tiie  voters  are 
required  to  complete  a  petition  for  the  reference  of  a  statute  to 
the  electorate  for  approval  or  disapproval.  In  some  of  the 
states  there  is  a  further  requirement  that  the  signatures  be  ob- 
tained in  not  less  than  a  certain  proportion  of  the  counties  of  the 
state.^  The  latter  provision  is  intended  presumably  to  insure 
that  the  demand  for  an  appeal  to  the  electorate  is  not  concen- 
trated in  a  particular  loc^ty,  but  state-wide  and  general  in 
character.  Its  chief  effect  is  to  favor  the  rural  as  against  the 
urban  voters. 

In  practice  the  collection  of  signatures  to  referendum  jjetitions 

is  not  so  managed  as  to  throw  much  light  on  the  real  convictions 

'  Two-fifths,  in  Nebraska ;  two-thirds,  in  Missouri. 
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of  the  voters.  Whether  signatures  are  collected  by  voluntary  or 
by  paid  workers,  many  arguments  are  likely  to  be  employed 
other  than  those  pertaining  to  the  merits  of  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion, and  many  signatures  are  likely  to  be  secured,  not  because 
the  signer  desires  to  vote  against  the  measure,  or  has  indeed  any 
definite  opinion  upon  it,  but  because  he  desires  to  accommodate 
a  friend,  or  condliate  a  customer  or  business  acquaintance,  or 
get  rid  of  an  importunate  caller,  or  simply  thinks  that  the  expo- 
nents of  a  measure  are  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  electorate,  if  they 
wish,  and  should  receive  help  from  all  voters  who  may  sometime 
in  their  turn  likewise  desire  to  appeal  to  the  electorate.  In  fact, 
signatures  are  generally  collected  by  paid  canvassers,  whose  com- 
pensation depends  upon  the  number  of  signatures  they  obtain. 
At  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  signature  a  referendum  petition  would 
cost  from  S500  in  a  state  like  Or^;on  to  $5000  in  a  state  like  Ohio, 
and  the  requirement  that  such  a  petition  be  filed  therefore 
amounts  in  such  a  case  to  a  requirement  that  a  corresponding 
amount  of  money  be  forfeited,  so  to  speak,  as  a  fee  for  the  appeal 
to  the  electorate.  If  the  money  were  actually  paid  as  a  fee  to 
the  state  and  expended  under  authority  of  the  state  in  publish- 
ing authentic  infonnation  concerning  the  measure,  instead  of 
in  payment  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  signatures,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  electorate  would  be  better  informed  conceroiog 
the  merits  of  the  measure  than  it  is  by  oral  discussions  with  can- 
vassers for  signatures,  and  that  the  evidence  as  to  a  public  de- 
mand for  a  referendum  on  the  measure  would  be  no  less  convinc- 
ing. 

The  value  of  a  formal  petition  as  a  means  of  expressing  public 
opinion  has  probably  been  overrated.  The  filing  of  a  petition 
does  not  prove  much  concerning  the  real  beliefs  of  those  who 
sign  it.  When  the  number  of  signatures  is  fixed  at  a  low  figure, 
say,  5  per  cent  of  the  total  electorate,  the  requirement  apparently 
has  not  kept  many  measures  off  the  ballot  which  opponents  were 
determined  should  go  to  the  voters.  When  the  number  of  signa- 
tures is  fixed  at  a  higher  figure,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labor  of 
securing  additional  names  increases  at  a  disproportionate  rate, 
so  that  the  cost  of  a  petition  signed  by  20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent 
of  the  electorate  will  be  much  more  than  four  or  five  times  the 
cost  of  a  5  per  cent  petition.    Indeed,  what  evidence  there  is  — 
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it  is  not  much  —  suggests  that  the  requirement  of  a  25  per  cent 
petition  is  practically  prohibitive.  The  existing  system  is  super- 
ficially democratic.  Actually,  however,  it  operates  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  permanent  well-organized  interests,  such  as  liquor 
dealers,  for  example,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  that  can 
least  afford  to  bear  the  burden  of  needless  expense.  Yet  these 
are  the  kinds  of  groups  whose  appeals  to  the  voters  are  most  to 
be  encouraged. 

A  better  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  require  persons  proposing 
to  appeal  to  the  electorate  for  the  veto  of  a  legislative  enactment 
to  deposit  with  the  state  a  %um  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
sending  to  all  voters  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  measure  to  be  referred  to  them,  and  of  the  reasons  for  which 
its  opponents  seek  its  defeat,  subject  perhaps  to  the  proviso  that 
if  the  measure  is  defeated,  the  money  shall  be  refunded.  Such 
a  requirement  would  produce  sufficient  evidence  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents,  and  if  the  governor  has  the  power,  as 
is  the  case  in  some  states,  to  call  a  special  election,  when  deemed 
necessary,  there  should  be  no  serious  abuse  of  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  electorate,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 

OFnCIAL  BULLETINS  OF  INFORMATION 

Several  of  the  states  that  possess  the  optional  referendum  have 
made  provision  for  the  publication  of  official  bulletins  for  the  ' 
better  dissemination  of  inJFonnation  upon  measures  referred  to  the 
voters.'  Tbese  bulletins  contain  copies  of  the  referred  measures, 
together  with  arguments  thereon,  prepared  by  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  measures,  and  are  mailed  to  all  registered  voters 
several  weeks  before  the  election.  The  expense  of  printing  the 
arguments  is  usually  assessed  upon  those  who  prepare  them, 
the  state  paying  the  balance  of  the  cost.  These  "voters'  text- 
books," as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have  proved  a  cheaper  and 
more  effective  medium  for  reaching  the  electorate  than  newspaper 
advertising  at  public  expense,  which  is  the  practice  in  a  few 
states,^  and  have  been  instrumental  in  assisting  the  voters  to  vote 

■  Or^oD,  South  Dakota,  Colifoinia,  Adscna,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and 

Waahington. 

*  Colorado  and  Aikansah 
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upon  measures  intelligeDtly.  In  Oregon  and  California,  where 
the  joint  operation  of  the  compulsory  referendum  on  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  of  the  optional  referendum  on  statutes 
has  thrown  a  comparatively  heavy  burden  on  the  voters,  and 
where  the  official  bulletins  are  said  to  be  carefully  read  by  many 
of  them,  there  is  far  more  evidence  of  discrimination  between 
measures  than  in  such  a  state  as  Missouri,  where  the  burden  of 
the  referendum  has  also  been  comparatively  heavy  and  where 
there  has  hitherto  been  no  official  bulletin  of  information. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  how  effective  the  official  cam- 
paign bulletins  are  as  a  means  of  educating  the  electorate.  In 
Oregon  the  use  of  the  pamphlet  for  the  publication  of  arguments 
upon  measures  referred  to  the  voters  is  optional  with  the  supporters 
and  opponents  of  the  measures.  In  only  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  are  both  affirmative  and  negative  arguments  published.  Half 
of  the  referred  measures  have  been  published  in  the  pamphlet  with- 
out any  arguments.  Nor  is  there  any  relation  between  the  publi- 
cation of  arguments  and  the  results  of  the  voting  on  the  measures. 
Of  the  measures  accompanied  by  affirmative  arguments  alone 
more  were  accepted  than  rejected,  and  of  the  measures  accom- 
panied by  negative  arguments  alone,  more  were  rejected  than 
accepted.  But  the  total  number  of  measures  referred  to  the  elec- 
torate by  means  of  the  optional  referendum  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  relation  between  the  publication  of  arguments  and 
'  the  decision  by  the  voters  tmcertain.  There  has  been  no  per- 
ceptible tendency  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  and  supporters 
of  measures  referred  to  the  voters  by  means  of  the  optional  refer- 
endum towards  a  more  general  use  of  the  privil^e  of  publishing 
arguments  in  the  official  bulletin.  Apparently  those  who  are 
most  concerned  have  not  yet  been  convinced  by  experience  with 
the  Oregon  pamphlet  that  official  publicity  pays,  not  have  they 
been  convinced  that  it  does  not  pay.  In  California  arguments 
on  each  side  of  every  measure  referred  to  the  electorate  must 
be  published  in  the  pamphlet,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
measures,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  prqiaration  of  the 
arguments  by  members  of  the  le^ature  or  other  responsible 
persons.  A  comparison  of  the  California  and  Oregon  pamphlets 
shows  that  the  arguments  and  information  laid  before  the  voters 
in  the  former  state  are  more  complete  and  more  adequate  than 
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in  the  latter,  and  the  California  pamphlet  is  presumably  a  more 
effective  aid  to  the  voter. 

Though  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  the  official  bulletin  as 
a  medium  of  publicity  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  and 
doubtless  varies  in  different  states  according  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  voters,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  considerable  value 
in  the  development  of  the  referendum  as  an  educational  discipline. 
The  clearest  evidence  of  this  is  the  marked  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  voters  attending  the  polls  who  have  voted  on  constitutional 
amradments  proposed  by  the  legislature  that  has  occurred  since 
the  adoption  of  the  optional  referendum  and  the  publication 
of  an  official  bulletin.  In  California  during  the  ten  years  1S99 
to  igo8  the  average  vote  on  the  fifty-one  measures  submitted  by 
the  legislature,  indicated  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  attendance 
at  the  polls,  was  forty-three  per  cent.  In  1914,  when  the  system 
of  direct  action  upon  measures  by  the  electorate  was  subjected 
to  the  severest  test  ever  imposed  in  any  state,  the  result  was  as 
follows : 
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optwnil  rrferendum  4                (eii.Tgj)                             "^ 

Iq^datire  ud  too-  /674jm\ 
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Despite  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  the  voters  by  the  combined 
operation  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  they  voted  more  gen- 
erally upon  measures  submitted  by  the  legislature  than  ever 
before.  In  Colorado  during  the  ten  years  1899  to  1908  the 
average  recorded  vote  upon  the  seventeen  measures  submitted 
by  the  legislature  was  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  recorded 
vote.  The  initiative  and  referendum  were  adopted  in  1910, 
a  year  before  their  adoption  in  California,  but  there  is  no 
official  bulletin  or  other  provision  for  publicity  except  in  the 
newspapers.  The  result  of  the  voting  on  measures  in  1914 
was  as  follows: 
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optioiiil  teferendum  5  (loi'^)  **^ 
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Doubtless  the  greater  increase  of  interest  in  measures  submitted 
by  the  legislature  in  California  than  in  Colorado  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  initiative  and  referendum  cannot  be  explained  wholly 
by  the  adoption  of  better  means  of  publicity.  The  evidence, 
however,  such  as  it  is,  tends  to  confirm  the  presumption  that  an 
official  bulletin  like  that  of  California  will  materially  help  to 
arouse  the  interest  and  inform  the  intelligence  of  the  voters. 

The  tendency  among  the  states  which  have  adopted  the 
optional  referendum  is  towards  the  adoption  and  further  develop- 
ment of  the  official  bulletin.  In  1914  official  bulletins  were  pub- 
lished in  eight  states,  and  the  voting  on  measures  was  more  gen- 
eral in  those  states  than  in  the  states  where  there  was  no  official 
bulletin.  Of  the  various  bulletins,  that  published  in  Caiiforoia 
was  the  best,  both  in  fonn  and  in  substance. 

OPTIONAL  V.  COMPULSORY  REFERENDUM 

Whether  the  optional  referendum  has  yet  so  proved  its  worth 
as  to  justify  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  compulsory  ref- 
erendum may  be  questioned.  With  respect  to  various  matters 
of  detail  the  practice  of  the  several  states  differs,  and  further  ex- 
perience may  be  necessary  before  a  standard  form  of  the  optional 
referendum  is  developed.  Yet  it  is  already  clear  that  the  optional 
referendum,  under  the  proper  conditions  and  rightly  used,  satis- 
fies the  two  tests  of  good  government.  As  Mill  phrases  it,  "gov- 
ernment is  to  be  judged  by  its  action  upon  men  and  by  its  action 
upon  things ;  by  what  it  makes  of  the  citizens  and  what  it  does 
with  them."  Judged  by  either  test,  the  optional  referendtun 
upon  legislative  enactments  has  proved  in  the  main  a  betta 
governmental  device  than  the  compulsory  referendum  on  con- 
stitutional amendments  proposed  by  the  state  legislatures.    It 
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is  a  more  efficient  iostrument  both  for  the  correctioii  of  misrep- 
resentative  action  on  the  part  of  the  l^ialatuies  and  for  the 
education  of  the  voters  themselves. 

The  substitution  of  the  optional  for  the  compulsory  referen- 
dum upon  constitutional  amendments  propos^  by  the  state 
legislatures  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  existing  dis- 
tinction between  constitutional  and  ordinary  statute  law.  Now 
the  process  of  constitutional  amendment  upon  legislative  initia- 
tive, as  established  in  almost  all  states,  requires  the  approval  of 
all  proposed  amendments  by  the  peopte.  If  that  approval  were 
di^>ensed  with,  except  in  the  case  of  such  amendments  as  should 
be  brought  before  the  electorate  under  the  optional  referendum, 
the  status  of  amendments  not  referred  to  and  formally  approved 
by  the  electorate  might  seem  less  secure  than  that  of  those  ordi- 
nary laws  expressly  approved  by  the  electorate.  To  be  sure,  the 
l^islatuies  are  usually  forbidden  to  propose  constitutional 
amendments  by  bare  majorities,  but  legislatures  are  also  for- 
bidden to  adopt  some  kinds  of  ordinary  legislation  by  bare  majori- 
ties. In  fact,  the  original  distinction  between  constitutional 
and  statutory  law  has  already  been  so  far  impaired  by  the  inser- 
tion of  ordinary  legislation  in  the  state  constitutioos  that  the 
preservation  of  the  distinction  in  its  present  form  is  of  doubtful 
utility.  It  is  for  that  vay  reason  that  it  is  proposed  to  substitute 
the  optional  for  the  compulsory  referendum  on  constitutional 
amendments.  The  l^islatures  have  shown  themselves  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  distinction  in  any  logical  form,  and  for  the 
revival  of  the  traditional  distinction,  which  is  important,  the 
public  may  confidently  look  to  its  more  direct  representative,  the  - 
electorate.  Whether  the  compulsory  referendum  should  be  re- 
tained for  certain  classes  of  amendments,  as  it  now  exists  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  ordinary  legislation,  is  a  question  that  will  be  con- 
sidered presently.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  here  that  the  vital 
distinction  between  constitutional  and  statutory  law  does  not  re- 
side in  the  character  of  the  procedure  for  its  enactment,  but  in 
the  importance  attached  to  tiie  substance  of  the  law  itself. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  referendimi  is  now  permanoitiy 
established  among  the  political  institutions  of  the  states.  There 
is  no  question  of  abandoning  it.  The  only  questions  concerning 
which  there  are  still  serious  differences  of  opinion  relate  to  the  form 
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in  which,  and  the  conditions  under  whichj  it  shall  be  used.  Li 
the  majority  of  states  the  referendum  still  exists  only  in  the  man- 
flatory  form,  and  is  applicable  only  to  constitutional  amendments, 
and,  in  some  of  these  states,  to  certain  classes  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation. In  a  large  minority  of  the  states  it  exists  also  in  the  op- 
tional form,  and  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  ordinary  legislation. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  operation  of  the  referendum  in  each 
of  its  forms  throws  much  light  on  the  problems  which  still  remain 
unsettled. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  referendum,  like  any  other 
political  institution,  is  an  imperfect  instrument,  which  works 
better  under  some  conditions  than  under  others.  The  first  limi- 
tation upon  its  most  effective  use  is  one  of  number.  The  greatest 
number  of  measures  hitherto  brought  before  the  voters  at  one 
time  by  the  cf>eratlon  of  the  referendum  is  forty-two.  These 
were  all  constitutional  amendments,  proposed  by  a  constitu- 
tional convention  in  Ohio  in  1912,  and  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a 
sptdal  election.  The  greatest  number  of  measiu'es  of  legi^tive 
origin  hitherto  brought  before  the  voters  at  one  time  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  referendum  is  thirty-one.  Of  these  twenty-seven  were 
submitted  by  direction  of  the  legislature  and  four  by  means  of 
the  optional  referendum  at  the  r^ular  election  in  California  in 
1914.  In  both  states  the  action  of  the  electorate  was  generally 
conceded  to  have  heen  deliberate  and  on  most  of  the  measures 
intelligent.  Yet  it  was  clear  that  the  number  of  measures  was 
greater  than  the  voters  could  easily  dispose  of.  There  was  a 
general  opinion  that  the  burden  laid  upon  the  electorate  was 
excessive.  The  average  number  of  measures  brought  before  the 
voters  by  means  of  the  optional  referendum  alone  is  not  more 
than  two  or  three,  and  the  evidence  indicates  that  this  number 
of  measures  can  be  easily  handled  by  the  voters.  When  the 
number  becomes  excessive,  the  voters  have  a  way  of  voting  "no" 
on  all  or  most  of  the  measures  without  much  regard  to  their 
several  merits.  This  remedy  has  been  most  conspicuously  ap- 
plied ib  Missouri.  In  that  state  the  presence  of  much  statutory 
matter  in  the  constitution  occasions  the  submission  of  numerous 
amendments,  and  inadequate  provision  is  made  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  electorate.  In  1914  eight  constitutional  amendments 
were  submitted  by  'the  leg^ture  and  four  legislative  measures 
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were  submitted  by  means  of  the  optional  referendum,  all  of  which 
were  defeated  by  large  majorities,  though  some  were  apparently 
not  without  merit.  In  short,  beyond  a  certain  point  any  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  measures  submitted  is  not  likely  to 
bring  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  efforts  of  the  electorate  to 
understand  the  issues.  Hence  beyond  that  point  the  greater 
the  number  of  measures,  the  less  satisfactory  will  be  the  result. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  just  when  that  point  is  reached, 
and  probably  that  point  is  reached  more  quickly  in  some  states 
than  in  others.  No  two  electorates  are  precisely  alike  with  re- 
elect either  to  innate  political  capacity  or  to  habits  of  mind. 
The  abuse  of  the  optional  referendum  by  submitting  too  many 
measures  to  the  voters  at  the  same  time,  however,  is  one  for  whidi 
the  voters  have  the  best  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  For  that 
reason  it  is  the  compulsory  rather  than  the  optional  referendum, 
the  use  of  which  should  be  curtailed  in  those  states  in  which  the 
total  number  of  measures  brought  before  the  electorate  by  means 
of  the  referendum  is  felt  to  be  excessive. 

The  second  limitation  upon  the  most  effective  use  of  the  refer- 
endum is  one  of  kind.  The  operation  of  the  optional  and,  more 
clearly,  that  of  the  compulsory  referendum  reveals  the  reluctance 
of  many  voters  to  express  an  opinion  upon  matters  outside  the 
range  of  their  personal  ejq>erience.  The  mass  of  the  voters,  for 
example,  will  generally  vote  freely  on  measures  relating  to  the 
organization  or  powers  of  juries,  but  not  on  measures  relating  to 
the  organization  or  powers  of  the  higher  courts.  They  know 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  but  are  not  so  certain  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of 
concentrating  the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  all  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions  in  a  single  state  board  of  control. 
As  President  Lowell  has  said,  "it  would  seem  wiser,  therefore,  to 
confine  the  referendum  to  questions  involving  general  principles 
alone,  and  to  the  class  of  matters  where  the  public  is  normally 
familiar  with  the  facts  required  for  a  decision,  than  to  extend  it 
promiscuously  to  questions  where  a  rational  opinion  can  be 
formed  only  by  a  knowledge  of  details  with  viadi  the  ordinary 
man  does  not  readily  become  acquainted."  '  Experience  shovra 
that  it  is  the  compulsory  rather  than  the  optional  form  of  the  refer- 
>  A.  L.  Lowell,  Pubtic  Opinion  and  Popular  GownmenI,  p.  139. 
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endum  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  submission  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  measures  to  the  voters,  just  as  it  is  the  compulsory 
rather  than  the  optional  form  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
tubmission  of  the  excessive  number  of  measures.  If  the  refer- 
endum is  to  be  used  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  restrict  its  use  under  the  compul- 
Bcny  form  and  to  extend  its  use  under  the  optional  form.  In 
shtnt,  it  would  seem  not  only  that  the  referendum  has  come  to 
stay,  but  also  that  the  optional  form  should  tend  more  and  more 
to  prevail. 

WORKING  OF  THE  DIRECT  POPULAR  mnTATTVE 

The  referendum  is  commonly  connected  in  political  discussions 
with  the  initiative.  The  literature  relating  to  the  subject  almost 
invariably  treats  them  as  if  they  were  inseparable.  In  practical 
politics  also  the  two  have  generally  been  found  together.  Only 
two  of  the  twenty-four  states  which  have  submitted  to  the  elec- 
torate proposals  to  establish  the  optional  referendum  have  failed 
at  the  same  time  to  submit  the  direct  popular  initiative. 

The  two  devices,  however,  are  distinct,  and  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished  in  all  discussions  of  the  work  of  the  state  elec- 
torates. The  referendum  enables  the  electorates  to  disapprove 
and  thereby  annul  a  measure  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  has 
on  that  accoimt  been  termed,  as  has  been  said,  the  popular  veto, 
or  more  properly,  the  electoral  veto.  The  initiative  enables  the 
electorate  itself  to  adopt  a  measure  disapproved  and  therefore  not 
adopted  by  the  legislature.  It  has  been  accordingly  termed  the 
procedure  for  direct  legislation  by  the  people,  or  more  properly, 
by  the  electorate.  Ordinarily  this  expression  is  understood  to  in- 
clude both  the  referendimi  and  initiative,  but  such  usage  of  the 
term  is  inaccurate  and  objectionable.  The  procedure  for  direct 
legislation  by  the  electorate  is  necessarily  completed  by  a  popular 
vote,  and  to  that  extent  the  initiative  resembles  the  referendimi, 
but  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  procedure  the  differences  are 
more  important  than  the  resemblances.  The  vital  distinction 
between  them  consists  in  the  fact  that  under  the  referendum  no 
measure  can  come  before  the  electorate  unless  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature,  whilst  under  the  initiative  no  measure 
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comes  before  the  electorate  if  it  has  been  previously  approved  by 
the  legislature. 

So  far  as  the  procedure  for  direct  legislation  by  the  electorate 
is  identical  with  that  for  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  veto,  it  may 
be  expected  to  operate  in  the  same  manner.  Whether  a  measure 
originates  within  or  without  the  legislature  is  in  itself  immaterial 
to  the  electorate.  It  is  not  the  origin  but  the  nature  of  the 
measure  that  concerns  the  voters,  when  it  is  submitted  to  them. 
If  the  voters  can  act  intelligently  on  measures  brought  before 
them  by  means  of  the  referendum,  they  can  also  act  intelligently 
on  measures  submitted  to  their  decision  by  means  of  the  initia- 
tive, other  things  being  equal.  In  other  words,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  measures  brought  before  the  voters  by  means  of  the 
initiative  tend  to  differ  in  some  definite  way  from  measures 
brought  before  them  by  means  of  the  referendiun,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  electorate  will  be  less  capable  of  decid- 
ing wisely  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  first  question 
that  arises,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the  initiative  is  not 
whether  the  voters  can  be  trusted  to  use  with  discretion  the  power 
of  direct  legislation,  but  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  char- 
acteristic differences,  if   any,  between  initiated  and  referred 


If  there  were  any  marked  differences  between  initiated  and  re- 
ferred measures,  it  might  be  supposed  that  these  differences 
would  be  reflected  in  the  results  of  the  voting  thereon.  If,  for 
example,  initiated  measures,  as  a  class,  were  generally  felt  to  be 
less  important  than  referred  measures,  the  voting  thereon  should 
be  less  general.  If  the  purposes  of  initiated  measures  were  gen- 
erally considered  more  objectionable,  the  election  returns  should 
show  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  are  defeated.  If  their 
drafting  and  technical  detail  were  generally  found  to  be  less  per> 
feet,  the  fact  should  appear  in  a  growing  distrust  of  initiated  as 
contrasted  with  referred  measures,  and  an  increasing  tendency 
to  reject  those  which  have  failed  to  secure  legislative  approval. 

In  fact,  the  action  of  the  electorates  upon  measures  submitted 
by  means  of  the  initiative  has  hitherto  not  been  markedly  differ- 
ent from  its  action  upon  measures  submitted  by  means  of  the  op- 
tional referendum.  In  each  case  the  interest  in  the  measures 
thought  before  the  voters,  as  indicated  by  the  voting  thereon, 
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has  been  conspicuously  greater  than  in  measures  submitted  by 
means  of  the  compulsory  constitutional  referendum.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  measures  submitted  by  means  of  the  (^tional  referen- 
dum nearly  one  half  of  the  measures  submitted  by  means  of  the 
initiative  have  been  voted  on  by  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  polls,  and  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  measures  have  failed  to  interest  a  majority  of  the  voters. 
He  degree  of  interest  shown  by  the  voters  in  measures  submitted 
by  means  of  the  initiative  has  been  on  the  whole  a  little  greater 
than  that  in  measures  brought  before  the  voters  by  means  of  the 
optional  referendum.  This  result,  however,  seems  to  be  due 
mainly  to  the  exceptional  interest  aroused  by  certain  measures 
not  infrequently  brought  before  the  voters  by  means  of  the 
initiative,  rather  than  to  any  generally  greater  interest  in  ini- 
tiated measures  as  such.  Tie  iniriated  measures  which  have 
aroused  the  most  interest  have  related  to  such  matters  as  the 
regulation  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  taxation  £ind  the 
use  of  public  credit,  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women. 
They  have  raised  clean-cut  issues,  in  the  decision  of  which  most 
voters  have  felt  a  direct  personal  interest.  With  the  exception 
of  the  measures  relating  to  taxation,  they  have  generally  involved 
questions  of  principle  only,  unconfused  by  questions  of  detaU  or 
of  ways  and  means.  Other  matters  with  respect  to  which  much 
legislation  has  been  proposed  by  means  of  the  initiative,  and 
upon  which  onnparatively  lai^  votes  have  been  cast,  are  public 
education  and  improvements,  the  regulation  of  public  utilities,  the 
regulation  of  conditions  of  industrial  employment,  and  the  reform 
of  systems  of  nomination  and  election  to  public  office.  In  short, 
the  questions  that  have  aroused  most  interest  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  which  have  aroused  most  interest  when  raised 
by  means  of  the  optional  referendum.  So  far  as  the  degree  of 
interest  in  initiated  measures  in  general  is  an  indication  of  their 
character,  the  evidence  does  not  indicate  that  there  are  any 
marked  differences  in  the  character  of  initiated  and  referr^ 
measures  reqwctively. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  election  returns  is  a  little  more 
illuminating  with  reference  to  the  relative  acceptability  of  ini- 
tiated and  referred  measures.  Of  the  309  initiated  measures, 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  voters  in  14  states  down 
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to  the  dose  of  1914,  86  were  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  thereon,  and  81  were  legally  adopted.  The 
other  138  failed  of  adoption.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  measures  brought  before  the  electorates 
by  means  of  the  initiative  have  been  adopted  than  of  those 
brought  up  by  means  of  the  optional  referendum.  The  fate  of 
the  initiated  measures  has  not  apparently  been  affected  by  the 
fact  that  I30  of  them  were  proposed  statutes  and  the  other  89 
proposed  constitutional  amendments.  The  proportion  adopted 
was  substantially  the  same  in  each  case.  So  far  as  these  figures 
indicate  anything  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  initiative 
and  of  the  referendum,  respectively,  they  indicate  that  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  submission  of  measures  to  the  electorates 
have  been  somewhat  more  successful  when  they  have  appealed 
to  the  voters  to  veto  measures  which  the  legislatures  had  approved 
than  when  they  have  appealed  to  the  voters  to  adopt  measures 
which  the  legislatures  had  not  approved.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  proportion  of  measures  adopted  under  the 
initiative  and  imder  the  optional  referendum  is  not  great  enough 
to  warrant  any  definite  ccmdusions. 

The  evidence  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  a  tendency  to  dis- 
trust measures  submitted  by  means  of  the  initiative  is  perhaps 
a  little  more  significant.  In  Oregon  the  number  of  initiated  meas- 
ures submitted  to  the  voters  and  the  results  of  the  voting  thereon 
in  each  year  since  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  is  as  follows : 
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The  pn^rtion  of  initiated  measures  adt^ted  by  the  voters  has 
steadily  declined.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  too  much 
from  these  figures.  Oregon  is  only  one  of  fourteen  states  in  which 
the  initiative  has  been  put  to  use.     In  the  other  states  not  much 
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use  of  the  initiative  was  made  prior  to  1912,  and  although  a 
larger  proportion  of  initiated  measures  in  these  other  states 
was  rejected  in  1914  than  in  1912,  the  voters  were  everywhere 
more  conservative  in  1914  than  in  1912,  and  the  rejection  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  initiated  measures  may  have  been  due 
rather  to  the  conservative  feelings  of  the  voters  in  general  than  to 
any  q>ecial  distrust  of  initiated  measures  in  particular.  In 
short,  much  caution  is  necessary  in  interpreting  the  election  re- 
turns relating  to  measures  submitted  to  the  voters  by  means  of 
the  initiative. 


THEORETICAL   OBJECTIONS   TO  THE  DIRECT  POPULAR 

INITIATIVE 

0[^nents  of  the  initiative  assert,  nevertheless,  that  certain 
characteristic  differences  are  to  be  expected  between  measures 
originating  outside  of  and  not  approved  by  the  legislatures  and 
those  for  which  legislative  approval  is  secured,  and  that  if  those 
differences  are  not  yet  clearly  reflected  in  the  election  returns,  it 
is  because  the  initiative  has  not  yet  been  in  operation  long  enough 
for  its  full  effects  to  become  apparent.  Ultimately,  the  less 
satisfactory  operation  of  laws  enacted  by  the  people  under  the  ini- 
tiative will  become  apparent,  it  is  urged,  and  the  causes  will  be 
found  to  he  in  the  nature  of  the  measiu'es.  In  the  first  place, 
measures  submitted  to  the  electorate  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  initiative  are  devised  and  put  forth  by  persons  not 
actii^  in  any  official  representative  capacity  and  not  responsible 
to  anybody  but  themselves.  The  members  of  the  legislature 
are  chosen  to  provide  for  the  common  interests  and  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  and  have  to  deal  with  many 
measures,  knowing  that  no  two  will  be  approved  by  precisely  the 
same  body  of  voters.  The  initiators  of  a  measure  to  be  submitted 
directly  to  the  electorate  are  self-chosen,  and  need  consider  only 
the  interests  of  a  majority  of  those  whom  they  expect  to  vote 
thereon.  If  they  have  no  ambition  to  hold  public  office,  they  may 
utterly  disregard  the  interests  and  beliefs  of  those  whom  they  ex- 
pect to  vote  against  their  measure.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  measures  submitted  under  the  initiative  will  tend  to  show 
less  consideration  for  the  ri^ts  of  minorities  than  measures 
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enacted  by  representative  legislators.  But  without  fair  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  minorities,  the  peaceful  operation  of 
donocratic  institutions  is  impossible.  In  short,  under  such  con- 
ditions the  initiative,  far  from  affording  a  beneficial  educational 
discipline,  would  exercise,  its  (^ponents  say,  a  profoundly 
demoralimkg  influence  on  the  public  mind. 

Secondly,  it  is  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  initiative  that 
initiated  measures,  even  if  unexceptionable  in  principle,  are  more 
likely  than  legislative  measures  to  be  defective  in  detail.  A  legis- 
lative body  is  bound  by  rules  of  procedure  intended  to  secure 
freedom  of  debate  and  adequate  publicity  for  the  reasons  of  its 
acts,  as  well  as  for  the  acts  themselves.  Its  proceedings  are  in- 
tended to  be  deliberate,  and  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the 
revision  of  immature  proposals  and  for  the  amendment  of  those 
that  are  imperfect.  The  initiators  of  a  measure  to  be  submitted 
directly  to  the  voters  are  bound  also  by  rules  of  procedure,  but 
these  rules  impose  no  restraint  on  secret  deliberations  and 
ordinarily  afford  no  convenient  opportunity  for  the  revision  of 
immature  or  for  the  amendment  of  imperfect  proposals.  Once  a 
measure  has  been  initiated,  it  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  voters  as  it  stands.  Upon  the  electorate,  therefore,  there  is 
more  likely  to  be  Uirown  under  the  initiative  than  under  the 
referendum  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  an  end  that  is  good 
against  a  means  that  is  doubtful,  or  of  wei^ung  the  advantages  of 
immediate  action  against  those  of  acting  more  slowly  with  the 
aid  of  probably  riper  wisdom.  In  short,  in  so  far  as  measures 
not  approved  by  legislative  bodies  may  be  expected  to  differ  from 
those  which  are  so  approved,  they  should  be  less  rather  than 
more  perfect,  it  is  argued,  and  the  initiative  therefore  should 
tend  to  impair  rather  than  improve  the  quality  of  legislation. 

The  first  of  these  theoretical  objections  to  the  initiative  may  be 
partially  tested  by  a  further  examination  of  the  measures  hitherto 
submitted  to  the  electorates  by  means  of  the  initiative.  The 
following  are  the  ifiain  classes  of  legislation  in  connection  with 
which  the  rights  of  minorities  seem  most  hkely  to  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  —  taxation,  the  regulation  of  corporations,  especially 
of  public  service  corporations,  the  regulation  of  conditions  of 
industrial  employment,  the  regulation  of  social  conditions  involv- 
ing vested  business  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
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and  legidation  touching  special  ladal  or  religious  interests.  The 
^ngle  tax  is  the  most  radical  proposal  in  the  field  of  taxation  that 
has  been  brought  before  the  electorates  by  means  of  the  initia- 
tive. In  several  states  single  tax  measures  of  various  sorts  have 
been  brought  to  a  vote,  and  have  been  defeated  in  every  case  by 
majorities  varying  from  nearly  two  to  one  to  more  than  five  to 
one.  In  general  the  voters  have  shown  themselves  extremely 
cautious  in  adopting  changes  in  their  system  of  taxation,  whether 
proposed  by  initiative  or  otherwise.^  Measures  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  public  utilities  have  been  brou^t  before  the  voters 
in  most  states  in  which  the  initiative  has  been  put  to  any  con- 
siderable use,  but  not  all  the  measures  so  submitted  have  beai 
adopted,  and  no  measures  have  been  adopted  by  means  of  the 
initiative  for  which  there  was  not  precedent  in  the  legislation 
adopted  by  other  state  legislatures.  The  same  is  true  of  labor 
legislation.  No  laws  have  been  adopted  by  means  of  the  initia- 
tive for  which  precedent  cannot  be  foimd  in  the  enactments  of 
the  state  legislatures,  nor  do  the  voters  adopt  all  the  labor  laws 
submitted  to  them.  Thus,  the  eight-hour  day  for  women  when 
submitted  by  initiative  in  Oregon  in  1914  was  rejected,  although 
it  had  been  previously  (1912)  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia. Witii  respect  to  liquor  laws  the  situation  is  the  same. 
In  1914,  for  example,  prohibition  was  submitted  in  five  and 
adopted  in  four  western  states.  In  the  fifth  (California),  where 
the  measure  submitted  to  the  people  contained  some  novel  and 
comparatively  oppressive  provisions,  the  voters,  though  appar- 
ently friendly  to  prohibition,  rejected  the  proposed  measure. 
Among  the  209  measures  that  have  been  submitted  by  means  of 
the  initiative,  down  to  the  close  of  1914,  there  has  been  no  measure 
which  has  raised  a  religious  issue  of  any  kind.  The  principal 
measures  which  have  raised  racial  issues  in  the  states  possessing 
the  initiative  have  been  submitted  by  the  legislatures,  and  they 
have  been  directed  against  aliens.  Experience  in.  the  "direct 
legislation"  states  indicates,  so  far  as  experience  can  yet  indicate 
anything,  that  racial  and  religious  questions  will  not  be  raised  by 
means  of  the  initiative,  except  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
probably  cause  them  to  be  raised  by  the  legislatures,  if  there  were 
no  procedure  for  direct  legislation. 

'  See  especially,  Oregcm  election  letums,  igii,  igt4. 
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There  is  as  yet  no  convincmg  evidence  that  the  initiative  has 
tended  to  demoralize  the  electorates  by  ejqwsing  casual  majorities 
of  voters  to  the  temptation  of  abusing  the  rights  of  helpless 
minorities  under  the  lead  of  irresponsible  and  reckless  agitators. 
Either  there  have  been  legislative  precedents  for  the  radical 
measures  submitted  by  means  of  the  initiative,  or  they  have  been 
rejected  at  the  polls.  The  best  examples  of  the  latter  have  been 
the  single  tax  measures  and  those  proposed  by  the  Oregon  re- 
fonners  for  the  purpose  of  making  over  the  constitution  of  that 
state.  So  far  as  proposals  for  radical  reforms  go,  the  chief  effect 
of  the  initiative  has  been  to  secure  for  their  proponents  an  earlier 
and  wider  hearing  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Presumably  this  means  that  those  proposals  which  are  sound  have 
a  better  prospect  of  speedy  adoption  by  the  legislature  than  if  the 
initiative  did  not  exist.  Submission  to  the  electorate  by  means 
of  the  initiative  serves  the  double  purpose  of  affording  some  bene- 
ficial educational  discipline  to  the  voters,  and  of  revealing  to  the 
legislatures  more  clearly  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  the 
state  of  the  public  mind.  Where  the  result  of  the  voting  upon  a 
measure  shows  a  demand  for  action,  even  if  the  electorate  itself 
refuses  to  accept  the  particular  measure  submitted  to  it,  a  wise 
legislature  will  act  accordingly.  The  submission  of  soK^ed 
"blue  sky"  laws  and  their  rejection  by  the  electorates  of  three 
western  states  in  1912  and  1914  showed,  first,  that  there  was  a 
public  dei^and  for  the  more  effective  protection  of  investors 
against  fraudulent  securities,  and,  secondly,  that  the  voters 
were  reluctant  to  approve  legislation  on  the  subject  without 
further  consideration.  In  one  of  the  same  states  a  "blue  sky" 
law  enacted  by  the  legislature  and  submitted  to  the  voters  by 
means  of  the  optional  referendum  was  approved  at  tie  same  time 
that  an  initiated  measure  was  rejected.  To  secure  the  informa- 
tion concerning  the  state  of  the  public  mind  afforded  by  the  sub- 
mission of  these  measures,  the  votes  were  well  worth  taking. 
Nor  could  the  consideration  of  the  measures  have  failed  to  be 
instructive  to  the  voters.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  full 
effects  of  direct  legislation  by  the  voters  are  not  yet  apparent, 
but  the  fears  of  those  who  assert  that  the  initiative  will  exert 
a  bad  influence  upon  the  electorates  do  not  seem  likely  to  be 
verified.    . 
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The  second  of  the  theoretical  objections  to  the  initiative  may 
be  partially  tested  in  the  same  way  as  the  first.  There  are  many 
examples  of  initiated  measures  which  raise  for  the  consideration 
of  the  voters  not  only  a  main  issue,  con^sting  of  some  general 
principle  of  public  policy,  but  also  subordinate  issues,  arising 
out  of  the  means  proposed  to  give  effect  to  the  general  principle 
of  the  measure.  Now,  the  voters  cannot  decide  at  a  single  ballot- 
ing on  a  given  measure  more  than  one  of  the  issues  that  may  be 
involved  in  it.  Either  they  will  lose  s^t  of  the  genial  principle 
because  of  the  superior  importance  attached  to  subordinate 
issues,  or  they  will  shut  their  eyes  to  defects  of  detail  because  of 
the  engrossing  interest  of  the  general  principle.  For  example, 
if  a  proposed  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should 
incidentally  attempt  to  prohibit  the  growing  of  grapes  or  hops, 
grape  and  hop  growers  as  a  class  would  presumably  take  most 
interest  in  the  features  of  the  measure  that  concerned  them 
most  directly.  A  legislative  system  which  does  not  permit  the 
offering  of  amendments  is  bound  to  be  inferior  to  one  which  does, 
so  far  as  all  but  the  simplest  issues  are  concerned.  Direct  legis- 
lation by  the  voters,  regarded  solely  as  an  educational  discipline, 
may  be  more  effective  than  legislation  by  representatives,  but 
re^irded  from  any  other  point  of  view,  its  utility  wUl  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  issues  involved  in  a  given  measure.  A  bill  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  may  be  effectively  disposed  of  by  the 
same  voters,  who  find  themselves  at  a  loss  how  to  vote  on  a  meas- 
ure to  establish  a  pubUc  service  commission  and  define  its  powers. 
Even  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  are  sure  that  they  want  more 
adequate  regulation  of  the  rates  and  service  of  public  utilities, 
they  may  not  be  sure  that  a  commission  is  the  best  means  for  se- 
curing that  end,  or  that  a  commission  of  the  particular  sort,  and 
armed  with  the  particular  powers,  proposed  in  the  measure  sub- 
mitted to  them,  is  the  kind  of  commission  best  fitted  to  carry 
out  their  purposes.  Still  less  are  the  voters  capable  of  voting 
intelligently  on  proposak  to  fix  rates  and  conditions  of  service 
directly  by  law.  "nie  actual  fixing  of  rates  that  will  be  just  to 
all  parties  is  dependent  upon  acquaintance  with  matters  of  fact 
about  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  many  voters  to  be  ade- 
quately informed. 

It  is  also  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  prepare  meas- 
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ures  for  submission  to  tlie  voters  will  always  be  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire  to  assist  the  voters  to  make  their  decision  wisely.  For 
example,  in  Colorado  in  1914  a  measure  was  sutnnitted  to  the 
voters  permitting  juries  to  return  verdicts  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  in  civil  cases,  and  also  permitting  women  to  serve  on  juries. 
As  women  vote  in  Colorado,  this  maimer  of  putting  the  question 
may  have  seemed  to  its  sponsors  a  good  joke  on  the  opponents 
of  any  dq)arture  from  the  established  principle  that  the  verdicts 
of  juries  shall  be  unanimoiis.  The  "joke,"  however,  was  too 
apparent,  and  the  measure  was  rejected.  But  less  con^icuous 
"jokers"  may  be  deliberately  inserted  in  lengthy  technical  bills, 
as  when  the  Oregon  single  tazers  initiated  a  measure  to  provide 
for  the  county  regulation  of  local  taxation  and  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax.*  Doubtless  many  of  the  devices  for  beguilii^  or  deceiving 
members  of  legislative  bodies,  that  have  been  employed  by 
special  interests  to  gain  their  private  ends,  will  also  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  connection  with  direct  legislation  by  the 
people,  though  with  less  likelihood  of  success. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF   PROCEDURE  FOR  DIRECT  LEGISLATION 

In  several  of  the  states  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  estab- 
lish the  initiative,  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  pro- 
cedure for  direct  legislation.  In  California,  the  amendment 
adopted  in  191 1,  by  which  the  initiative  was  established,  provided 
that  measures  might  be  submitted  directly  to  the  electorate  on 
petition  of  S  per  cent  of  the  voters,  or  that  they  might  be  sub- 
mitted first  to  the  legislature  on  petition  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
voters.  If  the  legislature  should  fail  to  enact  the  measure  as  pro- 
posed by  the  petitioners,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  electorate, 
but  not  otherwise.  This  plan  was  intended  to  prevent  the  need- 
less submission  of  measures,  but  afforded  no  means  by  which  an 
initiated  measure,  if  amended  in  the  legislature  with  the  approval 
of  its  initiators,  could  be  enacted  without  submission  to  the  elec- 
torate. Even  if  convinced  that  the  legislature  had  improved 
their  measure,  the  initiators  would,  nevertheless,  have  no  re- 
course but  to  let  their  original  draft  be  submitted  to  the  electo- 

'  This  mewure  was  adopted  by  the  voters  in  1910,  but  two  years  later  they  re- 
pealed bU  of  it  enxpt  the  pajl  abolishing  the  poll  tax. 
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rate  and  to  urge  the  voters  to  reject  it  and  accept  the  perfected 
bill  referred  as  an  alternative  by  the  legislature.  In  Wisconsin, 
by  an  amendment  first  proposed  in  1911,'  it  was  provided  that  no 
measure  should  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  unless  it  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  the  legislature.  If  those  desiring  the 
enactment  of  a  proposed  measure  could  not  induce  the  legislature 
to  accept  it,  ather  in  its  original  form  or  in  any  amended  form 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  them,  they  could  secure  its  sub- 
mission to  the  electorate,  either  in  its  original  {orm  or  with  any 
proposed  amendments.  The  procedure  for  the  submission  of  a 
measure  to  the  electorate  was  to  be  substantially  the  same, 
whether  a  measure  was  or  was  not  approved  by  the  legislature. 
In  other  words,  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  procedure 
for  the  initiative  and  that  for  the  dptional  referendum,  except 
that  the  former  should  apply  to  measures  which  the  legislature 
should  not  and  the  latter  to  measures  which  it  should  approve. 
Such  a  scheme  might  be  expected  to  prevent  the  submission  of 
measures  to  the  electorate,  whenever  action  could  be  secured  from 
the  legislature)  and  where  no  satisfactory  action  from  the  legis- 
lature could  be  secured,  such  a  scheme  might  be  expected  to  in- 
sure the  submission  of  a  measure  in  its  most  improved  form. 
Unfortunately,  the  Wisconsin  scheme  was  rejected  by  the  voters, 
and  the  opportunity  to  put  these  expectations  to  the  test  of 
experience  was  deferred. 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  the  states  which  have 
most  recently  considered  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  to  provide 
for  as  much  deliberation  as  possible  in  the  procedure  for  direct 
legislation  by  the  voters.*  A  plan  proposed  in  Massachusetts  * 
provides  that  only  a  part  of  the  signatures  required  for  submitting 
a  measure  to  the  electorate  need  be  secured  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  procedure,  the  rest  to  be  secured  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature  in  oise  that  body  fails  to  take  action  satisfactory 
to  the  original  initiators.  These  persons  are  entitled  to  choose 
a  committee  to  represent  them,  arid  the  committee  is  authorized 

'  Endorsed  by  the  legjsbture  in  1913,  but  rejected  by  the  voters  In  1914. 

'  See  the  Minnesota  amendment,  rejected  in  1914,  and  the  Iowa  amendment, 
to  be  submitted  in  1916,  in  the  American  Fear  B<x^  for  1913,  pp.  76-77. 

■  See  L.  J.  Johnson,  The  InUtoHm  and  R^vendum,  an  EgeOim  AUy  ef 
JUfreietitaUve  Gotemment,  9th  ed. 
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to  consider  and  approve  any  amendments  that  may  be  proposed 
in  the  legislature.  If  by  this  means  the  bill  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  become  acceptable  to  the  legislature  without  becoming  un- 
acceptable to  the  committee,  further  proceedings  under  the  origi- 
nal petition  may  be  discontinued.  Such  a  plan  would  seem  cal- 
culated to  exert  the  maximum  of  pressure  upon  the  legislature 
with  the  minimum  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  as  a 
whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Wisconsin  plan  with  respect  to  the  incorporation  of  perfecting 
amendments  in  measures  actually  submitted  to  the  voters. 

Yet  when  all  is  done  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  the  initiative 
will  remain  a  cumbersome  piece  of  legislative  machinery.  Ini- 
tiated bills  must  still  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  voters  in  the 
exact  form  in  which  they  are  submitted.  The  electorate  cannot 
revise  and  amend,  like  a  law-making  body  which  physicallymeets, 
and  it  can  recommit  a  measure  only  by  defeating  it.  In  such  an 
event,  there  can  never  be  any  certainty  as  to  the  grounds  of  the 
voters'  objections,  whether  they  approve  the  measure  in  principle 
and  condemn  the  means  employed  to  give  effect  thereto,  or 
whether  they  condemn  it  in  principle  and  in  detail  alike.  It  is  as 
if  an  ordinary  legislature  had  no  option  but  to  give  an  imqualified 
yes  or  no  to  every  measure  laid  before  it,  as  a  jury  can  bring  in  no 
verdict  but  one  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  As  a  means  of  improving 
the  technical  character  of  state  legislation  the  initiative  holds 
out  little  promise.  The  genius  that  would  be  required  to  perfect 
it,  if  devoted  to  the  further  improvement  of  methods  of  law- 
making in  the  state  legislatures,  should  bring  a  much  greater 
return. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  initiative  operates  to  best 
advantage  are  the  same  as  those  under  which  the  (^tional  refer- 
endum operates  to  best  advantage.  The  number  of  measures 
submitted  at  the  same  time  must  not  be  too  great,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  measures  must  not  be  too  technical  or  too  remote  from 
the  experience  of  the  voters.  Not  a  few  measures  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  by  means  of  the  initiative  which  have  con- 
spicuously failed  to  arouse  genera!  pubKc  interest.  Among  these 
have  been  a  number  of  measures  relating  to  purely  local  a£Fairs, 
or  to  the  general  forms  of  local  government  when  only  special 
localities  were  really  concerned.     Some  measures,  indeed,  of  gen- 
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uine  public  concern  have  been  voted  on  by  a  smprisiiigly  small 
number  of  persons.  For  example,  in  Colorado  in  1912  measures 
were  initiated  to  provide  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  contempt  of 
court  and  to  place  all  appointed  public  officers  under  dvil  service 
rules.  The  former  was  rejected  and  the  latter  was  adopted,  only 
28  per  cent  of  the  voters  who  attended  the  polls  voting  thereon. 
That  was  the  smallest  interest  ever  shown  in  initiated  measures, 
yet  the  measures  were  not  unimportant.  In  general  there  seem 
to  be  proportionately  no  more  measures  of  trivial  importance 
brought  before  the  voters  by  means  of  the  initiative  than  by 
means  of  the  optional  referendum.  But  the  ninnber  of  initiated 
measures  has  been  excessive  in  several  of  the  direct-legislation 
states,  and  measures  of  an  excessively  technical  or  abstract  char- 
acter have  been  initiated  in  most  of  them.  The  Colorado 
measures  noted  above  afford  excellent  illustrations  of  this.  There 
were  too  many  measures  on  the  ballot  in  that  state  in  1912,  the 
provisions  for  infonning  the  voters  about  them  were  inadequate, 
and  the  particular  measures  noted  above  were  technical  in  char- 
acter and  related  to  matters  outside  the  experience  of  the 
mass  of  the  voters. 

The  states  which  have  introduced  the  official  bulletin  as  a 
means  of  placing  before  the  electorate  the  texts  of  referred 
measures,  together  with  arguments  thereon,  have  invariably 
made  similar  provision  for  publicity  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  the  initiative.  Thus  one  pamphlet  contains  all  the  matter 
relating  to  measures  to  be  voted  on  by  the  electorate,  regardless 
of  the  origin  of  the  measures.  In  general  what  has  already  been 
noted  concerning  the  value  of  the  official  bulletin  as  a  means  of 
publicity  in  connection  with  the  referendum  applies  also  to  its 
use  in  connection  with  the  initiative.  The  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  initiated  measures,  however,  publish  arguments  in  the 
official  bulletins,  the  use  of  which  for  purposes  of  discussion  is 
optional,  much  more  freely  than  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  rrferred  measures.  In  no  state  does  the  available  evidence 
indicate  that  the  publication  of  arguments  has  any  decisive  in- 
fluence upon  the  result  of  the  vote.  The  arguments  themselves 
vary  widely  in  forensic  power  but  are  usually  unexceptionable 
in  tone  and  reveal  a  decent  respect  for  the  character  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.    If  it  were  certain  that  they  were  read 
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by  all  the  voters,  it  would  be  possible  to  bestow  high  praise  upon 
the  educational  value  of  direct  action  by  the  electorate.  The 
election  returns  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  direct  action 
of  the  electorate  upon  measures  is  an  educational  discipline  of 
which  a  considerable  minority  of  the  voters  do  not  as  yet  take 
advantage.  Sudi  voluntary  disfranchisement  of  ignorant  and 
indifferent  voters,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  voting  upon 
measures  is  concerned,  doubtless  improves  the  operation  of  the 
initiative  as  an  instriunent  of  legislation. 

Regarded  as  an  instrument  of  legislation,  howev^,  the  initia- 
tive is  of  limited  value.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  e^qiect  that  the 
electorate  can  enact  directly  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  mass  of  legislation  d^nanded  by  the  people  of  the  states. 
In  the  main  the  people  must  continue  to  rely  upon  their  less  imme- 
diate rqiresentatives,  the  members  of  the  legislatures.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  electorate  can  deal  satisfactorily 
with  any  but  the  simplest  issues,  except  temporarily  until  the 
legislature  can  be  incited  to  action.  Finally  there  are  some  mat- 
ters over  vdiich  the  electorate  should  not  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise an  independent  authority  at  all. 

LUHTATION   OF   LEGISLATIVE   POWERS    OF   ELECTORATES 

In  several  states  which  have  adopted  the  initiative,  the  power 
of  the  electorate  has  been  restricted  to  the  enactment  of  statutes. 
The  power  to  adopt  constitutional  amendments  without  the 
previous  approval  of  some  other  le^slative  body  has  been  denied.^ 
The  objection  to  the  constitutional  initiative  seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  fear  that  the  electorate  cannot  be  trusted  with  direct 
legislative  power  and  that  the  consequences  of  its  abuse  will  be 
more  serious  in  connection  with  constitutional  amendments  than 
in  connection  with  ordinary  legislation.  A  facile  reply  to  this 
objection  is  that  the  nature  of  a  measure  imder  the  conditions  that 
ex^t  in  most  states  has  no  necessary  coimection  with  its  status 
as  constitutional  or  statutory,  and  that  a  discrimination  against 
the  use  of  the.  initiative  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
happen  to  arise  in  the  form  of  constitutional  amendments  is 
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tlierefcve  not  justified.  This  reply,  however,  does  not  wholly 
mMt  the  objection.  It  can  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  election 
returns  that  most  constitutional  amendments  are  no  less  suited 
by  nature  for  consideration  and  enactment  directly  by  the  elec- 
torate than  ordinary  legislation.  There  is  one  class  of  constitu- 
tional amendments,  however,  of  which  this  is  not  true,  namely, 
those  which  are  intended  to  define  or  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
electorate  itself.  It  is  natural  for  all  persons,  voters  as  well  as 
those  in  more  conspicuous  places  of  authority,  to  strive  for  greater 
power.  The  electorate,  if  permitted  to  define  its  own  powers, 
cannot  be  expected  to  resbt  the  temptation  unduly  to  enlarge 
them.  The  dangers  that  may  result  from  the  lack  of  any 
restrictions  upon  the  power  of  electoral  initiative  in  an  American 
state  are  greatiy  diminished  by  the  power  possessed  by  the 
federal  courts  to  veto  state  legislation  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  state  electorates  cannot  destroy  the  republi- 
can character  of  established  institutions,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
the  benefit  of  due  process  of  law.  The  difficulties,  however, 
that  may  result  from  the  unrestricted  initiative  are  not  inconsider- 
able. For  example,  in  Arizona  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
proposed  by  means  of  the  initiative  in  1914  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  the  legislature  of  the  power  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
statute  adopted  by  the  electorate.  The  needlessness  of  this 
proposal  and  the  inconveniences  that  might  be  caused  by  it 
were  pointed  out  in  an  able  argument  published  in  the  official 
bulletin,  but  it  was  nevertheless  adopted.  The  action  of  the  elec- 
torate in  this  instance  was  not  rational ;  it  was  instinctive,  and 
action  in  such  cases  is  more  likely  to  be  instinctive  than  rational. 
The  electorate  is  not  the  people,  and  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment it  is  just  as  improper  for  the  electorate  directly  to  define 
its  own  powers  as  for  the  legislature  or  the  courts  to  define  their 
own  powers.  The  right  of  the  legislature  or  courts  to  define  their 
own  powers  is  checked  and  balanced  by  the  right  of  the  other 
organs  of  government  to  do  likewise.  The  same  should  be  the 
rule  for  the  electorate.  The  legal  responsibility  of  the  other  or- 
gans to  the  electorate  insures  that  the  will  of  the  voters,  if  well 
considered,  will  ultimately  prevail. 

There  lure  some  other  limitations  that  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  direct  popular  initiative.    When  the  electorate  exerdses  the 
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power  of  initiative,  it  acts  as  a  legislative  body,  and  is  subject 
to  many  of  the  temptations  that  surround  other  ]^;islative  bodies. 
Experience  has  shown  what  these  temptations  are,  and,  to  guard 
against  them,  many  constitutional  limitations  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  ordinary  state  legislatures.  In  so  far  as  these  limita- 
tions regulate  the  procedure  of  the  legislatures,  they  are  mostly 
inapplicable  to  the  electorates,  —  a  fact  which  renders  it  im- 
possible that  the  electorate  can  ever  be  a  satisfactory  independ- 
ent agency  for  the  enactment  of  the  greater  portion  of  state  legis- 
lation.  In  so  far  as  these  limitations,  however,  relate  to  the 
powers  of  the  state  legislatures,  they  are  applicable  to  the  elec- 
torates. In  Wisconsin,  the  proposed  plan  for  direct  legislation 
by  the  electorate,  rejected  by  the  voters  in  1914,  provided  that  the 
constitutional  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  legis- 
lature should  be  imposed  also  upon  the  electorate,  when  acting 
as  a  legislative  body.  The  Wisconsin  plan  showed  a  prudent 
recognition  of  the  lessons  of  experience  with  American  legislative 
bodies,  but  it  was  not  altogether  above  criticism.  The  effect  of 
constitutional  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  a  state  legislature, 
when  properly  enforced  by  executive  and  judiciary,  is  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  the  prohibited  measures  without  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  electorate.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  those 
kinds  of  measures  which  a  legislature  cannot  be  trusted  to  enact 
without  the  express  approval  of  the  electorate  are  identical  with 
those  which  an  electorate  cannot  be  trusted  to  enact  without  the 
approval  of  the  legislature.  Nor,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  it 
even  certain  that  die  existing  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the 
legislatures  are  those  which  are  most  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  legislative  bodies.  But  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
at  the  least  such  constitutional  limitations  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  electorates  as  will  effectually  prevent  them  from  exer- 
cising executive  or  judicial  powers  under  the  guise  of  popular 
law-making. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  initiative 
was  first  employed  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  directly  by 
the  voters,  many  popular  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the 
state  electorates,  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  adopted 
so  soon,  if  the  l^islatures  in  those  states  had  possessed  a 
monopoly  of  the  law-making  power.     The  most  notable  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  use  of  the  initiative  is  afforded  by  the  ea^ierience  of 
Oregon.  Among  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  in  that 
state  by  means  of  the  initiative  are  the  following :  the  direct 
primary  law,  a  local  option  liquor  law,  later  state-wide  prohibi- 
ti<m,  municipal  home-rule,  a  railroad  anti-pass  law,  several 
special  corporation  tax  laws,  the  state-wide  recall,  a  stringent 
corrupt  practices  act,  the  so-called  Oregon  plan  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  senators  (now  superseded  by  the 
seventeenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution),  an  em- 
plc^ers'  liability  act,  woman  suffrage,  extension  of  the  public 
debt  limit  for  road  construction,  the  eight-hour  day  on  public 
works,  a  public  utilities  commission  law,  prohibition  of  prison 
contract  tabor,  and  abolition  of  coital  punishment  Neverthe- 
less, regarded  primarily  as  an  instrument  of  government  rafber 
than  as  an  educational  discipline,  the  value  of  the  initiative  has 
consisted  hitherto  and  must  continue  to  consist  principally  in  its 
efficacy  as  a  mode  of  expressing  public  opinion.  Modes  of  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  the  voters  which  are  advisory  only  cannot 
be  as  effective  as  those  which  are  mandatory,  and  eventually  will 
be  treated  by  them  with  comparative  indifference.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Illinois  public  opinion  law  of  1902  has  demonstrated 
this.  Under  the  initiative,  the  voters'  knowledge  that  their 
opinions  will  have  a  certain  effect  brings  out  a  fuller  and  more 
deliberate  expression  of  opinion  than  under  any  other  system. 
Whether  initiated  measures  submitted  to  the  voters  are  adopted 
or  rejected,  the  value  of  the  vote  as  an  expres^on  of  opinion  is 
equally  great.  The  best  effects  of  the  popular  initiative  should 
be  found,  in  the  long  run,  not  in  the  legislation  placed  by  its  use 
directly  upon  the  statute  books,  but  in  the  improvement  of  the 
legislation  placed  there  by  the  legislatures. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THS  FDRTHBK  RBFOKU  OF  STATE  OOTERKKENT 

Two  conclusions  stand  out  clearly  from  the. study  of  state 
governmenfin  the  United  States.  In  thefijt^jace^  is  e^ideat 
_that  tEe  governments  of  th^isHtlK  are  now  yeiy.different  from 
what  they  were  in  the  beginning.  We  are  accustomed  to  look 
back  at  the  institutions  of  the  Fathers  with  veneration  and  awe. 
The  truth  is,  so  far  as  state  government  is  concerned,  that  the 
,institJrtlsns_ongnally;je3tallJished  jvere  for  the  most  part  very 
imperfect.  The  people  of  all  the  states  began  with  the  saiA? " 
fun^mental  principles,  popular  sovereignty  and  the  reign  of 
law.  But  there  was  no  agreement  upon  methods  of  reducing 
those  principles  to  practice.  Some  of  thr  m-^'-nlT  nricinrrlly 
employed  were  wel'  f^fviewj  atifT  have  endured.  The  govenunent 
of  MggsachijsettSt  tbg  most  carefuHy  planned  and  best  balanced 
of  the  original  state  govemmeots,  is  stilT  carried  on  undet-the 
original  coAiUtUti^ii.  In  that  state  the  cliaracter  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  much  more  affected  by  the  growth  of  parties  and 
the  development  of  administrative  activities  than  by  the  formal 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  ,Jn  most  of  the  original  states, 
howeverj  the  first  governments  were  not  carefully  planned  and 
have  been  greatly  altered  by  constitutional  changes.  These 
changes  have  been  many  and  various,  but,  as  already  indicated, 
they  may  all  be  classified  under  one  or  the  other  of  two  heads. 
The  changes  falling  under  the  first  head  have  to  do  snth  the 
democratization  of  the  forms  of  government.  The  electorates 
hawe_be«i  made  broader  and  more  completely  representative  of 
the  people.  Their  control  over  the  other  branches  of  govem- 
metit,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  has  been  streng&iened. 
'The  changes  falling  imder  the  second  head  have  to  do  with  the 
redivision  of  powers  between  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial branches.    The  legislatures,  practically  supreme  in  most 
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of  the  original  states^,  have  beea  aubjected-  to  more  effective 
checks,  and  a  better  balance  has  been  established  between  them 
and  the  coordinate  branches.  Tlie  reptfjt  is  that  state  govern- 
ment is  now  not  only  very  different,  But  also  on  the  whole  very 
much  better  than  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  second  conclusion  to  be  drawn  frcan_the_study  of  the 
go^feniment  of  the  states  is  tEat  the  process  of  change  by  which 
the  improvement  of  state  government  has  been  accompE^ed  has 
not  yet  come  to  an  end.  ThejiatP:  gnvpmmpnts  ar*^  PTp<vtgH  to 
do  a  great  deal  mor&  for  thapeople  thafl  in  the  b<?jinnin£i^and 
many  things  no  doubt  are  now  done  much  .better.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  generaDy  believed  that  state  .govenuiieat.is.not,V£ry.  efiident 
and  in  some  cases  not  even  decent.  Whilst  much  of  the  dis< 
satisfaction  with  the  state  governments  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  it  is  evident  that  thejorms  of 
government  also  still  remain  imperfect.  The  people  have  be- 
trayed their  dissatisfaction.!^  the  oHitiaual  discussion  ot  Ir^h 
expedients  for  further  reform.  In  recent  years  some  of  these 
expedients  have  been  adopted,  notably  the  direct  primary,  ihe 
regulation  of  the  use  of  money  in  elections,  and,  to  a  more  limited 
extent,  direct  legislation  and  the  recall.  But  in  general  public 
opinion  seems  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  expedients  that  are 
offered.  There  is  no  agreement  yet  concerning  the  proper  quali- 
fications for  the  suffrage  or  the  best  methods  of  making  nomina- 
tions and  conducting  elections.  There  is  no  agreem^it  concern- 
ing the  organization  or  powers  of.  the  legi^turas,  executives,  and 
judiciary.  There  is  no  agreement  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
electorates  or  the  methods  of  changing  the  state  constitutions. 
It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
need  for  further  reform  has  as  yet  been  followed  by  a  di^n^r- 
tionately  small  amount  of  actual  achievement.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  either  the  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion or  the  discussion  of  expedients  for  further  reform  will  cesse, 
while  political  conditions  in  the  states  remain  as  they  are  at 
present.  State  government  in  the  future,  as-  is  th»  past, -will 
probably  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  If  the  ri^t 
expedients  are  now  adopted,  it  ought  aJao  to  be  very,  much  better. 

The  changes  in  state  government  jiow  most  frequently  pro- 
posed for  adoption,  like  those  already  adc^ted,  may  all  be 
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clarified  under  one  or  the  other  of  two  heads.  First,  there  are 
thpse  intended  to  broaden  T^e  electorate&.aad  give  .them  greater 
control  over  the  •condncTtrf  pubKc-^airs,  Secondly,  there  are 
those  intended  to  impose  further  limitations  upon  the  powers  of 
the  legislatures  and  to  increase  the  authority  and  usefulness  of 
the  executives  and  judiciary.  The  firstclass  of  changes,  now 
as  in  the  beginning,  are  advocated  foFthe  purpose  of  making  the 
stiite  governments  more  popular;  the  second,  to  maJte  them 
Brore  ef&cient.  Most  contemporary  plans  for  the  further  reform 
of  state  government,  however,  deal  only  with  spedal  cases  of 
in^rfection.  ~Spec^c  remedies  are  suggested  for  speci£c  evils, 
reg^dless  of  their  bearing  upon  the  government  of  the  state  in 
other  respects.  The  messages  of  the  governors,  for  example,  in 
recent  years  have  frequently  contained  suggestions  for  changes  in 
the  conduct  of  elections,  as  by  the  adoption  of  better  ballot  laws, 
or  for  changes  in  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  l^isla- 
tures,  as  by  the  adoption  of  the  unicameral  system,  or  in  the 
executives,  as  by  the  introduction  of  the  budget  system,  or  in  the 
judiciaries,  as  by  the  reform  of  the  use  of  injunctions  or  of  the 
system  of  trials  of  appeals.  But  plans  for  the  systematic  revi- 
sion of  state  government  as  a  whole  are  comparatively  infrequent. 
WheQ_pQlitician3.or  reformers  do  take  a  broader  view  of  the 
pro^£nia_oL-atale.  government,  their  attention  seems  generally 
to  be  dkected-  aither  to  the  further  democratization  of  the  forms 
of  government  in  the  interest  of  greater  popular  control  or  to  the 
further  redivision  of  powers  between  the  legislaturee  and  the 
coordinate  branches  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficieiicy,  but 
rarely  to  bgth  at  once.  Several  noteworthy  plans  for  the  more 
or  less  general  reform  of  state  government,  however,  have 
recently  been  put  forth. 


I 

TEIE  COMMISSION  PLAN 

The  most  radical  of  the  various  plans  for  the  further  reform 
of  state  government  is  the  commission  plan.  The  commission 
plan  for  states  is  based  upon  the  commission  plan  for  cities,  the 
principal  features  of  which  are  the  following :  —  (r)  the  concen- 
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tration  of  all  legislative  and  executive  authority  in  a  single  small 
body,  the  commission,  consisting  usually  of  five  members; 
(2)  the  exercise  of  legislative  powers  by  the  commission  as  a 
whole ;  (3)  the  exercise  of  executive  powers  by  each  commissioner 
over  a  sq)arate  department  of  administration ;  (4)  the  election 
of  the  commissioners  at  large ;  and  (5)  the  enforcement  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of  continuous 
popular  control  over  both  the  legislative  and  the  administrative 
acts  of  the  commission  and  of  each  commissioner  by  means  of 
the  direct  popular  referendimi,  initiative,  and  recall.  Consider- 
able variation  in  details  is  to  be  found  among  the  charters  of 
commission-governed  cities,  but  in  general  the  differences  are  of 
minor  importance.  The  terms  for  which  commissioners  are 
elected  range  from  one  to  six  years,  two  and  four  year  terms  being 
the  most  common,  and  are  usually  so  adjusted  that  they  expire 
one  or  two  at  a  time.  In  most  dries  where  the  commission  plan 
has  been  adopted  the  assignment  of  departments  to  the  several 
commissioners  is  made  by  the  commission  itself,  but  in  some 
dries  each  commissioner  is  dected  to  take  charge  of  a  particular 
department,  and  the  commission  as  a  whole  cannot  alter  his 
administrarive  duries,  except  by  altering  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  department,  so  far  as  permitted  by  the  charter. 
In  most  dties  the  commissioners  are  nominated  in  a  non-partisan 
primary  and  elected  without  party  designation  of  any  sort.  In 
some  the  primary  has  been  abolished  and  in  its  place  the  prefer- 
ential ballot  is  employed  at  the  election.  Subordinate  officials 
are  often  protected  by  the  merit  system,  and  partisan  control  of 
patronage  and  partisanship  in  general  are  so  far  as  possible 
eliminated. 

The  commission  plan,  as  applied  in  the  dties,  has  demon- 
strated its  possession  of  many  advanta^s.'  The  concentration 
of  powers  has  put  an  end  to  the  friction  between  mayors  and 
councils  that  often  occurred  in  dties  governed  in  accordance  with 
the  traditional  plan,  and  has  centralized  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  munidpal  affairs.  It  has  facilitated  the  adop- 
tion  of  businesslike  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  busi- 
ness and  stimulated  attention  to  economy  and  efficiency.  If  the 
adoption  of  the  commission  plan  has  not  greatly  altered  the  per- 
'  See  W.  B.  Miuuo,  The  Gorenuncnl  of  American  CitUs,  [^.,304-310. 
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sonnel  of  municipal  govenunent,  it  lias  unquestionably  improved 
the  tone  of  munidpaJ  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  its  limitations 
are  equally  apparent.  It  restricts  the  public  service,  at  least  so 
far  as  holding  poHtical  offices  are  concerned,  much  more  narrowly 
than  the  older  system  of  municipal  government.  It  offers  no 
security  for  an  adequately  r^resentative  government  in  cities 
with  a  large  and  variegated  population.  It  provides  an  adminis- 
tration, which,  unless  it  is  to  be  dangerously  susceptible  to  sinister 
control,  requires  for  the  protection  of  the  public  a  large  measure 
of  publicity  in  all  its  proceedings  and  a  watchful  citizenry.  In 
particular,  the  concentration  of  the  appropriating  and  thespend- 
ing  power  in  the  same  bands  may  lead  the  commissioners  into 
grave  temptations,  unless  they  are  adequately  checked  by  the 
instruments  of  direct  popular  control,  the  referendimi,  initia- 
tive, and  recall.  In  the  smaller  dries,  however,  these  limitarions 
are  not  seriously  felt.  In  all  kinds  of  cities  the  commission  plan 
promises  a  frame  of  govenunent  which  the  voters  can  readily 
understand,  a  considerarion  which  doubtless  has  greatly  aided 
in  promoting  its  rapid  and  widespread  adoprion.  As  a  leading 
authority  on  the  government  of  dries  has'well  said,  the  advocates 
of  the  commission  plan  have  "rendered  a  real  service  in  directing 
public  attention  to  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  American  muni- 
cipal system,  —  the  simplification  of  a  machine  which  is  far  too 
complex  for  the  work  that  it  has  to  do.  As  a  protest  against 
the  old  munidpal  regime  it  has  been  effective ;  as  a  policy  it  has, 
despite  inddental  shortcomings,  fulfilled  much  of  what  its  spon- 
■  sors  have  daimed  for  it."  ' 

The  adoption  of  the  commission  plan  for  dries,  and  the  accom- 
panying marked  improvement  in  the  tone  and  results  of  muni- 
dpal government,  inevitably  led  to  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mission plan  for  states.  To  the  advocates  of  the  commission 
plan  it  was  enough  to  point  to  the  conditions  in  commission- 
governed  dries.  To  the  careful  student  of  state  government, 
however,  that  argument  was  inconclusive.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  evident  that  much  of  the  unprovement  in  the  character  of 
municipal  government  that  has  followed  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
commission  plan  has  been  the  result  of  features  commonly  intro- 
duced with  the  commission  plan,  but  not  essential  to  it.  Non- 
1  Uunto,  op.  cil.,  p.  3ig. 
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partisan  nominations  and  elections,  the  short  ballot,  the  abolition 
of  pett^  local  repiesentation,  the  merit  system  of  appointment 
and  promotion,  wider  and  more  efiecdve  use  of  experts  in  ad- 
ministration, tmiiorm  methods  of  accounting,  improvements  in 
budgetary  practice,  greater  publicity  in  the  conduct  of  official 
business,  and  greater  popular  interest  in  public  affairs:  these 
features  alone  would  have  worked  a  great  improvement  in  the 
government  of  dties.  Secondly,  it  is  evident  that  the  commis- 
sion plan  is  more  suitable  for  the  conduct  of  admimstration  than 
for  legislative  purposes.  In  municipal  government,  administra- 
tive functions  are  far  more  important  than  legislative,  but  in 
state  government  the  legislative  functions  are  the  more  impor- 
tant. The  people  of  a  dty,  especially  of  a  small  city,  may  be 
adequately  represented  for  the  purpose  of  framing  and  adopting 
ordinances  by  a  body  of  five  persons  elected  at  large,  but  law- 
making for  the  people  of  a  whole  state  requires  a  more  numerous 
representative  body.  The  burden  of  administration  in  a  targe 
dty,  if  too  heavy  for  five  commissioners,  can  be  lightened  by 
delegating  a  part  of  the  work  to  technical  assistants  or  subordi- 
nates. The  burden  of  legislation  in  a  state,  if  too  heavy  for 
the  commission,  cannot  so  easily  be  delegated.  A  watchful  dti- 
zenry  may  exercise  an  effective  control  over  a  munidpal  com- 
mission, if  the  city  be  not  too  large  nor  its  afiairs  too  compli- 
cated, without  an  excessive  burden  upon  the  ballot  through  the 
use  of  the  referendum,  initiative,  and  recall;  but  in  a  state 
governed  by  the  commission  plan  the  same  effect  could  be  secured 
only  by  a  much  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  electorate.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
increased  direct  action  by  the  voters  will  not  yield  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  that  mode  of  governmental 
control.  Finally,  the  commission  plan  is  illogical.  As  Professor 
Munro  says,  "Nearly  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  five-headed  executive  can  be  urged  with  greater 
cogency  for  the  poUcy  of  concentrating  all  final  powers  of  an 
administrative  character  in  the  mayor  alone." '  Another  able 
critic  of  American  government  puts  it  more  strongly.  "I  do 
not  advocate  the  commission  plan,  either  for  states  or  dties, 
because  it  violates  the  fundamental  prindples  of  govenuaent 
'Of.eil.,  p.  317. 
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acd  all  oUier  successful  coJ^>erative  enteiprises  in  this:  It 
divides  executive  re^xuisibility  and  power  among  frcMu  three 
to  seven  men.  These  fundamental  principles,  as  I  understand 
them,  are  that  for  legislation  it  is  iii^x>ssible  to  have  too  many 
minds.  ...  On  the  executive  side  there  must  be  undivided 
responsibility  —  one  mind.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  placing 
too  much  executive  power  with  one  man,  if  he  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  his  employers,  the  people."  * 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  despite  the  great  popu- 
larity in  recent  years  of  the  commission  plan  for  the  government 
of  dries,  plans  for  the  reform  of  state  government  by  merging  the 
l^islature  with  the  governor  and  other  principal  executive  officers 
into  a  single  state  commission,  exercising  both  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  have  not  developed  to  the  point  where  they 
could  command  serious  consideration  or  official  support.  There 
have  been  several  so-called  conunission  plans  for  state  govern- 
ment, but  they  have  invariably  lacked  some  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  genuine  commission  plan.  One  of  the  most  widely 
discussed  of  these  was  suggested  by  Governor  Hodges  of  Kansas 
in  1913.  He  proposed  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  state 
government  be  left  as  it  was,  but  that  in  place  of  the  bicameral 
legislature  a  single  "commission"  be  substituted.  This  legisla- 
tive commission  was  to  consist  of  two  members  elected  from  each 
congressional  district  for  comparatively  long  terms.  They  were 
to  give  all  their  time,  if  necessary,  to  the  task  of  law-making, 
and  were  to  receive  much  better  compensation  than  ordinary 
state  legislators.  Governor  Hodges  argued  that  the  m^nbers  of 
such  a  l^islative  commission  would  be  more  carefully  selected 
than  members  of  an  ordinary  legislature,  that  the  work  would 
attract  a  more  efficient  set  of  men,  and  that  they  would  be  able 
to  perform  thdr  duries  imder  more  favorable  conditions.  His 
proposal,  however,  was  obviously  a  half  measure,  since  it  took 
.  no  account  of  the  necessity  for  improving  administrative  as  well 
as  legislative  methods,  and,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  it  found 
littie  favor  with  the  Kansas  legislature.  Nevertheless,  the  sub- 
stitution of  unicameral  councils  for  separate  common  councils 
and  boards  of  aldermen  has  been  a  change  distinctiy  for  the 
better  in  several  large  cities,  which  did  not  venture  to  try  the 
^"CletfldeaatromHon,  W.  S.  U'Reii,"£;iiit]i,vol.  XV,  pp.  163-164. 
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commisdon  plan,  and  similar  consolidadons  in  the  state  legisla- 
tures have  been  recommended  in  recent  years  by  several  govern- 
ors. As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  this  is  a  specific  refonn 
for  which  much  can  be  said,  irrespective  of  ajiy  changes  to  be 
made  in  other  departments  of  state  government. 

The  commission  plan  of  government,  it  is  now  clear,  marked 
the  climax  of  a  reaction  against  the  established  American  prac- 
tice of  the  division  of  powers.  The  division  of  powers  was 
carried  to  extreme  lengths  in  the  traditional  form  of  municipal 
government,  and  public  impatience  with  some  of  its  results  was 
justified.  Five  executive  heads  are  certainly  better  than  fifty 
or  than  none  at  all,  which  was  substantially  the  situation  in 
many  city  and  state  governments,  if  unofficial  bosses  be  left  out 
of  view.  But  for  purely  executive  purposes  one  head  is  even 
better  than  five,  whilst  for  the  business  of  law-making  on  any 
con^derable  scale  five  commissioners  are  not  enough.  The 
necessity  for  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  powers  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Opinion 
among  reformers  now  tends  to  recognize  that  a  more  rational 
application  of  the  principle  than  under  the  tradition  form  of 
municipal  government  is  what  is  required.  Indeed,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  rational  division  of  powers  was  never  wholly  ignored, 
though  it  was  apparently  denied  by  some  of  the  commission  plan 
advocates.  The  merit  system  of  appointments  and  promotions, 
often  associated  with  the  commission  plan,  was  itself  a  conces- 
sion to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  powers,  and  the  growing 
favor  of  the  so-called  commission-manager  or  Dayton  plan  for 
the  government  of  cities  plainly  indicates  a  turn  in  the  tide  of 
public  sentiment.  Under  this  plan,  the  chief  executive  is  to  be 
chosen  by  a  comparatively  small  representative  coimcil  for  fit- 
ness without  regard  to  politics,  and  to  be  intrusted  with  full 
powers  of  administration.  He  is  in  short,  as  the  name  indicates, 
a  city  manager.  He  has  no  veto  over  ordinances  or  appropria- 
tions passed  by  the  council,  but  is  expected  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  preparation  of  proposed  ordinances  and  of  the  budget. 
Legislative  power  remains  exclusively  with  the  council,  subject, 
if  desired,  to  the  popular  control  through  the  referendum,  initia- 
tive, and  recall.  Since  the  development  of  this  new  plan  for  the 
diviaon  of  powers  in  the  government  of  cities,  talk  of  the  com- 
mission plan  for  states  has  come  to  an  end. 
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THB  SOCIAUST  PLAN 

A  less  radical  plan  for  the  reform  of  state  govermnent  is  that 
proposed  by  the  Socialist  party.  This  plan  seems  origiiially  to 
have  been  brou^t  from  Germany  in  the  seventies  by  the  founders 
of  the  old  Socialist-Labor  party.  In  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  the  early  platforms  of  that  party  it  closely  resembles  the  plan 
of  political  reorganization  advocated  by  the  Gennan  Socialists 
of  the  same  period,  and  doubtless  reflected  the  e^ierience  and 
hopes  of  Swiss  democracy,  then  the  inspiration  of  revolutionary 
Germans,  rather  than  those  of  America.  In  the  early  platforms, 
for  example,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  presidency  (and  pre- 
sumably also  the  office  of  governor  in  the  states)  and  substitute 
an  executive  commission  or  council,  chosen  by  the  legislature. 
When  in  1S88  presidential  electors  were  first  nominated  by  the 
Socialist-Labor  party,  they  were  instructed,  if  successful  at  the 
polls,  to  cast  their  votes  for  "No  President."  '  With  the  lapse 
of  time  socialism  in  the  United  States  has  beccsne  more  Ameri- 
canized, and  the  "immediate  political  demands"  of  the  present 
Socialist  party  say  nothing  about  Swiss  executive  councils.  The 
principal  features  of  the  Socialist  plan  are  now  as  follows : 
(i)  unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women ;  (2)  aboli- 
tion of  the  upper  houses  of  the  legislatures  and  election  of  the 
lower  houses  by  some  system  of  proportional  representation; 
(3)  abolition  of  the  executive  and  judicial  vetoes  and  restriction 
of  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  to  purely  administra- 
tive  and  judicial  duties ;  {4)  election  of  all  important  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  officers  directly  by  the  people ;  and  (5)  the 
direct  popiJar  referendum,  initiative,  and  recall.  Of  these  all 
but  the  fourth  have  been  expressed  or  implied  in  Socialist  plat- 
forms since  the  Socialists  first  entered  American  politics  with  an 
organization  of  their  own. 

Much  of  this  plan  is  the  common  property  of  American  re- 
formers. Manhood  sufi'rage  had  been  sliongly  favored  by  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  and  the  grant  of  the  suffrage 
to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men  had  been  begun  in  the 

^SeeiS.oTmBiiiqmt,BuloryofSticiaiismintiuUiiil«dSlalKlsibed.),  p.  157. 
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West,  before  the  first  platform  of  the  modem  Socialist  movanent 
in  America  was  written.  Equal  suffrage  has  now  (1916)  been  en- 
dorsed by  all  political  parties  and  of  course  cannot  be  classed  as 
a  peculiarly  socialistic  reform.  The  proposal  to  consolidate  the 
bicameral  legislatures  into  single-chambered  bodies,  as  has  been 
shown,  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  state  governments,  and 
discussion  of  the  proposal  has  been  recently  revived  without 
reference  to  the  plans  of  the  Socialists.  The  proposal  to  elect 
representatives  by  some  system  of  proportional  representation 
is  scarcely  more  novel,  and  has  been  discussed  in  America  ever 
since  the  publication  shortly  before  the  Civil  War  of  J.  S.  Mill's 
influential  essay  on  Representative  Government.  Various  sys- 
tems have  been  experimented  with,  notably  cumulative  voting, 
adopted  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  lower  bouse  of  the 
legislature  in  Illinois  in  1870,  and  limited  voting,  employed  in  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1873.  Interest  in  proportional  representation  declined 
in  the  seventies,  but  revived  two  decades  later.  Like  the  con- 
temporary interest  in  the  initiative  and  referendum,  this  revival 
was  probably  inspired  directly  by  the  example  of  Switzerland 
rather  than  by  the  propaganda  of  the  Socialists.  Recent  dis- 
cusaon  of  proportional  representation  has  been  more  particularly 
concerned  with  its  possible  application  to  municipal  councils. 
TTie  system  advocated  by  Mill  was  tried  for  the  first  time  in 
1915  in  connection  with  the  election  of  a  representative  councD 
under  the  commission-manager  plan  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio.'  Both 
the  executive  and  the  judicial  vetoes  were  opposed  by  early 
American  democrats,  and  both,  particularly  the  latter,  are  still 
opposed  by  many  non-socialist  critics  of  existing  institutions  in 
the  states.  The  direct  popular  election  of  administrative  and 
judicial  officers  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  nineteenth-century 
American  democracy,  and  the  direct  popular  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall  have  been  incorporated  in  the  program  of  all 
twentieth-centiuy  American  democrats, 

The  significance  of  the  Socialist  plan  does  not  lie  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  several  features,  but  in  their  combination  into  a 
general  scheme  of  reform.     Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  plan  resembles 
the  commission  plan  in  its  insistence  upon  the  direct  election  erf 
'  See  ProporHoiul  SgpreientaHon  Quarterly,  3d  series,  do.  37,  Jan.  1916. 
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administrators  as  well  as  legislators  and  upon  the  direct  control 
of  their  operations  by  the  electorate,  liie  Socialist  plan  also 
resembles  the  commission  plan  la  marking  a  reaction  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers.  But  it  does  not,  like  the 
commission  plan,  propose  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  division 
of  powers  between  coordinate  brandies  of  the  government.  The 
Socialists  are  content  to  leave  the  executive  and  judiciary  inde- 
pendent of  the  legislature,  proposing  merely  to  deprive  them  of 
their  political  powers.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
relations  between  the  different  dq)artments  of  government, 
they  propose  partially  to  restore  the  conditions  which  existed 
during  the  early  period  of  legislative  supremacy.  They  would 
democratize  the  forms  of  government  to  the  utmost  limit  com- 
patible with  the  maintoiance  of  representative  institutions,  but 
they  would  make  little  change  in  the  original  division  of  powers. 
The  study  of  contemporary  state  government  clearly  indi- 
cates, however,  that  imder  present  conditions  the  people  cannot 
safely  rely  on  direct  action  by  the  electorates  for  all  the  protec- 
tion against  legislative  mist^es  and  misdeeds  now  afforded  by 
the  existing  checks  and  balances.  The  direct  popular  veto,  for 
example,  cannot  do  all  the  work  now  done  by  the  executive  and 
judicial  vetoes.  The  state  in  which  the  electorate  has  made  the 
most  vigorous  use  of  its  powers  is  Oregon.  Down  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1914  sSx  measures  which  had  been  enacted  by  the 
legislature  and  approved  by  the  governor  had  been  vetoed  by 
the  Oregon  electorate  by  means  of  the  optional  referendum. 
During  the  same  period  eighteen  measures  were  vetoed  by  the 
Oregon  supreme  court  and  two  hundred  or  more  by  the  governor. 
In  Oregon,  however,  the  courts  exercise  the  judicial  veto  with 
great  caution,  and  the  governor  may  use  the  executive  veto 
only  during  the  course  oi  the  legislative  session  or  within  five 
days  of  its  close,  and  may  not  veto  separate  items  of  appropria* 
tion  acts.  In  states  where  the  courts  exercise  their  political 
powers  more  boldly  and  where  the  executive  veto  is  more  highly 
developed  than  in  Oregon,  the  disproportion  between  the  results 
of  the  executive  and  judicial  vetoes  and  of  the  popular  veto 
would  be  even  greater  than  in  Oregon.  When  the  character  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  legislation  vetoed  by  the  executives  and 
courts  is  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  burden  of  checking 

I. ,11,,.,  A-oui^le 
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undesirable  legislation  now  borne  by  the  executives  and  courts 
could  not  be  shifted  to  the  state  electorates.  If  the  established 
balance  between  the  l^islatures  and  the  coordinate  departments 
were  upset,  there  is  little  reason  to  beheve  that  an  equally  effec- 
tive balance  between  the  existing  legislatures  and  the  electorates 
could  be  contrived.  Neither  the  practice  of  direct  legislation 
by  the  electorates  nor  the  recall,  as  has  been  shown,  gives  promise 
of  any  such  development  as  would  warrant  a  reversion  to  the 
system  of  legislative  supremacy,  which  many  of  the  states  have 
aiready  tried  and  rejected,  limited  only  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  electorates. 

Tlie  Socialist  reply  to  the  charge  that,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
attitude  towards  the  division  of  powers,  they  are  stupid  re- 
actionaries, is  to  point  to  their  demand  for  proportional  represen- 
tation. It  will  not  be  necessary,  they  urge,  to  rely  greatly  upon 
direct  action  by  the  electorates  for  protection  against  legisla- 
tive abuses,  when  the  legislature  itself  is  properly  constituted. 
Under  a  representative  system  based  on  proportional  represen- 
tation, it  is  claimed,  the  legislature  will  represent  the  whole 
body  of  voters,  not,  as  at  present,  that  fraction  which  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  cast  their  ballots  for  the  successful  candidates 
in  the  several  representative  districts.  Thus  each  considerable 
group,  holding  like  opinions,  may  secure  a  representative  of  its 
own,  regardless  of  geographical  distribution.  Each  representa- 
tive, moreover,  will  be  the  best  man  available  for  selection  by  the 
group  whose  predominant  opinions  he  shares.  There  will  be  no 
colorless,  not  to  say  unprincipled,  compromise  candidates,  now 
so  much  in  demand  in  doubtiul  districts ;  there  will  be  no  narrow 
restriction  of  candidacies  by  artificial  residence  requirements; 
there  will  be  the  promise  of  long-continued  service  for  honorable 
and  capable  men.  A  legislature,  so  chosen  and  containing  such 
a  body  of  members,  will  produce  legislation  more  acceptable  to 
the  people  and  technically  more  nearly  perfect  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  existing  state  legislatures.  Since  any  group  of 
voters  will  be  free  to  select  their  own  candidates  and  any  citizen 
will  be  free  to  appeal  to  his  followers  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  or 
at  least  in  comparatively  large  districts,  for  support,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  elaborate  systems  of  nomination,  and  therefore 
littie  likelihood  of  undue  influence  by  any ' '  invisible  government." 
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The  artificial  combination  of  the  bulk  of  the  voters  into  two  major 
parties  will  give  way  to  more  numerous  and  more  natural  group- 
ings, and  party  government  will  give  way  to  popular  govern- 
ment. From  the  time  when  J.  S.  Mill  was  first  captivated  by 
these  arguments,  the  theory  of  proportional  representation  has 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  idealistic  reformers.  Upon  more  prac- 
tical grounds  also  it  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  Socialists  and  the 
members  of  other  minor  parties. 

Before  accepting  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  proportional 
representation,  there  are  two  queries  to  be  considered.  First, 
what  is  the  justification  of  the  existing  bipartisan  system  in 
state  politics  ?  That  is,  what  are  the  reasons  for  opposing  such  a 
splitting  up  of  the  major  parties  into  minor  groups  as  would 
result  from  the  introduction  of  proportional  representation, 
according  to  its  advocates? 

The  case  in  favor  of  bipartisan  politics  in  general  has  been 
strongly  put  by  a  writer  who  is  himself  an  influential  Socialist 
politician.^  Democracy,  Macdonald  argues,  means  voting  for  a 
genersd  policy,  not  merely  for  an  individual  representative. 
This  view  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  Prohibitionist, 
elected  to  membership  in  scone  r^resentative  body.  He  would 
have  not  merely  to  vote  for  temperance  measures  but  to  support 
or  oppose  all  the  measures  of  tlie  administration  or  party  in  power. 
But  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  proportional  representation 
only  on  temperance  is  he  a  representative.  Therefore  propor- 
tional representation  would  weaken  the  representative  character 
of  legislation.  The  fundamental  error  of  proportional  represen- 
tation, Macdonald  concludes,  lies  in  regarding  the  representative 
body  merely  as  a  mirror  of  opinion,  whilst  it  b  in  fact  the  active 
will  of  the  ccnmnunity  which  it  represents.  "Thus  a  system  of 
proportional  representation  will  exaggerate  rather  than  remove 
those  dangers  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  governments  may 
not  be  really  representative.  It  is  a  method  of  election  for  seal- 
ing the  representation  of  fragments  of  political  thought  and  desire, 
and  for  inviting  those  fragments  to  coalesce  after  and  not  before 
elections.  ...  It  is  rather  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  popular  rule  that  a  government  should  be  supported  by  such 

'  See  J.  E.  Macdonald,  Socialism  and  Govermnenl,  published  by  the  Indepmdent 
Labour  Par^,  London,  1909. 
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a  majority  as  makes  it  absolutely  responsible  for  its  actions, 
rather  than  that  it  should  have  to  ^ect  compromises  and  coali< 
tions  which  do  not  reflect  popular  wishes  or  arise  from  popular 
demands."  * 

"Democracy  without  a  party  would  be  a  crowd  without  a 
purpose.  Each  person  would  follow  the  enticements  of  his  own 
personal  interests  or  his  own  personal  will.  .  .  .  The  people  as 
a  political  agency  have  to  develop  a  capacity  to  express  their  own 
will  and  to  discover  a  method  of  carrying  out  their  will.  Party 
atone  in  some  shape  or  form  enables  both  these  things  to  be 
done.  .  .  .  When  political  issues  are  pretty  clear  two  parties 
are  evidently  enough.  ...  A  party  is  an  organization  of  groups 
which  find  in  it  on  the  whole  a  better  companionship  than  in  any 
other  combination,  and  a  greater  effectiveness  than  they  would 
have  were  they  not  in  the  combination.  .  .  .  Under  the  party 
system  new  ideas  easily  permeate  the  active  mass  of  party  ad- 
herents. The  party  having  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  whole  of 
the  nation  is  far  more  responsive  to  changes  in  popular  outlook 
than  is  the  group  which  only  appeals  to  a  special  class  or  body 
of  (pinion.  .  .  .  Some  Sodalists  .  .  .  support  the  group  sys- 
tem on  the  ground  that  it  makes  for  the  liberty  of  the  electors. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  A  majority  must  be  found  if  responsible 
government  is  to  exist,  and  no  group  can  be  inside  that  majority 
one  day  and  outside  it  the  next  day.  ...  On  the  whole  it  seems 
to  me  far  better  that  the  absorption  of  groups  should  take  place 
outside  Parliament  than  that  they  should  combine  inside.  .  .  . 
Two  parties  will  thus  be  formed,  each  with  its  center  of  gravity 
determined  not  by  the  bargaining  of  parliamentary  managers 
and  the  barter  of  parliamentary  office,  but  by  public  opinion. 
And  so  I  return  to  the  argument  I  advanced  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter :  a  group  system  of  government  is  not  so  democratic  as  a 
party  system  because  the  latter  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
former  gives  the  electors  a  direct  voice  in  saying  what  is  to  be 
the  character  of  their  govenmient."  ' 

The  force  of  this  general  argument  against  proportional  rep- 

resentation,  as  Macdonald  himself  would  admit,  varies  according 

to  circumstances.    It  is  clearly  greatest  in  the  instance  which 

he  had  particularly  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  that  of  the  British. 

'  op.  fit.,  i,  pp.  164-167,  •  Of.  eit.,  u,  pp.  13-19. 
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Parliament.  It  would  not  be  so  great,  if  the  argument  were 
directed  particularly  against  a  proposal  to  adopt  some  system  of 
proportional  representation  in  the  election  of  membeis  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  American  Congress,  for  the  federal  House 
of  Representatives  does  not  possess  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  but  shares  its  political  powers  with  the  Senate 
and  President.  Neither  President  nor  Senators  are  so  dependent 
upon  the  support  of  a  co-partisan  majority  in  the  lower  house  as 
the  British  Cabinet  is  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  Moreover, 
the  will  of  the  American  people,  so  far  as  their  preference  between 
party  programs  is  concerned,  is  as  well,  if  not  better,  represented 
fay  the  President  than  by  his  party  associates  in  Congress.  The 
argument  has  the  least  force  when  applied  to  the  problem  of 
rejiresentative  government  in  cities.  The  connection  between 
naUonal  and  municipal  issues  is  remote,  and  the  organization  of 
the  voters  for  the  selection  of  municipal  officers  into  two  per- 
manent groups  iqxm  the  same  lines  as  in  national  politics  is  not 
justifiable  upon  tiie  particular  grounds  advanced  by  Macdonald. 
His  argument  can  only  justify  the  organization  of  two  ^>ecial 
municipal  parries  upon  local  issues. 

The  maintenance  of  national  party  lines  in  local  politics  is 
commonly  justified  in  the  United  States  on  different  grounds 
than  those  advanced  fay  Macdonald.  Thus  the  tate  Senator 
Piatt,  the  "easy  boss,"  is  reported  to  have  said ;  "For  the  doc- 
trine of  non-partisanship  in  local  elections  I  had  the  sincerest 
and  the  profoundest  contempt.  I  used  to  be  amused  at  the 
that-settles-it  air  with  which  the  question  would  be  plumped  at 
me:  'What  has  a  man's  views  of  the  tariff  to  do  with  his  ca- 
pacity to  give  the  people  of  New  York  City  an  htmest  and  busi- 
nesslike administration?'  —  as  though  my  agreement  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  matter  involved  a  concession  to  the 
principle  of  local  non-partisanship.  It  has  everything  to  do 
with  a  man's  ability  to  administer  government,  anywhere  in  the 
North  or  West,  whether  the  influences  about  him  are  RepubUcan 
or  Democratic ;  and  so  strong  is  the  predisposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  favor  of  a  party  as  a  political  agent,  and  so  strong 
is  their  prejudice  against  a  multiplicity  of  parties,  and  so  similar 
are  the  problems  of  administration,  no  matter  what  the  political 
division  to  which  they  relate,  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  create 
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municipal  parties  or  factions.  The  success  of  such  an  attempt 
would  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  party  organization." '  The 
growing  success  of  non-partisanship  in  municipal  government, 
however,  has  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  this  old-fashioned 
argument.  The  recent  experience  of  the  cities  indicates  the 
value  in  local  elections  of  any  electoral  system,  whether  "non- 
partisan "  primaries,  preferential  voting,  or  pn^rtional  represen- 
tation, which  will  discourage  the  maintenance  of  the  same  party 
divisions  in  both  national  and  local  affairs. 

Now  state  government  in  the  United  States  is  a  form  of  local 
government.  In  the  state  legislatures,  as  has  been  shown, 
national  party  lines  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  majority 
party  organizes  the  legislature,  appropriates  for  its  own  members 
the  speakership,  the  committee  chairmanships,  and  the  majority 
of  the  places  oli  committees,  and  makes  a  partisan  distribution 
of  the  legislative  patronage.  Thereafter  Uttle  attempt  is  made, 
exc^t  in  a  few  close  states,  to  operate  the  machinery  of  legisla- 
tion on  a  partisan  basis,  and  members  rarely  vote  on  party  lines. 
TTie  party  caucus  ordinarily  has  nothing  to  do  after  the  selection 
of  the  candidate  for  the  speakership.  It  is  the  "organization" 
or  the  governor  to  whom  members  look  for  leadership.  Neither 
of  these  relies  for  support  exclusively  upon  the  party  majority, 
but  accepts  assistance  wherever  it  can  be  found.  It  is  only  in 
the  distribution  of  the  patronage  that  partisanship  upon  national 
lines  is  the  rule  in  state  govenmient.  If  state  poUtics  were  sepa- 
rated from  state  administration  by  the  removal  from  the  ballot 
of  non-political  offices  and  by  the  general  introduction  of  the 
"merit  system,"  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  standing  in  the 
way  of  state  non-partisanship  would  be  overcome.  Non-parti- 
saxiship  in  state  and  municipal  elections  does  not  mean  the 
absence  of  partisanship.  It  means  merely  the  repudiation  of 
national  party  affiliations  as  the  basis  of  action  in  state  and  mu- 
nicipal politics.  Doubtless  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  organize 
special  parties  upon  state  issues  than  it  is  to  organize  special 
parties  upon  municipal  issues.  For  that  reason  the  recognition 
of  national  political  associations  and  the  protection  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  major  parties  may  be  more  suitable  measures  in  the 
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government  of  the  states  than  in  municipal  government  for 
making  representative  government  responsible  to  the  majority 
of  the  voters,  but  they  are  certainly  less  suitable  than  in  the 
government  of  the  nation. 

Tlie  second  query  which  must  be  considered  before  the  claims 
of  the  advocates  of  proporUonal  representation  can  be  accepted 
is  this.  What  is  it  that  in  actual  practice  under  American  condi- 
rions  will  be  proportionally  represented  ? 

The  advocates  of  proportional  representation  often  appear  to 
assume  that  it  is  groups  of  voters,  united  for  the  pmpose  of  pro* 
moting  the  public  interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in 
which  they  are  all  agreed,  which  wiU  be  proportionally  repre- 
sented. Now,  as  Graham  Wallas  has  so  convincingly  shown, 
"the  origin  of  any  particular  party  may  be  due  to  a  deliberate 
intellectual  process.  .  .  .  But  when  a  party  has  once  come  into 
existence,  its  fortunes  depend  upon  the  facts  of  human  nature  of 
which  deliberate  thought  is  only  one." '  When  the  highly  arti- 
ficial major  parties  are  broken  up,  as  the  advocates  of  propor- 
tional representation  claim  they  will  be,  into  smaller  and  more 
natural  groups  c^  voters,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  lines 
of  subdivision  will  be  rational,  that  is,  that  "principles"  will  be 
the  basis  of  union  between  the  members  of  such  groups.  In 
Ashtabula,  we  are  told,  as  a  result  of  the  first  employment  of 
proportional  representation,  "all  sections  and  factions  are  rep- 
resented in  the  new  council."  Though  the  seven  councilors 
were  elected  in  the  city  at  large,  regardless  of  the  former  division 
into  four  wards,  "there  were  two  from  the  first  ward,  one  from 
the  second,  two  from  the  third,  and  two  from  the  fourth,  .  ,  . 
The  'drys'  and  the  'wets'  are  represented.  The  Protestants 
and  Catholics ;  the  business,  professional,  and  laboring  men;  the 
Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Socialists;  the  English,  Swedes, 
and  Italians  are  all  represented."  *  Now  this  was  probably,  as 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  proportional  representation,  the 
most  representative  body  in  the  history  of  the  city.  But  much 
besides  "principles"  was  represented.  Local,  religious,  partisan, 
social,  and  racial  ties  were  likewise  represented.  If  the  "drys" 
and  "wets"  or  the  Swedes  and  Italians  deliberately  or  instinc- 


*  Hutnan  Nature  tn  Politics,  pp.  82-83. 

*  pToPortionai  tUprestntation  Renme,  3d  s> 
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lively  unite  in  order  to  elect  special  "dry"  and  "wet"  or  Swedish 
and  Italian  representatives,  there  is  no  security  that  these  repre- 
sentatives will  actually  represent  them  on  any  but  the  liquor  or 
racial  question.  To  what  extent,  under  sudi  a  system,  voters 
will  unite  in  the  choice  of  representatives  as  a  result  of  rational 
intellectual  processes  and  to  what  extent  as  a  result  of  impulses 
and  instincts  of  which  they  may  not  be  consciously  aware,  can 
be  determined  only  by  experience.  The  practice,  however,  of 
electing  men  to  represent  particular  localities  in  dty  councils 
because  they  are  Republicans  or  Democrats  in  national  politics, 
fails  to  insure  that  such  representatives  will  actually  represent 
their  constituents  on  any  local  question ;  and  impulse  and  in- 
stinct certainly  are  not  excluded  from  politics  under  the  system 
of  local  representation.  At  all  events,  the  defects  of  the  pyigting 
representative  system  are  serious,  especially  in  populous  urban 
localities,  and  the  advantages  claimed  for  proportional  represen- 
tation are  substantial  and  important.  The  proposal  is  at  least 
promising  enou^  to  merit  further  trial,  but  municipal  rather 
than  state  govermnent  seems  the  more  suitable  field  for  the 
experiment. 

The  Socialist  plan  of  reform,  as  applied  to  the  government  of 
the  states,  is  objectionable,  considered  as  a  whole,  because  it 
places  an  excessive  reliance  upon  direct  action  by  the  electorate 
and  upon  reforms  in  electoral  methods.  Direct  action  by  the 
electorate,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  serves  as  a  useful 
check  on  the  operations  of  representative  government,  but  its 
usefulness  is  limited,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  • 
The  reform  of  electoral  methods  has  already  made  considerable 
progress,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  an  election  can 
become  a  wholly  reliable  means  of  expressing  public  c^inion. 
The  existing  laws  against  corrupt  practices  represent  rather  the 
growing  purpose  of  the  states  to  control  the  conditions  under 
which  electoral  opinion  is  formed  than 'any  large  measure  of 
success  in  carrying  out  that  purpose.  Meanwhile,  plans  for  the 
reform  of  state  government  which  depend  for  thdr  efficacy  almost 
entirely  upon  electoral  action  and  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  voting  and  of  counting  votes,  rather  than  upon  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  legislation  and  administration,  seem 
likely,  if  adopted,  to  prove  disappointing  to  their  advocates.  ^ 

hull, ..  A''."->'^i^' 
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THE  OREGON  PLAN 

Another  noteworthy  plan  for  the  refonn  of  state  govenunent 
is  that  elaborated  by  a  group  of  Oregon  reformers,  well  known  in 
their  own  state  under  Uie  name  of  the  People's  Power  Lea^e. 
The  essentials  of  this  plan  are  explained  by  one  of  its  principal 
authors,  Mr.  U'Ren,  in  a  letter  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.'  "  In  my  opinion  the  experience  of  mankind  indicates 
that  the  path  to  follow  to  make  the  best  government  is  the  elec- 
tion of  a  responsible  and  responsive  legislature  composed  of  the 
brightest  constructive  minds  in  the  community ;  that  the  execu- 
tive shall  be  a  member  of  the  legislative  body ;  that  laws  made 
by  the  people,  or  by  the  legislature  and  not  disapproved  by  the 
people,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  superior  to  the  courts 
and  all  other  officers.  That  only  the  chief  executive  and  the 
members  of  the  legislative  bodies  ^ould  be  elected  by  the  people ; 
that  the  preferential  method  should  be  used  in  the  election  of 
the  executive,  and  some  effective  method  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  the  election  of  other  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
executive  should  be  directly  and  alone  responsible  for  th&maximum 
of  all  appropriations  of  public  money.  This  is  to  kill  corrupt 
log-rolling.  The  comparative  success  of  the  parliamentary 
form  of  government  and  of  the  Prussian  dties  in  my  opinion  is 
clearly  because  of  their  partial  application  of  these  principles. 
It  is  to  be  understood  of  course  that  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall  are  absolutely  essential  parts  of  any  successful  system 
of  popular  goverranent."  * 

■  See  BqifUy,  July,  1913,  pp.  163-164. 

*  The  Oregon  pW  as  a  whole  vras  never  submitted  to  tbe  people  of  On^on.  The 
state-wide  initiative  and  referendum,  adopted  after  a  long  struggle  in  1901,  the 
direct  primary,  munidpal  home  rule,  the  corrupt  practices  act,  and  the  recall, 
adopted  by  meajis  of  the  initiative  in  1904,  1906,  and  1908,  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
stalmenta  of  the  general  plan.  The  proposals  relating  to  the  refonn  of  legislative 
organization  and  procedure  were  submitted  to  the  people  in  various  forms  in  igto, 
1911,  and  igi4,  but  were  rejected.  The  proposals  for  administrarive  reform  vfic 
submitted  in  1910  and  in  part  in  1913  with  the  same  result.  The  proposals  for 
judicial  reform  were  submitted  in  part  in  1910  and  adopted,  but  that  i^rt  of  the 
plan  seems  never  to,  have  been  completely  worked  out.  The  details  of  the  plan 
vaiy  somewhat  in  the  different  proposals  which  were  submitted  to  the  people,  but 
its  general  nature  is  best  r^reseuted  by  the  Introductory  Letter  of  1911,  published 
by  the  People's  Power  League. 
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The  resemblances  between  the  Oregon  and  Socialist  plans  are 
apparent.  Both  include  the  aboUtion  of  the  state  senate  and  the 
election  of  members  of  the  house  by  some  system  of  proportional 
lepresentaticm,  the  abolition  of  the  executive  and  judicial  vetoes, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  direct  popular  veto,  initiative,  and  recall. 
Bnt  thi>  difffreiiccs  are  no  less  important.  ^The  Oregon  plan,  as 
/  setforth  in  1911  in  the  IntroductMy  Letter  of  the  People's  Power 
[  League,  abandons  the  direct  popular  election  of  executive  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  governor  and  auditor,  and  presumably 
would  have  abandoned  the  direct  election  of  judges,  had  that 
part  of  the  plan  been  fully  worked  out.  The  governor  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  principal  department  heads,  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer,  attomey'^^eral,  state  printer,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  together  with  a  new  officer, 
called  the  state  business  manager,  who  is  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  rest  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  state,  except 
that  of  the  railroad  commission.  The  state  business  manf^er  is 
clearly  intended  to  be  the  most  important  administrative  officer. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  plan  that  he  should 
occupy  much  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  governor  as  the 
citylmanager  occupies  in  relation  to  the  council  under  the  Dayton 
plan  of  municipal  government.  These  department  heads  are 
removable  by  the  governor  at  will  and  collectively  form  an 
executive  council  or  cabinet.  The  governor  is  expressly  for- 
bidden, however,  to  remove  the  state  business  manager  or  any 
subordinate  administrative  officer  for  partisan  reasons.  Thus 
the  governor  becomes  exclusively  a  pohtical  leader,  and  the  con- 
duct of  administration  is  vested  for  ^e  most  part  in  a  responsible 
professional  administrator  and  his  subordinates.  Politics  is  sep- 
arated from  administration,  and  by  removing  the  purely  admin- 
istrative officers  (except  the  auditor)  from  the  ballot,  the  numbei^ 
of  elected  officers  is  greatly  reduced,  without  /^iTniTiishing  popular 
control  over  those  who  exercise  political  powers.  In  brief,  the 
introduction  of  the  short  ballot  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  ma- 
I  tured  Oregon  plan.  As  the  ideas  of  the  Oregon  reformers  devel- 
'  oped,  they  came  to  be  as  much  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
^  administrative  efficiency  as  in  the  prc^ess  of  democracy.* 

I  The  Oiegtm  plan  of  1911  provided  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  burden  thrown 
upon  the  electorate,  under  the  existiiig  Oregon  system  of  popular  govemmoit,  by 
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The  most  important  difference  between  the  Oi^on  and 
Socialist  plans  r^tes  to  the  readjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislature.  Under  the  Oregon 
plan  of  1911  the  governor  and  the  memb^s  of  his  cabinet  were 
to  have  seats  in  the  legislature  and  to  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  debates.  The  governor  was  also  to  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  introduce  i^ptopriation  bills.  The  legislature  could  reduce 
or  reject  any  propc»ed  t^jpropriation,  but  could  not  make  any 
increase  without  the  express  approval  of  the  governor.  Though  1 
he  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  veto,  under  the  proxy  system  of 
proportional  repr^ntation,  he  would  normally  have  a  greater , 
voice  in  legislation  than  any  ordinary  member  of  that  body,  ^nl' 
Other  words,^e  govemouaajot  only  to  become  a  part  of  the 
legislature,  but  it  was  clearly  int^nrf/^  thatlip  nl;^giiliT~fa^g-t4ip 
lead  in  the  work  ol  legislation,  like  the  British  prime  minister  in 
the  "business  of  Pailbment.  Indeed  there  was  much  in  the  Ore- 
gon plan  in  its  matured  form  that  res^ubles  the  parliamentary 
system  of  government.  The  governor  and  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  were  not  only  to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  the 
legislature,  but  also  were  to  be  required  to  appear  before  it,  when 
requested,  like  members  of  the  British  cabinet  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  answer  questions  concerning  their  conduct  of 
affairs.  The  speaker  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  appoint 
ccmmiittees  and  control  the  course  of  legislation,  and,  Wte  the 
British  speaker,  was  to  be  a  nonpartisan  pt;e3iding  officer.  By 
ai^ropriate  changes  in  the  committee  system  and  in  legislative 
procedure  the  leadership  of  the  governor  in  the  legislature  was  to 
be  further  fortified.  In  short,  in  place  of  the  rigid  separation 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  as  practiced  in  both 
state  and  federal  governments,  there  was  to  be  a  union  of  execu- 
tive and  legislature.  But  it  was  a  union  designed  to  bring  only 
the  political  powers  vested  in  the  two  branches  nearer  together. 

abolishing  tlie  direct  primary  for  the  nominatioD  of  candidates  for  legislative  and 
executive  office.  The  adoption  of  proportional  Rpresentatioo  would  have  made 
the  direct  primaiy  supeiduous  in  the  fonner  case,  the  adoption  of  preferentiBl 
voting  would  have  had  the  same  effect  in  the  Utter.  But  on  this  point  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  Oregon  and  Socialist  plans  so  far  as  the  case  of  representa- 
tjveain  the  legislature  was  concerned,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Socialists  would 
object  to  the  substitution  of  prefeRntial  voting  for  the  direct  primary  in  the  case 
of  executive  officers. 
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The  separatioQ  ot  administration  from  politics,  as  already  pointed 
out,  was  to  be  more  effectually  secured  than  ever  before. 

The  proposal  to  introduce  certain  features  of  the  British  cabinet 
system  into  the  United  States  is  not  new.  The  foimders  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  were  familiar  with  the  defects  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  practice,  and  when  they  came  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitution for  the  Confederate  States  they  took  advantage  ot  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  changes  in  the  established  relations 
between  executive  and  legislature.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  increase  of  executive  control  over  appropriations 
authorized  in  the  Confederate  Constitution.  In  addition,  it 
was  provided  that  "  Congress  may  by  law  grant  to  the  principai 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  a  seat  upon  the  floor 
of  either  House,  with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any  measure 
^pertaining  to  his  department."  '  A  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1881  recommended  a  further  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  closer  relations  between  executive  and  legislature.'  It 
proposed  that  the  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  not  only 
should  have  the  right  to  participate  in  debates  in  either  house  of 
Congress,  but  also  should  be  under  the  obligation  to  answer  ques- 
tions which  might  be  put  to  them  by  members  of  Congress.  This 
sotmds  much  like  the  Oregon  plan.  But  there  were  two  im- 
portant differences.  First,  the  proposals  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee of  1881  applied  only  to  members  of  the  president's  cabinet, 
whilst  those  of  the  Oregon  reformers  applied  to  the  chief  executive 
as  well  as  to  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  Secondly,  the  Senate 
Committee  further  proposed  that,  immediately  after  the  answer 
to  the  question  should  be  made  by  the  cabinet  officer  to  whom  it 
might  be  directed,  and  without  any  debate,  there  should  be  a  vote 
on  the  resolution  upon  which  the  question  is  based.  Thus  the 
proposal  of  the  Senate  Committee,  if  adopted,  would  have  es- 
tablished a  practice  much  more  like  that  existing  in  the  French 
parliament,  known  as  the  interpellation,  than  the  English  practice 
of  questioning,  proposed  by  the  Oregon  refonners. 

"Hie  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature,  proposed  by  the  framers  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
stitution, was  never  tried  out  under  normal  conditions,  and  that 

'  Art,  i,  sect  6,  par.  a. 

*  See  Senate  Report,  no.  837,  46tlt  Congress,  3d  Session,  Feb.  4,  tSSt. 
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proposed  by  the  United  States  Senate  Ccranmittee  of  i88t  has 
never  been  tried  out  at  all.  But  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  these  proposals,  especially  the  latter,  by  writers  upon  American 
politics.  Woodrow  Wilson's  brilliant  essay  on  Congressional 
Government,  for  example,  was  designed  as  a  plea  for  closer  re- 
lations between  the  two  coordinate  branches  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Senate  Committee.  Among  later  writers 
who  have  looked  with  favor  on  these  proposals,  the  general 
tendency  has  been  to  assume  that  their  adoption  would  mean 
the  introduction  of  some  form  of  the  Brityi  cabinet  system. 
Thus  Ford  in  his  book.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  American  Politics,^ 
bestows  high  praise  on  the  Senate  Committee  r^>ort,  and  pre- 
dicts that  the  ultimate  type  of  government  in  the  United  States 
will  be  one  in  which  "the  actual  management  of  affairs  will 
naturally  tend  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  groups  of  statesmen 
trained  to  their  work  by  gradations  of  public  service,  their  fitness 
attested  by  success  in  coping  with  their  responsibilities  under  the 
direct  and  continuous  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  Congress.  The 
presidency  will  tend  to  assume  an  honorary  and  a  ceremonial 
character,  and  will  find  therein  its  most  satbfactory  conditions 
of  dignity  and  usefulness."  '  And  Kales,  in  his  book,  Unpopular 
Government  in  the  United  States,  dealing  particularly  with  state 
government,  expresses  more  bluntly  a  similar  conviction .  Speak-- 
ing  of  the  time  when  the  cabinet  system  is  established  in  the  form 
he  advocates,  he  declares  that  "  the  method  of  selecting  the  single 
executive,  whose  principal  function  it  is  to  place  the  executive 
power  from  time  to  time  in  the  control  of  a  proper  council  of  state, 
selected  from  among  the  leaders  of  the  majority  of  the  legislature, 
is  not  very  import^ut."  *  The  plans  advanced  by  these  writers 
for  the  introduction  of  the  cabinet  system,  when  examined  closely, 
seem  to  contemplate  the  adoption  of  the  fonn  of  the  system 
existing  in  France,  with  its  dignified  but  relatively  unimportant 
presid^it  and  its  active  ministry,  responable  mainly  to  parlia- 
ment. 

I  See  H.  J.  Ford,  op.  eU.,  pL  Iv.,  TmdMeitt  amd  Pmip^cU  0/  AmtHcan  PcUHa, 
New  York,  1B9S. 

*  Op.  at.,  p.  369. 

■  A.  M.  Kaks,  ep.  cit.  (Chicago,  1914),  p.  170.  Cf.,  for  an  oposItioD  of  KaIcs'i 
geaenl  plan  of  reform,  chaps.  14-16. 
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A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  proposal  to  introduce  either 
the  French  or  the  British  cabinet  system  into  the  government  of 
the  states  nms  counter  to  the  whole  course  of  their  constitutional 
development.  The  constitutional  history  of  the  states  is  a 
history  of  the  growth  of  limitations  upon  the  authority  of  the 
legislatures  and  of  the  expansion  of  that  of  the  executive.  The 
governor  in  particular  has  gradually  become  the  special  object 
of  popular  confidence,  and  has  been  endowed  with  more  impor- 
tant legislative  powers  than  are  vested  in  any  other  single  officer. 
Now  the  introduction  of  the  cabinet  system  in  either  the  English 
or  the  French  form  means  that  the  chief  of  the  cabinet  will  not 
be  the  governor,  elected  by  the  people,  but  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  chosen  by  the  majority  of  that  body.  It  means  there- 
fore the  enhancement  of  the  authority  of  the  legislature  and  the 
decline  of  that  of  the  nominal  chief  executive.  The  latter  indeed 
would  be  deprived  of  his  leadership  in  state  politics.  Popular 
election  of  the  governor,  as  Kales  intimates,  would  no  longer  be 
worth  while.  Such  a  redivision  of  powers  between  the  I^islature 
and  the  executive  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  process  that  has  been 
going  on  since  the  system  of  legislative  supremacy  was  first 
questioned  in  the  original  states.  It  would  cause  the  destruction 
of  the  existing  balance  between  the  departments  of  government. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  present  need  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  powers  in 
state  govenunent.  What  is  needed  is  a  more  rational  applica- 
tion of  the  principle.  That  means,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  further  strengthening  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  state 
governments  along  the  lines  that  have  been  pursued  in  the  past, 
subject  to  an  eflfective  popular  control. 

Other  advocates  of  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  between 
executive  and  legislature  contemplate  the  introduction  of  the 
cabinet  system  in  a  different  form.  Bradford,  for  example, 
in  his  book.  The  Lesson  of  Popular  Government,^  denies  that  the 
cabinet  system,  which  he  proposes  for  adoption,  is  an  imitation 
of  the  British  or  French  system.  He  ai^es  that  the  President's 
or  governor's  cabinet,  thou^  entitled  to  seats  and  a  voice  in  the 
legislative  branch,  would  not  become  responsible  to  the  legis- 
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lature,  but  remain  re^xmsible  to  the  chief  executive.  Under 
the  Geiman  system,  he  points  out,  the  imperial  chancellor  and  his 
associates  do  not  become  responsible  to  the  Reichstag,  though 
privileged  to  speak,  and  obliged  to  answer  questions  in  tha.t  body. 
They  remain  responsible  to  the  Emperor.  In  the  United  States 
or  in  the  separate  states,  where  the  chief  executive  is  elected  by 
the  pec^e,  and  can  be  called  to  account  by  them  at  compara- 
tively frequent  intervals,  he  beheves  that  the  introduction  of  the 
cabinet  system,  if  no  other  changes  were  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  powers  of  the  executive,  would  increase  its  authority 
instead  of  diminishing  it.  The  results  of  the  system  would  be 
greater  publicity  for  legislative  proceedings,  greater  opportunity 
for  leadership,  and  more  definite  responsibility,  not  to  the  legis- 
lature, but  to  the  people,  on  the  part  of  the  chief  executive. 
Thus  the  introduction  of  the  cabinet  system  is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  tendency  in 
American  politics  to  strengthen  the  chief  executive  in  his  relations 
with  the  legislature  and  to  enhance  his  political  authority  as 
the  special  representative  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  this  view 
of  the  situation  which  probably  determined  the  Oregon  reformers 
to  adopt  the  plan,  set  forth  in  the  Introductory  Letter  of  1911, 
but  they  developed  the  idea,  more  boldly  and  more  consistentiy 
than  Bradford  had  done. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  Oregon  plan  was  an 
attempt  to  introduce  the  British  or  French  cabinet  system  into 
the  United  States.  The  direct  election  of  the  governor  by  the 
people  and  his  resulting  independence  of  the  legislature,  not  to 
mention  his  power  under  the  proposed  system  of  proportional 
rq)resentation  to  vote  as  the  special  representative  of  all  members 
of  his  party  not  otherwise  represented  as  well  as  to  speak  in  the 
legislature,  were  calculated  to  make  him  a  more  powerful,  and 
also,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  people,  a  more  responsible  pwHtical 
leader  than  the  British  prime  minister.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
popular  veto,  initiative,  and  recall  make  the  legislature  less 
powerful,  even  within  its  restricted  constitutional  sphere,  than 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  Oregon  reformers,  in  one 
draft  of  their  plan,  proposed  to  strengthen  the  legislature  some- 
what by  extending  its  term  to  six  years,  but  even  had  that  been 
done,  the  governor  would  have  been  a  more  important  figure  than 
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the  prime  minister  in  the  parliameatary  system  of  Great  Britain. 
The  conditi(ms  under  wUch  the  cabinet  aigrosses  most  of  the 
executive  powers  in  the  British  and  French  systems  would  not 
exist  in  the  system  proposed  by  the  Oregon  reformers.  The 
British  cabinet  system  is  a  system  of  undivided  powers,  for  those 
which  the  Parhament  confers  upon  a  ministry  it  can  also  take 
away.  The  cabinet  is  but  a  conmiittee  of  Parliament  The 
Oregon  plan  contemplated  a  real  division  of  powers,  that  could 
not  be  altered  except  by  the  process  of  constitutional  amendment, 
a  process  not  controlled  by  the  legislature.  Thus  the  Oregon 
plan  resembled  the  German  rather  than  the  English  cabinet 
system,  but  it  was  not  identical  with  either.  The  German  is  an 
irresponsible  cabinet  system,  but  the  Oregon  plan,  if  adopted, 
would  have  left  the  governor  and  his  cabinet  completely  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  It  was  really  a  logical  development  of  the 
traditional  American  theory  of  government,  a  redivision  of 
powers  on  lines  calculated  to  give  more  adequate  recognition 
to  the  etpert  administrator  and  a  greater  opportunity  to  the 
governor  for  political  leadership  than  has  hitherto  been  possible 
in  any  American  state. 

The  Oregon  plan,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned  with  the  reorgani- 
zation of  state  administration  and  the  establishment  of  closer 
relations  between  executive  and  legislature,  was  in  fact  the  fore- 
runner of  a  number  of  similar  plans  for  the  reform  of  state  govern- 
ment. In  1910  Pre^dent  Taft  obtained  from  Congress  an  ap- 
propriation of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  "to 
inquire  into  the  methods  of  transacting  the  public  business  of  the 
executive  departments  and  other  government  establishments 
and  to  recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  changes  found  to  be  desirable  that  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  executive  action  alone."  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  general  movement  for  greater  economy  and  eflSciency 
in  the  business  of  govenmient,  both  national  and  state.  In 
1912  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  established  state  economy 
and  efficiency  commissions,  and  in  the  following  year  similaT 
action  was  taken  in  several  states,  notably  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  New  York  a  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  was  created,  and  in  the  following  year, 
after  the  people  had  approved  the  call  for  a  constitutional  con- 
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veation,  a  special  commis^on  was  ^pointed  to  procure  all  in- 
formation that  might  be  useful  to  that  body  when  it  should  meet. 
The  result  was  a  more  careful  con^deration  than  had  ever  before 
been  practicable  of  the  advantages  of  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion and  of  the  readjustment  of  executive  and  legislative  rdations 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  efficiency.  The  various 
state  commissions  came  to  surprisingly  uniform  conclusions.'. 
They  all  recommended  more  or  less  extensive  consolidations  of 
separate  administrative  departments,  and  most  of  them  also 
recommended  greater  executive  control  of  appropriations.  Some 
minor  improvements  in  methods  of  transacting  public  business 
were  actually  brought  about,  and  in  many  iiistances  a  healthier 
tone  was  imparted  to  state  administration.  In  general,  however, 
the  state  legislatures  neglected  the  more  important  recommenda- 
tions, and  except  in  New  York,  no  general  plan  of  refonn  re- 
quiring constitutional  changes  was  carried  to  the  point  of  sub- 
mission to  the  people. 

The  prindpai  features  of  the  plan  to  secure  greater  economy  ' 
and  effidency  in  state  government,  as  developed  by  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1915,  were  as  follows:  (i)  the 
shortening  of  the  ballot  by  the  removal  of  several  administrative 
officers  from  the  elective  to  the  appointive  class;  (2)  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  senate  to  reject  nominations  of  depart- 
ment heads  in  certain  cases ;  (3)  the  consolidation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  moreseparate  administrative  agendes  into  a  manage- 
able nimiber  of  executive  departments;    (4)  the  extension  and 

<^  Among  the  reports  of  these  state  commisaioDS  the  following  aie  the  most 
in^Mrtant:  i.  Massachusetts,  Commissioii  on  Economy  and  Effidency.  a.  PrniC' 
Uons,  OrganiaUion,  and  Adminisiralion  cf  tht  Dtparimtnls  in  the  Extcutive  Branch 
of  the  SlaU  GontmmaU,  1914.  b.  Report  on  Budget  Procedure,  igi6.  1.  New  Jer- 
sey, G^mmission  upon  the  Reoigaoization  and  Consolidation  of  different  Depart- 
menta  of  the  State  Govenunent  whose  functions  are  mterrelated.  Second  Report, 
1914.  3.  Illinois,  Efficiency  and  Economy  Committee,  Report,  1915.  4.  Iowa, 
Committee  on  Retrenchment  and  Reform,  Recommendations,  1914.  5.  Minnesota, 
Efficiency  and  Economy  CoramissioD,  Pin^  Report,  1914.  6.  Pennsylvania, 
Economy  and  Efficiency  Commission,  Report,  1915.  7.  New  York,  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy,  a.  State  Budget  Report,  1914.  b.  Government  oj  the  Slate 
of  New  York,  a  Survey  of  its  Organisation  and  Functions,  1915.  (Prepared  in  collab- 
oration with  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Munidpal  Research.)  The  New  York  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Commis^on  was  greatly  aided  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Munidpal  Research.  Bulletins  61, 63,  and  63,  published  by  the  Bureau,  and  re- 
spectivdy  entitled.  The  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Slate  tf  Neu  York,  Budget ' 
Systems,  and  State  Administralion,  are  cspedally  valuable. 
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strengtlieiiiiig  of  the  classified  civil  service  system ;  (5)  the  chat:g- 
ing  of  the  governor  with  the  duty  of  prq)ariiig  an  executive 
budget ;  (6)  the  making  difficult  of  any  increases  by  the  lc^;is- 
lature  in  the  apprapriations  reconmiended  by  the  governor  in 
the  budget;  and  (7)  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  between 
the  governor  and  his  department  heads,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  legislature,  on  the  other,  by  authorizing  the  former  to  speak 
in  dther  house  on  matters  relating  to  the  budget  and  requiring 
them  to  attend  and  answer  questions  at  the  request  of  either 
house.^  Thus  the  New  York  plan  was  intended  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  governor,  both  in  the  conduct  of  state  administta> 
tion  and  in  his  relations  with  the  legislature.  The  New  York 
reformers  avowedly  founded  their  hopes  for  economy  and 
efficiency  on  the  development  of  further  limitations  upon  I^is- 
lative  powers  and  procedure,  especially  in  matters  of  finance. 
But  instead  of  relying,  in  accordance  with  a  tendency  that  has 
almost  unifoTmly  prevailed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
upon  specific  constitutional  limitations,  enforceable  by  the  courts, 
or  upon  the  direct  action  of  the  electorate,  they  sought  rather  to 
shift  the  balance  of  power  betweai  governor  and  l^jslature, 
strengthening  the  check  exercised  by  the  former.  In  other  words, 
the  New  York  plan  for  an  executive  budget  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
logical  development  of  the  executive  veto  power. 

Tlie  New  York  plan  contains  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Oregon  reformers.  Thus  the  New  York  short  ballot 
proposal,  if  adopted,  would  have  put  into  the  class  of  appcantive 
officers  all  those  put  into  the  same  class  under  the  Or^on  plan 
except  the  attorney-general.  In  this  respect  the  Oregon  plan 
was  more  complete.  The  New  York  proposal  to  limit  thepower 
of  the  senate  over  executive  appointments,  combined  wiUi  the 
extension  of  the  "merit"  system  in  the  dvil  service,  was  cal- 
culated to  correct  the  most  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state  senate  with  its  peculiar  powers.  The  Oregon 
proposal  to  abolish  the  senate  was  bolder  and,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposals  to  increase  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  governor,  seems  under  existing  conditions  to  be  preferable. 

*  For  11  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  New  Votk  Conventioii,  see  the 
American  Year  Book  for  1915,  pp.  Z^^^i^.  The  New  York  plan  of  191$,  Uke  the 
Oregon  pUn  of  1911,  failed  of  adoption  by  the  people. 
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Tlie  New  York  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  executive  dq>art- 
ments  was  excellent  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  m^t  well  have  gone 
further.  In  a  great  state  like  New  York,  however,  no  such  far- 
going  consolidation  would  be  practicable  as  that  involved  in 
the  Or^on  plan  to  create  the  new  office  of  state  business  manager. 
The  New  York  budget  plan  was  more  carefully  worked  out  than 
that  of  the  Oregon  reformers,  and  the  provision  for  the  voting 
of  appropriations  not  included  in  the  executive  budget  by  special 
bills  after  the  executive  budget  should  have  been  di^>osed  of 
was  a  wise  safeguard  against  abuse  of  executive  power.  The 
New  York  plan  for  givii^  the  governor  and  his  dq>artment  heads 
the  ri^t  to  speak  in  the  l^islature,  and  the  l^islature  the  right 
to  question  the  governor  and  hh  associates,  was  more  conserva> 
tive  than  the  corresponding  feature  of  the  Or^on  plan.  The 
preservation  of  the  executive  veto  in  New  York,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  budget,  was  also  more  conservative  thsin  the  Oregon 
plan  of  abolishing  the  veto  and  conferring  upon  the  governor 
under  the  proxy  system  of  proportional  representation  an  exten- 
sive but  uncertain  power  to  vote  directiy  upon  all  matters  of 
proposed  legislation.  In  this  reelect  the  New  York  plan  was 
undoubtedly  superior  to  that  of  the  Oregon  reformers.  In 
general,  the  New  York  plan  was  more  carefully  worked  out  and 
betrays  a  greater  consideration  for  the  exigencies  of  practical 
politics  than  that  of  the  Oregon  reformers,  but  thdr  underlying 
principles  are  the  same.  Both  alike  may  be  better  described 
as  plans  for  the  further  development  of  the  American  principle 
of  the  division  of  powers  in  the  government  of  the  states  than  as 
plans  for  the  introduction  of  the  cabinet  system. 

The  superiority  of  the  Oregon  plan,  and  of  the  New  York  plan 
as  far  as  it  went,  over  that  of  the  Socialists  is  manifest.  The 
short  ballot,  the  better  provision  for  the  employment  of  e:q>ert 
administrators,  the  clearer  recognition  of  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  administrative  and  legislative  methods,  the  arrasgemrats 
for  a  more  effective  control  of  appropriations,  the  more  intelligent 
conception  of  the  function  of  the  governor  in  the  government 
of  the  states,  in  short,  the  more  rational  separation  of  politics 
from  administration,  and  in  general  the  more  scientific  applicar 
tion  of  the  old  American  principle  of  the  diviaon  of  powers : 
these  were  the  decisive  advantages  of  the  New  York  and  Oregon 
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plans.  Each  plan  had  its  own  peculiar  shortcomings.  The  New 
York  plan  contains  nothing  tike  those  early  features  of  the  Oregon 
plan  which  were  int^ded  to  facilitate  the  direct  control  of 
governmental  operations  by  the  electorate.  Undoubtedly  this 
omission  helped  to  defeat  the  New  York  plan,  when  submitted 
to  the  people,  for  there  was  a  popular  feeling  that  the  great  powers 
which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  governor  would  make 
him  dangerously  powerful,  unless  he  were  subjected  to  a  more 
direct  responsibillQr  to  the  people  than  results  from  biennial 
elections  alone.  Doubtless  the  direct  popular  initiative,  as  it 
exists  in  Oregon,  is  too  easily  and  too  frequently  used.  Probably 
all  the  good  results  to  be  e^>ected  from  it  in  the  long  run  could  be 
obtained  if  there  were  more  adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  its 
inosnsiderate  use.  Yet  there  are  distinct  advantages,  as  has 
already  beai  pcdnted  out,  to  be  derived  from  the  existence  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  direct  initiation  by  the  people  of  certain  kinds  of 
measures.  The  direct  popular  referendum,  though  little  used, 
undoubtedly  is  a  valuable  instrument  of  popular  govemm^it, 
perhaps  even  more  on  account  of  the  effect  it  produces  upon 
the  general  atmosphere  of  legislation  than  on  account  of  its 
tangible  results.  The  recall,  also,  if  confined  to  political  of&cers, 
especially  if  they  are  elected  for  reasonably  long  terms,  should 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  instrument  for  similar  reasons. 

The  Or^on  plan  as  a  whole,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
arranganents  for  direct  action  by  the  electorate,  was  clearly 
immature.  When  the  later  features  of  the  plan  are  taken  into 
con^deration,  this  is  most  evident.  The  proposal  to  abolish  the 
executive  and  judicial  vetoes  was  not  justified  by  the  experience 
of  Oregon.  The  abolition  of  the  executive  veto  was  indeed 
wholly  inconastent  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  Oregon  plan 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  governor.  The  complete  abolition 
of  the  judicial  veto  would  of  course  be  impossible  without  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  such  an  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  as  advocated  by  some  radicals,  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
government  within  its  constitutional  sphere  would  be  destroyed. 
If  the  abolition  of  the  judicial  veto  were  confined  to  the  implied 
power  to  veto  measures  in  conflict  with  the  state  constitution, 
the  effect  under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  Oregon  would  not 
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be  veiy  important  In  fact  the  People's  Power  League  has  not 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Oregon  any  specific  proposal  for  the 
abolition  of  the  judicial  veto.  That  part  of  the  plan  was  never 
worked  out.  The  immaturity  of  the  Or^on  plan,  as  worked  out, 
is  clearest  in  the  case  of  the  proposals  for  proportional  representa- 
tion. Three  dififerent  schemes  were  submitted  to  the  people  at 
three  successive  general  elections.  Apparently  the  reformers 
did  not  know  what  they  wanted.  It  is  not  suipiising  that  the 
people  of  Or^on  lost  confidence  in  the  People's  Power  League. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FURTHER  REFORM 

The  soundness  of  the  original  principles  of  state  government, 
as  understood  by  the  JeSersonian  republicans,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  century.  Popular 
control  of  the  constitutions  and  government  of  the  states  is  now 
more  firmly  established,  the  division  of  powers  is  universally  more 
effective,  than  in  the  beginning.  Both  the  democratization  of 
the  forms  of  government  and  the  redivision  of  powers  have  made 
the  state  governments  better  instruments  for  the  service  of  the 
people.  But  in  most  states  popidar  control  can  be  made  more 
complete  than  it  is  now,  and  in  all  the  division  of  powers  can  be 
made  much  more  effective. 

More  complete  popular  control  of  government  can  be  brought 
about  in  many  states  by  the  adoption  of  the  referendum,  ini- 
tiative, and  recall.  But  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
on  these  devices,  and  their  use  should  not  be  made  too  easy. 
The  procedure  for  direct  legislation  by  the  electorates  should  be 
subject  to  such  safeguards  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  electorates  from  usurping  non-legislative  powers, 
which  they  are  not  fitted  to  exercise,  and  to  insure  due  delibera- 
tion in  the  use  o!  the  powers  which  may  properly  be  granted  to 
them.  In  most  states,  however,  what  is  most  needed  to  brii^ 
about  complete  popular  control  of  government  is  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  existing  forms  of  government.  A  shorter  ballot,  more 
convenient  methods  of  nomination  of  elective  officers,  the  aboli- 
tion of  artificial  electoral  districts,  more  effective  regulation  of 
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the  processes  by  which  the  opinion  of  the  electorate  is  formed: 
these  are  the  refonns  that  oSer  the  most  promise.  The  removal 
of  non-political  officers  from  the  elective  to  the  appoiative  class, 
the  consolidation  of  separate  legislative  chambers  into  a  single 
house,  the  election  of  representatives,  at  least  those  from  populous 
urban  districts,  by  some  form  of  proportional  representation 
instead  of  by  the  prevailing  general  ticket  or  single  district 
systons,  the  abolition  of  of&dal  primary  elections  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  partisan  candidates  and  the  substitution,  in  cases  where 
proportional  representation  is  not  suitable,  of  some  form  of  pref- 
erential votii^  at  the  general  election,  the  payment  by  the 
state  of  a  larger  share  of  the  necessary  cost  <A  campaigns  and 
elections,  and  the  stricter  regulation  of  the  use  of  money  by  can- 
didates and  parties :  these  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  the 
above  reforms  seem  most  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  government  of  the  states  has  always 
been  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  legislatures.  After  the  eq>erience 
of  more  than  a  century  it  should  be  clear  that  this  defect  cannot 
be  cured  merely  by  increasing  the  constitutional  limitations 
upon  legislative  powers  and  procedure.  It  is  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  le^slature  itself  and  in  the  readjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  legislature  and  the  coordinate  departments  of 
government  that  the  best  hope  for  the  futiu'e  lies,  tlie  history 
of  the  constitutional  convention  shows  how  a  legislative  body  may 
best  be  organized.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  executive  and 
judicial  independence,  of  the  separation  of  politics  from  adminis- 
tration, of  the  rise  of  the  political  influence  of  the  governor  and 
of  the  influence  of  the  non-political  expert  in  administration, 
shows  how  the  relations  between  the  legislature  and  the  co- 
ordinate departments  may  best  be  adjusted.  Indeed  the  greatest 
promise  for  the  future  lies,  not  in  further  changes  in  the  fonns 
of  government,  but  in  the  further  redivision  of  powers.  Addi- 
tional checks  upon  the  authority  of  the  legislatures  are  needed. 
A  better  balance  between  the  departments  must  be  established 
by  further  strengthening  both  the  executive  department  and 
the  judiciary. 

The  strengthening  of  the  executive  seems  most  likely  to  be 
accomplished  in  two  ways,  by  the  further  development  of  execu- 
tive leadership  in  legislation  and  by  the  further  reorganization 
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of  stata  admmistration.  The  more  general  use  of  adnunistrative 
agencies  for  gathering  information  upon  which  legislation  is  to 
be  based  and  in  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures,  the  estab- 
lishment of  closer  relations  between  the  principal  executive  officers 
and  the  legislature,  the  further  development  of  the  executive 
veto,  and  above  all  the  introduction  of  the  executive  budget: 
these  are  the  most  promising  means  by  which  executive  leaderdiip 
in  legislation  may  be  further  developed.  The  extension  of  the 
"merit"  system,  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  depart- 
mental organization,  the  further  centralization  and  integra- 
tion of  administrative  organization  in  general,  the  development 
of  administrative  tribunals,  such  as  the  public  servira  commis- 
sions and  other  rule-making  bodies,  and  the  wider  recognition 
of  the  expert  in  the  business  of  government :  these  are  the  most 
promising  means  of  administrative  refonn.  The  proposals  of 
the  New  York  constitutional  convention  of  1915  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  executive,  both  on  the  legislative  side  by  the 
establishment  of  the  budget  system*  and  on  the  administrative 
side  by  the  consolidation  of  boards  and  commissions  and  the 
creation  of  an  executive  cabinet,  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
the  further  strei^;thening  of  the  executive  may  be  expected  to 
proceed.  The  New  York  proposals  for  municipal  and  county 
"home  rule"  and  for  the  delegation  of  broader  legislative  powers 
in  local  matters  to  the  municipal  governments  suggest  further 
means  of  relieving  the  legislatures  from  the  demoralizing  burden 
of  special  legislation. 

liie  judicial  branch  of  the  state  governments  is  that  which  has 
hitherto  given  the  most  acceptable  service.  In  most  states, 
however,  the  organization  of  the  courts  and  the  management  of 
judicial  business  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  judicial  review  of  legislative  and  administrative 
acts  too  often  imposes  an  undesirable  burden  upon  the  judiciary. 
In  many  states  die  development  of  better  methods  of  legislation 
and  of  a  more  competent  administrative  system  would  go  far 
to  relieve  the  strain  which  legislative  and  administrative  incom- 
petence now  throws  upon  the  judicial  system.    In  the  administra- 

'  The  best  of  the  recoit  plans  for  an  ^ecutive  budget  is  that  leported  by  the 
Maryland  Economy  and  Effidency  Commission  and  submitted  to  the  people  of 
that  state  in  igi6. 
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don  of  justice  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  administration,  the 
most  promising  reforms  seon  to  be  those  designed  to  eliminate 
poUtical  influences^  such  as  the  ad(q)tion  of  better  methods  of 
selecting  judges,  and  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency,  such 
as  the  further  centralization  and  int^;ration  of  judicial  organiza- 
tion and  the  grant  to  the  courts  of  more  ^wer  to  regulate  judicial 
procedure.  The  proposals  of  th^  New  York,  convention  of  1915 
for  judicial  reform  were  much  less  courageous  than  those  for  the 
reform  of  the  executive,  but  so  far  as  they  went  they  indicate  the 
lines  upon  which  further  reform  may  be  expected  to  proceeds 

"Some  men,"  wrote  Jefferson,^  several  years  after  his  final 
retirement  iiom  public  life,  "look  at  constitutions  with  sancti- 
monious reverence,  and  deem  them  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
too  sacred  to  be  touched.  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the 
preceding  age  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  and  suppose  what 
they  did  to  be  beyond  amendment.  I  knew  that  age  well; 
I  belonged  to  it,  and  labored  with  it.  It  deserved  well  of  its 
country.  It  was  very  Uke  the  present  but  without  the  experience 
of  the  present ;  and  forty  years  of  experience  in  government  is 
worth  a  century  of  bookreading ;  and  this  they  would  say  them- 
selves were  they  to  rise  from  the  dead.  I  am  certainly  not  an 
advocate  for  frequent  and  tmtried  changes  in  laws  and  consti- 
tutions. I  think  moderate  imperfections  had  better  be  borne 
with;  because,  when  once  known,  we  accommodate  ourselves 
to  them  and  find  practical'  means  of  correcting  their  ill  effects. 
But  I  know  also  that  laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind." 

>  Tlmnu  Jtffenoo  to  Samud  Kerdieval,  July  11, 1816. 
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A.    BiBLIOGEAPHIES. 

Reece,   Ernest  J.    State  Documents  for  labraiies.     Univ.  of  111, 
Balietin,  zii,  36.    Urbana,  1915. 
llie  best  gcnenl  guide  to  the  official  publications  of  the  states. 
Bo«4£er,  R.  R.     State  Publications ;  a  provisional  list  of  the  (^dal 
publications  of  the  several  states  of  the  United  States  from  their 
organization.    N,  Y.  Publishers'  Weekly,  1902-1908. 
1^  only  approximately  comidete  chedt'liat  of  state  documents. 
TJ.  S.  Library  of  Congiess.     Monthly  List  of  State  Publications. 
Wadiington,  1910-. 
The  most  complete  list  of  current  state  publications. 
American    Historical    Association.    Annual     Reports,    t9tx>-i9ii; 
Reports  of  Public  Archives  Commission  on  official  litenituie  of  a 
large  number  of  states.    Washington,  1900-1911. 

The  best  source  of  information  on  the  ardiives  and  manuscript 
records  of  the  states. 
PulOic  Affairs  Information  Service  Bulletm.    White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
1914-. 

A  cunent  record  and  description  of  all  literature  rdating  to  public 
afiairs. 
Hasse,  A.  R.    Index  of  Economic  Material  in  Documents  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States.     Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  1907-. 

Ab  index  of  such  material  from  rySg.    To  1915,  eleven  volumes 
on  eleven  of  the  principal  states  had  appeared. 
Channing,  Edward,  Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Turner,  F.  J.     Guide  to  the 
Study  and  Reading  of  American  History.    Boston,  1913. 

Contains  the  beat  selected  lists  of  pubUc  records  and  documents 
and  secondary  works  relating  to  the  history  and  govenmient  of  the 
states. 
McTjtiighlin,  A.  C,  and  Hart,  A.  B.,  editors.    Cyclopedia  of  American 
Govenmient.     3  vols.    N.  Y.,  1914. 

Contains  selected  lists  of  references  appended  to  the  several 
arrides  relating  to  state  government  and  administration. 
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The  American  Year  Book.    New  York,  1910-. 

Contains  selected  lists  of  references  on  the  cuzrent  histoiy  and 
activities  of  the  state  governments. 

B.  Tbz  State  CossirronoNS. 

Thorpe,    F.    N.    The    Federal   and   State  Constitutions,   Cokmial 

Chaners,  and  other  Organic  Xaws  of  the  States,  Territories,  and 

Colonies  now  01  heretofore  forming  the  United  States  (£  America. 

7  vols.    Washington,  1909. 
The  latest  and  most  complete  comfMlation  of  the  state  cons^u- 

tions. 
N.  Y.  State  Constitutional  Convention  Commisdon.    Index  Digest 

of  State  Constitutions.    N.  Y,,  1915. 
An  eicellent  digest  of  the  state  constitutions  at  the  beginning  of 

1914.    For  subsequent  amendments  to  the  state  constitutions, 

see  The  American  Year  Book. 
Stinuon,  F.  J.    Law  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  of  the 

United  States.     Boston,  190S. 

Contains  a  digest  of  the  state  constitutions,  which,  though  older 

than  the  above,  is  still  useful. 

C.  The  Nation  and  the  States. 

Willou^by,  W.  W,   The  American  Constitutional  System.    N.  Y., 
1904. 

The  best  general  statement  of  the  constitutional  poation  of  the 
states  in  the  Union. 
Vl^oughby,  W.  W.    The  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States. 
3  v(Ai.    N.  Y.,  1910. 

The  most  recent  and  complete  treatise  on  the  law  of  the  federal 
constitution. 
Cocdey,  T.  M.    A  Treatise  on  the  Constiturional  Limitations  whidi 
rest  upon  the  Legislative  Power  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.    7tb  ed.,  Boston,  1903. 
The  standard  treatise  on  the  law-making  powers  of  the  states. 

D.  Tax  Obigin  and  Devzlopuent  of  the  State  CoHSTmrnoNs. 

The  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1780.    Thorpe's  Con- 
stitutions, iii,  1888-1893. 
The  best  statement  of  the  original  principles  of  government. 
Jefferson's  Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia,  1783.    The  Writings 
of  Thtanas  JefEerson,  Ford's  ed.,  iii,  330-333. 

Hi^  best  example  of  a  plan  of  government  constructed  iqx>n  the 
original  principles. 
Dealey,  J.  Q.    Growth  of  American  State  ConstJtuti<His.    Boston, 
191 S- 
The  best  summary  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  states. 
Merriam,  C.  E.    History  of  American  Political  Theories.    N.  Y., 
1903. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  developm^it  of  American  political 
ideas. 
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Ford,  H.  J.    The  RJae  and  Growth  of  American  Polities.    N.  Y., 
1898. 
A  briUiapt  study  of  underlying  tendencies  in  American  polidcs. 
Smith,  J,  A.    The  Spirit  of  American  Government.    N.  Y,,  1907. 
An  able  study  of  underlying  tendencies  frcon  another  view- 
point. 
Cioly,  H.    The  Promise  of  American  Life.    N.  ¥.,  1909.    Frogrea- 
sive  Democracy.    N.  Y.,  1914. 

These  two  volumes  togethei  furnish  the  most  systematic  and 
suggestive  interpretation  of  the  history  of  American  pcditics. 
The  Wohkimg  01  the  State  Governicskts. 
I.  General  Works. 

Hamilton,  A.,  Madison,  J.,  and  Jay,  J.    The  Federalist,     ist  ed., 
N.  v.,  1788-1789. 

Cont^ns  the  best  critical  study  of  the  state  governments  before 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1787. 
Tocqueville,   A.   de.    Democracy   in   America,    a  vob.    ist  ed., 
1835-1840. 

Contains  the  most  brilliant  study  of  the  forms  and  spirit  of  state 
government  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Bryce,  J.    The  American  Commonwealth,    a  vols,    ist  ed.,  1888 ; 
lev.  ed.,  1910. 

Contains  the  most  brilliast  study  of  the  forms  and  spirit  of  state 
govemmoit  at  the  dose  of  the  century. 
3.  Parties  and  Elections. 

Cleveland,  F.  A.    Organized  Democracy.    K.  Y.,  1913. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  electorate  and  elections. 
Macy,  J.    Party  Organizations  and  Machinery.    Rev.  ed.,  N.  Y., 
1913. 
A  sympathetic  account  of  party  government. 
Ostrogorski,  M.    Democracy  uid  the  Party  Syston  of  the  United 
States.    N.  Y.,  1910. 
An  unsympathetic  account  of  party  govemmoit. 
Ray,  P.  O.    Introduction  to  Practical  Politics  and  Political  Parties. 
N.  Y.,i9i3- 

A  general  account  of  party  issues,  nominations  and  elections. 
Woodbum,  J.  A.    Politick  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the  United 
States,     ad  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1914. 
Another  us^  description  of  party  issues  and  the  conduct  of 


.  The  State  L^skitures. 

Reinsch,  P.  S.    American  Lc^pslatures  and  L^islative  Methods. 
N.  Y.,  1907. 
Tlie  best  general  account  of  the  state  l^;islatures. 
Reed,  A.  Z.    The  Territorial  Basis  of  Government  under  the  State 
Constitutions.    N.  Y.,  1911. 
A  study  of  the  ^stcms  of  r^resentation  in  the  state  le^slatuies. 
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Moore,  B.  F.    The  History  of  Cumulative  Voting  and  Minority  R^re- 
sentation  in  Illinois,  1S70-1908.     Urbana,  190Q. 
A  study  of  the  partisan  representative  syston   in  effect    in 

UlilKMS. 

Steffens,  Lincdn.    The  Strug^e  for  Self-government.    N.  Y.,  1906. 
The  most  effective  of  the  studies  of  legislative  incompetence  and 
corruption,  published  during  the  "muck-raking"  period. 
American  Bar  Association.     Report  of  the  Committee  on  Notewortl^ 
Changes  in  Statute  Law.    1915-. 

A  useful  annual  summary  of  new  l^islation,  appearing  pnor  to 
IQ15  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  Annual  Address  of  the 
President  of  the  Association. 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries  and  American  Association  of 
Law  Libraries.     Official  Index  to  State  Legislation.    N.  Y.,  1915-- 
A  subject  and  numerical  index,  digest,  and  record  of  aU  bills 
and  resolutions   in    all    legislatures,    cumulated    and    corr^cd 
weekly. 
4.  The  SUte  Executives. 

Finl^,  J.  H.,  and  Sanderson,  J.  F.    The  American  Executive  and  Ex- 
ecutive Methods.    N.  Y.,  1908. 
A  study  chiefly  of  the  presidency  and  of  the  office  of  govemor. 
Furlie,  J.  A.    Local  Government  in  County,  Town,  and  Village. 
N.  Y.,  1906. 
Ad  excellent  description  of  local  administrative  organization. 
Goodnow,  F.  J.    Principles  of  the  Administrative  Law  of  the  United 
States.    N.  Y.,  1905. 

Tbt  best  general  account  of  administrative  organization  and  the 
niles  of  administrative  acrioo. 
Mathews,  J.  M.    Frindplea  of  American    State    Administration. 
N.  Y.,  1917. 

The  latest  comprehensive  account  of  the  objects  and  methods  of 
administrative  acrion. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1915. 
Washington,  1916. 

A  full  exhibit  of  the  sources  of  state  revenues  and  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  state  expenditures. 
The  Proceedings  of  the  Governors'  Conferences,  held  annually  since 
190S,  and  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  various  associations  of 
state  officers  and  other  persons  interested  in  special  branches  of  state 
administrarion,  such  as  the  National  Tax  Association,  the  Narional 
Assembly  of  Civil  Service  Commissions,  the  National  Association 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  etc.,  contain  a  mass  of  useful  information 
concerning  the  activities  and  problems  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  state  governments.  These  publications,  as  well  as  the 
official  reports  of  administrarive  officers  and  departments,  are  listed 
in  the  Library  of  Congress'  Monthly  List  of  State  PubUcations, 
noted  above.  - 
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5.  The  SUte  Judiciary. 

Baldwin,  S.  E,    The  American  Judiciary.    N.  Y.,  rgos- 

llie  best  general  account  of  the  judicial  systems  of  the  states. 
Pound,  Rosooe.     The  Place  of  Judge  Story  in  tJie  Making  of  American 
Law.     48  American  Law  Review,  676.    The  Administration  of 
Justice  in  the  Modem  City,     a6  Harvard  Law  Review,  30a, 

Suggestive  accounts  of  two  phases  in  the  development  of  American 
law. 
Frankfurter,  Felix.    The  Constitutimia]  Opinions  of  Justify  Holmes. 
39  Harvard  Law  Review,  683. 
A  valuable  discussion  of    the  modern   doctrine  of   judicial 

Goodnow,  F.  J.    Private  Rights  and  Administrative  Discretion. 
Journal  of  the  Anterican  Bar  Association,  October,  IQ16. 

A  valuable  discussion  of  the  modem  development  of  administra- 
tive taw. 
American  Judicature  Society  to  Promote  the  Efficient  Administration 
of  Justice.     Bulletin.     Chicago,  1914. 

Contains  many  suggestive  articles  on  judicial  organization  and 
procedure. 

6.  Tlie  Constitutional  Convention.     See  p.  394  n. 

7.  The  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall. 

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Schultz,  B.  E.    Documents  on  the  State-wide 
Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall.    N.  Y.,  iQia. 

A  collection  of  source  materials  with  a.  discriminating  introduc- 
tion. 

Lowell,  A.  L.    Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Govemment.    N.  Y., 

Contains  a  critical  study  of  the  working  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum, 
Munro,  W.  B.,  ed.    The  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall.    K.  Y., 
191 2. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  different  sides  of  the  question,  including 
a  valuable  essay  by  the  editor, 
Wila>i,  D.  F.     Govemment  by  All  the  People,  or  the  Initiative, 
Referendum,  and  Recall  as  Instruments  of  Democracy.    N.  Y., 
I9ii. 

The  most  comprehensive  statement  of  the  case  for  direct  legisla- 
tion and  the  recall. 
Roe,  G.  E.    Our  Judicial  Oligarchy.    N.  Y.,  191a. 
A  statement  of  the  case  for  the  recall  of  judges. 
Ransom,  W.  L.    Majority  Rule  and  the  Judiciary,    N,  Y,,  1913. 

A  statement  of  the  case  for  the  recall  of  judicial  deddons. 
Root,  E.     Experiments  in  Government  and  Essentials  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Princeton,  1913. 

A  statement  of  the  case  against  the  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recalL 
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F.   The  Postrer  Rziosh  ot  State  Governuent. 

In  addition  to  tbe  works  dted  in  the  text  or  in  the  foot-aates,  the  following 
are  the  most  usefuL 

Roosevelt,  T.    Progressive  Principles.    N.  Y.,  1913. 

Contuns  the  most  effective  presentation  of  the  progressive  plan 
of  reform,  consisting  of  speeches  deUvered  during  die  campaigns  of 
1913. 
Root,  E.    Addresses  on  Govenunent  and  Citizenship.     Cambridge, 
1916. 

Contains  the  most  effective  presentation  of  the  conservative  plan 
of  reform,  including  speeches  delivered  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1915. 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Bulletins  69,  70,  and 
73,  entitled  respectively  Responable  Government,  Budget  Legisla- 
tion in  Two  States,  and  Three  Proposed  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments for  the  Control  of  the  Purse.     N.  Y.,  1916. 

The  best  statement  of  the  case  for  the  executive  budget. 
Tbe  American  Year  Book.    Articles  entitled  State  Government,  and 
popular  Government  and  Current  Politics,  contain  descriptions  of 
the  piindpal  current  proposals  for  further  reform. . 
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Adams.  John  Qubu?,  on  liberty,  35;  on 
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Addami,  Jane,  on  abuae  of  judicial  veto,  371. 

Admiiustratian,  decentraEzatioa  of,  iSi, 
a&4;  partisuiahipin,  aSz;  judidal  control 
ol,  1S3,  jSi-jgi;  Rorganixation  of,  38s- 
387,  3>6,  301 ;  departments  of,  387-317, 
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Agriculture,  admiiustnttion  of,  301-303. 
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5I1  S3>  54;  i^ect  of  restrictiona  on,  113^ 
114 ;  executive,  335-33S;  effect  of  "merit" 

system  on,  34i-34>. 
Apportionment,  legislative,  methods  of,  343- 

144 ;  working  of,  344-34S. 
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by  legislature,  33 1-333,  335  ;  by  eiecudve, 
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Arkansas,  alien  suffrage  in,  85  n ;  Hgtlng  of 
voters  in,  315 ;  use  of  pardoning  power  in, 
39a. 
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4S6.  463-464- 

Attorney-general,  duties  of,  315. 

Auditor,  state,  duties  of,  316. 
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307;  Uass.  V.  N.  Y.  form  of,  308-311; 
short,  ste  Short  ballot 

Bames-Roosevelt  libel  case,  337. 

Bamett,  J.  D.,  Tlit  IniUativt,  ReftrtKdml, 
and  Stcali  in  Oregon,  411  n. 
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